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. Mr. Booth, what do you feel is the most 
outstanding feature of INA service to agents? 


Imaginative underwriting ... the kind that 
helps us compete, and includes 


broadened coverages that get the business. 


. Specifically, what Insurance Company 
of North America service 
is most helpful to your clients? 
. Because 90% of our business is industrial, 
we value the safety services most. 
The INA people work right along with 
our clients’ own safety staffs. 


We see the benefits every day. 


. Is this service helpful in selling 


new accounts as well? 


. You bet! With INA in the picture, there’s 
no need to look any farther. You get all the 
capacity, facilities, manpower you need. 


Q. Are INA rates competitive in your territory? 


. They’re not only competitive but simplified. 
Liability for a number of our accounts is 
based on composite rating. Makes premium 
development and cost determination much 
simpler for us. 


Q. What other advantages does INA offer agents? 


A. National claims service second to none. 
We couldn't service some of our large 
contracting accounts without INA’s 
nationwide staff of claims adjusters. 


. Would you be willing to tell other agents 
more about what INA means to you? 


. Certainly! Tell them to write to me, 
Gordon M. Booth, 801 North La Brea Ave., 
Los Angeles 38, California. 
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TRI-STATE GROUP 
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Midwestern Insurance Company e 


Farmers and Merchants 
Insurance Company & 


ALL MULTIPLE LINE 
HOME OFFICE—TRI-STATE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
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Standard Lite AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
NOW in force... 


over $350,000,000 
in LIFE INSURANCE 


Capital & Surplus $1,525,000 


Admitted Total Life Insurance 
Assets Income in Force 
$269,818 $632,805 $1,769,470 
$440,339 $1,166,527 $7,123,472 
$2,501,564 $4,372,323 $71,927,215 


$6,856,764 $12,419,274 $175,160,000 
$11,776,308 $15,966,798 $295,566,000 


$15,060,000 $16,750,000 $355,000,000 


Standard Life offers a complete line of 


LIFE © HOSPITALIZATION ® ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 
GROUP LIFE © GROUP ACCIDENT ® GROUP HEALTH 
FRANCHISE GROUPS AND CREDIT INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 421 N. W. 13TH, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
A LEGAL RESERVE STOCK COMPANY 


Inquiries invited 
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Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range 
High Low 
134 94 


Bid Price 
6/30/61 
130 
88!/, i 
26 


Fire and Casualty Companies 
Aetna Qasualty 
Aetna Fire Insurance 
Agricultural Insurance 32%, 
American Equitable (a) 19'/2 22'/4 
American General Insurance, Texas 30'/2 59 
American Home 40 
American Insurance 

American Re-insurance 

Bankers & Shippers 

Boston Insurance 

Camden Fire 

Continental Casualty (i) 

Continental Insurance 

Employers Group 

Employers Reinsurance 

Federal Insurance 

Fidelity & Deposit (f) 

Fireman's Fund 

General Reinsurance 

Glens Falls . 

Globe & Republic 

Great American 

Hanover Insurance 

Hartford Fire 

Hartford Steamboiler 

Home Insurance (b) 

Insurance Co. of N. A 

Jersey Insurance 

Maryland Casualty 

Massachusetts Bonding 

Massachusetts Protective 

Merchants Fire 

National Fire 

National Union Fire 

New Hampshire (e) 

New York Fire 

North River . 

Northeastern 

Northern Insurance 

Northwestern Nat'l. Insurance 

Ohio Casualty 

Old Republic Insurance 

Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance 

Providence Washington 

Providence Washington, Pfd 

Reinsurance Corporation 

Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 

Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Insurance (e) 

Springfield Insurance, Pfd 

Trinity Universal 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 

United States Fire 

Westchester Fire 


Life Companies 

Aetna Life 

American General Insurance 
American Heritage 

American National 

Bankers National 

Beneficial Standard 

Business Men's Assurance (i) 
California Western States (b) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General (g) 

Continental Assurance (k) 

Franklin Life (i) 

Gov't. Employees Life 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty National (h) 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance of Virginia (c) 

Lincoln National (d) 

Massachusetts Indemnity 

Monumental Life 

National Life & Accident 

National Old Line Insurance 

North American Life Ins. (Chicago) (b) 
Philadelphia Life (b) 

Quaker City (e) 

Republic National 

Southland Life 

Southwestern Life 

Travelers Insurance 

United Insurance 

United States Life (j) 

West Coast Life 

(a) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange 
(b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend. 
(d) Adiusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend 
(e) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 
(f) Adjusted for | for 9 stock dividend. 
g) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 
h) Adjusted for 33!/;% stock dividend. 
i) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 

i) Adiusted for 20% stock dividend. 
k) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Best’s Stock Index 


——-—— 1 960 —_______ 
30 Fire 30 *500 
& Cas. Life Stocks 
36.5 187.9 55.6 
37.1 189.6 56.1 
37.2 184.1 55.3 
36.6 176.8 54.4 
36.9 174.3 55.8 
37.6 176.3 56.9 
38.2 178.7 55.5 
39.5 184.6 57.0 
37.1 171.4 53.5 
37.4 174.8 53.4 
39.4 181.2 55.5 
42.5 193.0 58.1 
Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 


* Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 


1961 
30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 
47.0 210.2 
48.4 224.4 
49.3 236.1 
49.3 249.5 
50.4 263.3 
50.2 275.2 





End of 

Month 
January 
February ... 
March 
April 
.. Saae 
June 
ee 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December .... 


Building Cost Index 
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wn 
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Avg. 
1939 
210 


May 
1961 
759 
808 
787 
738 
730 
721 
718 
743 
662 
725 


Avg. 
1939 
202 
209 


May 
1961 
705 
663 
721 
808 
644 
746 
635 
719 
696 
721 


Boston 
New York 219 
Buffalo 205 
Baltimore 198 
Philadelphia 196 
Pittsburgh 219 
Cincinnati 209 
Cleveland 206 
Chicago 205 
Indianapolis 206 
Detroit 208 791 
Milwaukee 209 757 National Average 200 737 
This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 


specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com. 
pany. 


Minneapolis 
Kansas 

St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 187 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 
Seattle 195 
San Francisco 183 
Los Angeles 167 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 


of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 
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FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. «+ NEW YORK 5 « DIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 
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MORE PROSPECTS, wore covecooe 


more comprehensive protection than 
ever before ... . the broadest 
variety of insurance contracts that 
agencies have ever had to offer! 


Contact the field representative 
nearest you for the sales assists that 
add premium volume . . . . prospecting 
kits, sales aids, up-to-date survey forms. 
You can rely on for production 


programs geared to competitive marketing. 


Inquiries from qualified agents are 
sincerely invited. 


CRUM & FORSTER GROUP 
f In urant €. mp 7nies 


SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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Company Developments 


ARIZONA Licensed : 
Great Northern Casualty Co. .... ..Phoenix, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
International Automobile Ins. Exchange . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
CALIFORNIA Withdrew 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America Philadelphia, Pa. 
COLORADO 


Premier Insurance Co. 
Title Ins. Corp. of St. Louis 


Admitted 
are San Francisco, Calif. 
. .St. Louis, Mo. 


DELAWARE 
Merchants Ins. Co., Inc. 


Licensed 
Wilmington, Del. 


Admitted 
American Road Ins. Co. Dearborn, Mich. 
GEORGIA 


International Automobile Ins. 


Admitted 


Exchange Indianapotis, Ind. 


KANSAS 
Farmers Mutual Ins. C 


Examined 
..Wamego, Kan. 


MAINE 
Emmco Insurance Co. 
Jamestown Mutual Ins 


Admitted 

Pe ies South Bend, Ind. 
rance Co. Jamestown, N. Y. 
MARYLAND 


Cavalier Insurance Corp. 


Examined 


Baltimore, Md. 
MISSOURI Admitted 


Commerce and Industry Ins. Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
Homestead Mutual Ins. Co. 


Appleton, Wisc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SAFECO Insurance Co 


Admitted 
»f America Seattle, Wash. 
NEW JERSEY 
American Mercury Ins. Co. . 
Great Northern Ins. Co. ... 


Reserve Insurance Co. 


Admitted 
; Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
...Chicago, Ill. 
Southern General Ins. Co. ..Atlanta, Ga. 
Withdrew 
Midwestern Fire and Marine Ins. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW YORK Admitted 
Guarantee Insurance Company . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Examined 
American and Foreign Ins 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co. 
Globe Indemnity Co. 
Lutheran Mutual Fire Ins. As 
Shamrock Casualty Co. 
Star Insurance Co. of America 
Sun Insurance Co. of New York 


New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
. .Wellsville, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 


2222222 


OHIO 


Market Insurance Co. 


Licensed 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Admitted 


Northwestern Security Insurance Co. 
Transamerica Insurance Co 


Seattle, Wash. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Examined 
Mohawk Mutual Insurance Ci Portsmouth, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Admitted 
Automobile Ins. Exchanase 


nternati nal 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Kentucky Central | 


Admitted 
Co. 


Anchorage, Ky. 


Examined 
Lackawanna Casualty C 


Pennsylvania Genera 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patomac Insurance Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington Mutual Insurance C Lebanon, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Manhattan Casualty Co. 


8 


Admitted 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 
R. 1. Mutual Insurance Co 
Tiverton & Little Compton Mutual Ins. Co. .. 


VIRGINIA Admitted 


The Mayflower Insurance Co. .... 


, Providence, R. |. 


.. Little Compton, R. I. 


..Columbus, Ohio 
WASHINGTON Admitted 


International Automobile Ins. Exchange . 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Bankers Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania .. 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Ins. Co. .. 


... Indianapolis, Ind. 


.....Gettysburg, Pa. 
...New York, N. Y. 


ALBERTA Admitted 


First National Ins. Co. of America . . Seattle, Wash. 


ONTARIO Admitted 
Commerce & Industry Ins. Co. ....... 
First National Ins. Co. of America 


QUEBEC Admitted 
Washington General Ins. Corp. .. 


New York, N. Y. 
.. Seattle, Wash. 


....New York, N. Y. 


Conventions Ahead 


AUGUST 


Honorable Order of The Blue Goose, International, Statler- 
Hilton, New York City. 

Louisiana Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Inc., Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

West Virginia Assn. of Ins. Agents, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Texas Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Inc., Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Georgia Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 
Independent Insurance Agents of South Dakota, Marvin 
Hugett, Huron, S. D. 

Montana Assn. of Insurance Agents, Finlen, Butte, Mont. 

Int. Fed. of Comm. Travelers Ins. Organizations, La Fonda, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

National Insurance Assn., Inc., Sheraton-Park, Washington, 


D.C 


SEPTEMBER 


The Independent Insurance Agents Assn. of Maine, Rockland, 
Me. 

New Jersey Assn. of Ins. Agents, Traymore, Atlantic City. 
Utah Assn. of Insurance Agents, Kahlor, Rochester, Minn. 
Canadian Federation of Insurance Agents, Alpine Inn, Ste. 
Marguerite, Quebec. 

Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., Sales and Agency, 
Conrad-Hilton, New York City. 

Mutual Ins. Agents Assn. of Indiana, Marott, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Idaho Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Oregon Assn. of Insurance Agents, Benson, Portland, Ore. 
West Virginia Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Frederick, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Mutual Loss Managers’ Conference, Edgewater Beach, Chi- 
cago. 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents, Statler-Hilton, Dallas, 
Texas. 

American Institute for Property & Liability Underwriters, 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 


National Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos., Statler-Hilton, New York 
City. 
Illinois Assn. of Independent Insurors, Biltmore, Los Angeles. 
Assn. of Average Adjusters of the U. S., New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, New York City. 
Illinois Assn. of Insurance Agents, The Chase Park Plaza, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Mutual Insurance Agents of New England, Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Federation of N. Y. Insurance Women's Clubs, Board Meet- 
ing, Garden City Hotel, Garden City, N. Y. 
Missouri Assn. of Insurance Agents, Governor Hotel, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

(Continued on page 139) 
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Continental Casualty Accepts 
1 of Impaired A&H Risks 


Even Covers People Who Have Had Cancer, Diabetes, Heart Trouble 


Many Advantages for Alert Producers 
Continental Casualty’s Qualified Risk 
A & H Coverage offers alert agents and 
brokers a welcome opportunity to fulfill 
their role as professional insurance men; 
they are able to offer impaired risk clients 
the protection they most need and many 
find difficult to get. With Continental 
Casualty’s Qualified Risk Coverage, you 
can be a hero and add to premium vol- 
ume, too! 


Covers Recurrences of Serious Disabilities 
Continental’s unique coverage is not to 
be confused with usual sub-standard pol- 
icies. Ninety-seven percent of all appli- 
cations have been accepted . . . with 
coverages given for a recurrence of the 
impairment, even of such serious disa- 
bilities as cancer, diabetes, heart trouble 
and many others. Because of this, the 
well-informed agent channels his impaired 
risk business to Continental. Available 
plans include Basic Hospitalization, In- 
come Protection and Catastrophe Hos- 
pitalization. 


Excellent Source of Referral Business 
Producers find that the enthusiasm of 
. the insureds generates sizable numbers of 
referrals. It’s hard to find any coverage 
that will produce so many additional 
good prospects. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S QUALIFIED 
RISK COVERAGE, SEE YOUR NEAREST CONTI- 
NENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH REPRESENTA- 
TIVE—OR FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Member of the Continental-National Group 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 


Qualified Risk Insurance is just one of a long line of easily salable 
Continental Casualty Policies. Watch for this page every month 
for news about other profit-makers. 


Continental Casualty Company 
Room 2808, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


() Please send me full details on your Qualified Risk A & H Coverage. 


(] | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Through continued national advertising, this symbol 
has become a helpful selling tool for Hartford Agents 
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eee An often over-looked, but in- 
teresting phase of the insurance busi- 
ness is 

Insurance. 


tradition-steeped Marine 

An article that delves 
into its history and present-day im- 
portance is on page 18. From the 
pre-revolutionary days when “moon- 
cussers”—men who used false lights 
to lure ships aground on Long Island 
—to 1961 and ships insured for as 
much as $35,000,000, marine insur- 
ance has shown continuous growth. 
Although entailing only a relatively 
small segment of the insurance busi- 
ness, marine insurance holds an in- 
creasingly important place in world 
trade. 


eee What the public wants and what 
we may believe the public ought to 
want are not necessarily the same 
thing. This is the truism which un- 
derlies many of the social pressures 
which have caused much concern to 
insurance leaders. Public policy, or 
the purposes of society at large, 
changes constantly as the nature of 
our life in society changes. In the 
climate in which we operate to-day, 
insurance must be comprehensive in 
its coverage; that is, substantially 
all persons in the community must be 
brought within its protective scheme. 
It is this requirement that caused 
the demand for financial security and 
then compulsory automobile insur- 
ance laws. Its full effect is described 
in The Evolution of Public Policy 
on page 20, which we believe to be 
one of the most thought-provoking 
articles we have published in some 
time. It will be in two parts with 
the conclusion in our August issue, 


eee There are many dangers to be 
encountered at sea and it is often 
possible for a pleasure cruise to turn 
into a harrowing duel with death. 


For July, 1961 


Today, the Sunday sailor has a 
wealth of material available to him 
which should cut down appreciably 
the chances of an unfortunate acci- 
dent. With Safety Aboard both the 
old salt and the landlubber out for 
his first trip can enjoy the sea know- 
ing that all possible precautions have 
been taken. See page 25. 

@¢¢ Tnsurance companies and agents 
must work together on the problems 
facing the insurance industry. Com- 
panies must work to convince 
authorities of the inadequacy of pres- 
ent rate laws. Agents and companies 
together must work on rate, market 
and public relations problems facing 
the industry. In facing The Chal- 
lenge of the Future, the article ap- 
pearing on page 27 states, it will be 
for the agency-manage- 
ment team to meet competition from 
direct underwriters. One way to do 
this, the author suggests, is to let 
the agents sell and the companies do 
the bookwork. 


necessary 


eee Not too many years ago, insur- 
ance companies competed for auto- 
mobile business mostly on the pro- 
ducer level. By 1959 they realized, 
however, that they must compete on 
the consumer level if they are not 
to be eliminated as a factor in the 
private passenger automobile field. 
Some of the results of competition 
in the industry are discussed in the 
comprehensive study of State Regu- 
lation on page 32. The article covers 
many of the developments since the 
SEUVA and their implications both 
in the automobile lines and in other 
coverages. In conclusion a sugges- 
tion for future action is presented. 


eee Various historians have offered 
formulas for interpreting the devel- 


opment of our civilization. One 


non-academic but thoroughly plausi- 
ble theory suggests that history can 
be interpreted as a race between the 
number of vital documents Mankind 
has been amassing, versus the ways 
Man has devised to store them. The 
History of Filing on page 45 uses 
this premise to point out the growing 
need for safe and convenient filing 
techniques. 

eee A duplicating machine has 
many uses in any office set-up. One 
insurance company has used the ma 
chine as a basis for developing a 
system which allows for /ncreased 
Operating Efficiency. The most im- 
portant result of this new system, a 
successful method of agent follow-up 
in pending cases, is described on 
page 48. 


eee Involved in the process of han- 
dling cash transactions are the type 
of checks used, numerical controls, 
preparation, signatures and mailing, 
A most expeditious method of solv- 
ing this problem has been developed 
by one company using IBM equip 
ment. On page 58 we are publishing 
an account of their efforts to Stream- 
line Cash. 


¢¢¢ (Of the utmost importance to ef 
ficent and effective fire department 
operation is a fool-proof system of 
communications. One California de- 
partment recently introduced a new 
method of graphic wire communica- 
tion which has proved to be more 
than worth its expense to the city. 
Because of this new technique, ]m- 
proved Dispatching allows the de- 
partment to send equipment to the 
exact locations of an emergency with 
what seems to be the greatest speed 
and accuracy possible. See page 73. 


eee One of the most widely dis- 
cussed issues in the industry today is 
whether the approval of a state in- 
surance department must be obtained 
for a rate filing before the new rates 
may be used. However, this is not 
a new problem since the advantages 
and disadvantages of such a proce- 
dure were extensively discussed six- 
teen years ago. The position of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, then and now, on Prior Ap- 
proval is outlined in the article on 
page 81 along with a run-down on 
the sentiments of other segments of 
the business. 





Editors’ Corner—Continued 


©¢°¢ On the whole, those involved in 
the Health Insurance field can be 
relatively optimistic. One major ac- 
complishment is the building of im- 
proved hospital relations and the 
re-establishment of liaison between 
insurers and hospital administrators. 
Information projects as part of a 
planned public relations campaign 
tend to remove many areas of poten- 
tial friction. The author of Hospital 
Relations on page 89 feels that there 
are many things to be confident about 
despite the government’s aspirations 
to take a more active part in health 
insurance. 

eee With more and more American 
companies expanding their facilities 
to other countries, Foreign Opera- 
tions Insurance is a major concern 
for new subsidiaries, branches or 
divisions. Every country has its own 
insurance laws and any company 
wishing to expand to foreign mar- 
kets must acquaint itself with these 
laws as well as with the customs 
of the country which may have a 
great effect upon its insurance pro- 
cedures. A discussion of the prob- 
lems that may arise when a company 
seeks to insure itself on foreign 
shores will be found on page 91. 
ee@ With innovations in individual 
risk rating plan procedures, which 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters has instituted on be- 
half of its companies, there is no 
longer any need for much desirable 
casualty business to find its way 
across the ocean or on to the books 
of direct writers and independent 
competitors. According to the author 
of Custom Made Jnsurance on page 
95 the utilization of these innova- 
tions and special procedures should 
insure the continued and growing 
success of Bureau companies. 

eee There are many reasons why a 
well-established general lines agent 
chooses to try his hand at selling life. 
The most obvious reason is financial 
but a desire to grow and a wish to 
prove one’s talents are also im- 
portant. Activation and Motivation 
on page 98 points out that the gen- 
eral agent has many things in his 
favor when he makes the decision 
to enter the highly competitive field 
of life insurance. He has already 
established a group of clients who 
trust him and he has unlimited ac- 
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cess to these potential purchasers 
of life insurance through inexpensive 
mail campaigns. With a little effort 
there is no reason why a successful 
general agent cannot become an even 
more successful life salesman. 


°¢° Stock companies have long been 
aware of the growing challenge of 
direct writers and mutual or spe- 
cialty companies and have sought 
more effective ways to combat their 
growth. If the stock companies are 
to continue to meet the challenge 
effectively they must encourage co- 
operation between The General 
Agent and His Company. Working 
as partners, both the agent and the 
company will profit and the industry 
as a whole will reap the rewards 
of intelligent and planned action. 
See page 129. 


BECOMES WEEKLY 


CoNnVERSION OF Northwest Agency 
Bulletin of Seattle to a weekly pub- 
lication, and adoption of a new title 
—Insuranceweek—were announced 
by Irwin Mesher, publisher, effec- 
tive with the first weekly edition 


May 5. The publication thus be- 
comes the first and only weekly in- 
surance journal in the Northwest. 
Insuranceweek was launched as 
Washington Agency Bulletin in 
1933 and became “Northwest 
Agency Bulletin” in 1936 when the 
area served was extended to include 
Oregon and Idaho. Two years ago 
the publication expanded further 
into the Montana and Alaska fields 
and is now serving the five Pacific 
Northwest states. 


NEW AWARD 


Tue NATIONAL AssocraTIon of 
Mutual Insurance Agents has cre- 
ated an annual advertising award 
for agency mutual companies which 
do the best job of promoting mutual 
insurance through use of the Asso- 
ciation’s symbol, the mounted war- 
rior, and its slogan, “Mutual Agents 
Offer More.” To be known as the 
“Mounted Warrior Award,” it will 
be presented at the Association’s an- 
nual convention each fall—beginning 
in 1962—to the company or compa- 
nies which qualify. Requirements to 
qualify will be announced shortly, 


REHABILITATION 


Two yeaARS AGO Tom Brewster 
could move his head and his lips 
and his eyes. Period. 

But he arrived in Hartford last 
month, midway in a tour of the na- 
tion’s rehabilitation centers, with a 
firm grip, a driver’s license—and a 
lot of heart. 

Tom, now 20, slid head first 
down a water slide at a Y.M.C.A. 
camp near Muskegon, Mich. in the 
summer of 1958. He hit the water 
at a peculiar angle injuring his 
spinal cord. From that moment he 
has been paralyzed from the neck 
down. 

Tom was a counselor at the camp 
and was insured against on-the-job 
accidents under an Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company workmen’s 
compensation policy. After several 
weeks’ emergency and surgical care 
at Muskegon he received rehabilita- 
tion through the company. 

Transferred to Craig Rehabilita- 
tion Center at Denver, Colo., not 
far from Colorado Springs, his 
home town, Tom began the long, 
tedious trip back. 

After months of intensive work 
at Craig—during which he became 
one of the first patients in the coun- 
try to be supplied with a pneumatic 
muscle device—Tom regained con- 
siderable use of his right arm and 
hand and some use of the left. 

His progress was so remarkable 
that, even without the use of his 
legs, he applied for and received a 
license to drive a specially-equipped 
car, And he enrolled as a freshman 
at the University of Colorado. 

Tom also developed a keen in- 
terest in other handicapped people 
and in what was being done for 
them at centers similar to the one 
where he had been a patient. He 
and fellow student Philip Hollar, 
who was engaged as Tom’s com- 
panion under terms of the insur- 
ance coverage, set off in Tom’s car 
for a summer’s tour of some thirty 
rehabilitation centers in the United 
States and Mexico. 

H. A. Stoppels, superintendent 
of the rehabilitation department, es- 
timates that about $30,000 has been 
spent so far on the Brewster case. 
“In Tom’s case, in particular, we 
feel that it has been well spent,” he 
adds. 
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mutual underwriting 





Class 


of Business 


Fire 

Ext. Coverage 
Home Multi. Peril 
Com'l. Multi. Peril 
Allied Fire 


. 


Premiums 


Earned 


$287,844 
104,086 
112,577 
4,054 
42,477 


Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 
Acc. & Health 
Group A. & H. 
Work. Comp. 


17,361 
33,667 
263,736 
168,329 
468,713 


Misc. B. I. Liab. 
Misc. P. D. Liab. 
Auto B. |. Liab. 
Auto P. D. Liab. 
Auto Fire, The 


163,605 

33,995 
838,859 
370,670 
190,486 


co 11 co @~ O Oo —-NWwe 


360,144 
7,122 
3,324 
5,032 
9,650 


21,989 
4| 
8,093 
8,977 
125,422 


owoo-N 
SS ed 


. Mutuals 


$3,650,253 


premiums earned. 


TOTALS 
* Last 000 omitted. #T 


by lines 
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$54,571 
8,052 
—2,012 
31 
6,108 
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3,891 
2,079 
4,260 
—609 
55,523 


13,402 

4.537 
21,848 
19,566 
18,052 
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GGREGATE UNDERWRITING FIGURES in the mutual 
Asn and casualty field are subject to easy misinter- 
pretation because of the wide differences in size of 
carrier, Classes of business underwritten and plans of 
operation followed. Nevertheless they do show trends 
so we present a breakdown of underwriting experi- 
ence by lines. As the Factory Mutuals do not report 
experience on a completely segregated basis and their 
method of operation varies considerably from other 
carriers, we show them separately. 

Over-all premium volume in the mutual fire and 
casualty field increased 7% in 1960 to advance mutual 
writings to about $3,900,000,000 including some $130,- 
000,000 written by several thousand small mutuals not 
included in the study. Every line except ocean marine 
and extended coverage showed an increase with largest 
dollar gains in automobile and workmen’s compensation. 
Of the 369 companies for which we have by-line under- 
writing experience, 294 write fire insurance but only 
eleven write boiler and machinery. Auto collision is 
underwritten by 235 carriers, auto liability by 187 and 
live stock by only 13. 

Improvement in underwriting has been painfully slow 
with the loss ratio declining from a high 65.5% in 1957 
to 64.2% in 1960 and the expense ratio down fractionally 
from 25.8% to 25.6% in the three year period. The 
combined loss and expense ratio declined nearly one 
point in 1958 but only half a point in 1959 and 1960. 


For July, 1961 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
(Last 000 omitted) 
%o 
1959 Increase 

Fire $275,741 9.965 15 
Extended Coverage 100,798 17 / 
Home Multi. Peri 102,060 
Multi. Per 3,651 
Allied Fire Lines 38,127 
Ocean Marine 22,010 
Inland Marine ; 32,583 
Acc. & Health, Except Group 268,718 
Group Acc. & Health . 152,414 
Workmen's Compensation 436,263 
Misc. B. |. Liability 156,570 
Misc. P. D. Liability 30,553 
Auto. B. |. Liability 794,828 
Auto. P. D. Liability 355,566 
Auto. Fire, Theft 182,955 
Auto. Collision 348,715 
Fidelity 7,369 
Surety 2,552 
Glass 4,876 
Burglary & Theft 9,426 
Boiler & Machiner 21,032 
Livestock . 40 
Reins. Unseg. 4.882 
Misc. Unsea 8,106 
Fact. Mutuals 115,619 


a 
Com'l. 


$3,723,054 


$3,475,454 


TOTALS 


Experience in the various individual classes showed 
relatively small changes for most lines in this three year 
period. Full supporting tables by line by company will 
appear in Best's Aggregates & Averages, 1961 edition. 
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reciprocal underwriting 





IXTY-TWO FIRE and casualty reciprocal or interin- 
sade exchanges operating in the United States 
in 1960 wrote net premiums (including membership 
fees) of over $517 million, up 9% for the year. 

Over-all underwriting experience deteriorated slightly 
with the incurred loss ratio, including loss adjustment 
expenses, up nearly one point to 63.9%. 
ratio increased 0.4% to 26.1%. 

Auto bodily injury liability amounted to $187 million 


The expense 


by lines 





and auto property damage to $83 million, underwritten 
by thirty-four carriers. Auto collision was $101 million 
and auto fire and theft $55 million, underwritten by 
about 40 carriers. Auto lines thus account for $427 
million of the $517 million underwritten in this field. 
Next largest lines are straight fire at $26 million and 
workmen’s compensation at $25 million, Statutory profit 
amounted to $47 million, about 9%, before allocation 
of savings to subscribers. 


Class 


of Business 


Fire 

Extended Coverage. . 
Home Multi. Peri! 
Com'l. Multi. Per 
Allied Fire 


Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 
Acc. & Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Work. Comp. 


Misc. 
Misc. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. F 


Auto. C 
Fidelity .. 
Surety 
Glass 


Bur 3. & Theft 


Boiler & Machinery 
Livestoc k ue 
Membership Fees 
Misc. Unseg 


TOTALS 


No. . 

of Premiums 

Cos. Written 
29 $26, 1 OC 
28 5,258 
12 6,292 
4 203 


413 


799 


66° 
407 
492 


$517,447 


* 


Premiums 


Earned 
$23,842 


5,079 
4.725 
184 
1,301 
757 

] 388 
682 
1,691 
25,043 


9,574 
2,082 
181,765 
82,589 
54,455 


100,353 
20 

112 
180 
210 


665 
407 
456 


$503,560 


- 


Losses 
Inc'd. 


38.4 
42.1 
43.5 
36.4 
29.2 


64.1 
33.6 
39.1 
12.7 
63.3 


42.6 
39.1 
59.1 
57.4 
51.6 


51.3 
38.6 
60.3 
66.0 
48.6 


52.6 
83.5 


54.3 


= t 


Adj. Comm. 


Exp. Inc'd. 


16.4 
23.1 
29.5 
16.1 

7.7 


30. 
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-u 
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21.0 
25.4 
14.0 
14.1 
16.2 


wd. on w 


13.4 
28.2 
36.0 
14.9 
10.3 


33.0 
Zt} 
; 72.0 
2.4 31.2 
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>, 
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9.6 14.6 
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N= 
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0.1 


4.7 
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~? 
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4.6 


2.2 


t 


** 
Taxes 


NNNNN NINO NNWNN 
COO—-&m CONDOR BA BON DCOOBDeD 


NNWHN— 


24 
0.1 
0.4 


*Stat. 
Und. 
P. or L. 


$6,210 
721 
-222 
48 

363 


-49 
2,707 
72 
—69 
2,008 


889 
338 
4,193 
5,636 
7,068 


17,138 
2 

-52 
-18 
37 

23 
114 
-92 


$47,065 


* Last 000 omitted. # To premiums earned 


** Does not include Federal taxes. 


lloyds underwriting— by tines — 


t To premiums written. 


auto fire, theft and comprehensive. Fire and extended 
cover premiums aggregated nearly $650 thousand. The 
summary table follows : 
No. . . # : t t 


Class of Premiums Premiums Losses Adj. Other 
of Business Cos. Written Earned Inc'd. Exp. ‘d. Acq. 


LEVEN LLOyYDs operating in the United States wrote 
nearly $514 million premiums in 1960 of which 
$344 million was auto collision and over $1 million 


*Stat. 
Und. 
P.orL. 


$491 $57¢ 36.7 0 Fon . $258 
. \é 173.1 0.7 3.8 127 
49.6 0. c 1.6 z 2 | 

59.0 8.3 9. 18.2 : 32. 4 


362.7 325. ; -| 
24.8 a : 69 
48.4 9.6 : : 12 
39.9 7 52.5 0.€ 52 
46.3 4.1 ) 5 ~22 


00 


~_——~+-n 


yy 22772 
cc c 
6o0 

On wawv 


irety . > ? 3 eee . ° 33 9 2.8 
TOTALS 
* Last 000 omitted. 


$5,369 $6,336 45.5 4.8 41.3 8.2 
# To premiums earned. { To premiums written. ** Does not include Federal taxes. 








Editors call him the backbone of America. Politicians call him the Majority Vote. 
Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 

He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents know him well. They 
provide much of the auto insurance he buys. And at the same time they are 
giving him opportunities, never before so readily at his disposal, to protect 
himself and his family more adequately with the home and life insurance he needs. 


For him, for millions like him, the State Farm agent is the Family Insurance Man, 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES /Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois [ial 





No Hope for Satisfied 
Salesman 


WE WERE ON A STILLHUNT for just 
exactly the right salesman to conduct 
some high-level negotiations that 
promised to be extremely lucrative 
for everyone concerned with them. 

“I know just the man,” one of my 
“Maybe I 
had better tell you, though, we may 
not be able to get him.” 


associates informed me. 


I inquired why and was informed 
that the salesman, a top performer, 
was quite independent and that a 
little bit of success made him indo- 
lent. 

“He’s satisfied with what he has, is 
that it?” I asked. 

“Right.” 

“Then let’s waste no time seeing 
him,” I concluded and stated. “We 
have no room in our enterprise for 
a satisfied salesman, and satisfaction 
is the most deadly of all opiates.” 


Contented Codgers 


THIs IS A STATEMENT I will stand 
by, because I have seen its truth 
working so many times. I know 
once-ambitious salesmen who are 
contented codgers now, because a 
little success spoiled them, robbed 
them of fire. 

They are quite different from a 
friend whose dissatisfaction 
and grows with success. He isn’t 
greedy. He gives his money away 
or spends it lavishly. “I don’t want 
too much for fear it will make me 


grows 


go soft,” is the way he explains it. 

You don’t have to be extravagant 
or too generous with yours, but I do 
implore you never to let success 
make you soft. For if it does, there’s 
no hope for you. 

Jack Dempsey used to say that 
only a hungry fighter can win fights. 
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WHY WORK? 1VE SOLD MY 
THE WEEK !* 


This may not be exactly true, but it 
is true that when a man is on his 
way up in any field, the pinch of need 
is his greatest spur. 

Are you becoming satisfied with 
what you have? Do selling challenges 
fail to thrill you? Do you find your- 
self saying, ‘““What’s the use? I don’t 
need the dough?” Then you're in 
grave danger of losing your punch, 
and had best do something about it. 

What? Look till you find some- 
thing that challenges you, gives you 
the same thrill you had when you had 
nothing but a reputation to make. 
Don’t, by all means, don’t let yourself 
go soft. 


Special a Day 


HERE'S AN INTERESTING, yet simple, 
yet old, idea I think any salesman 
could pick up and use again and 
again. I think it especially applies 
to over-the-counter salesmen in re- 
tail stores. 

The idea is to focus on a special, a 
different one each day, and sell that 
as hard as you can. 

It’s an age of specialization, you 
know, and specialists are the most 
successful. So why not specialize? 

Select your special, try to sell it 
to everyone to whom you talk—that 
is all there is to the idea. 


When you have sold your special, 
sell other items or lines, They will 
be easier to sell because your special 
has “softened up” the buyer. 


Don't Let Them Lose You 


SOME BUYERS HAVE A SNEAKY TRICK 
and it usually works. They physically 
lose the salesman when he calls. | 
knew the operator of a large lumber 
yard in New Mexico who got great 
fun out of losing the salesman who 
called on him. 

The yard was extensive, his en- 
durance was good, and he always 
wore marching shoes. So as soon 
as a salesman got fairly well into 
his story, the prospect would, with- 
out a word, get up and walk out into 
the yard, the salesman following him, 
which is what the prospect wanted. 
He would literally walk their legs 
off, and in most cases the salesman 
would drop out at a convenient spot, 
and never return to tell his story. 

One salesman |] know, though, 
didn’t fall for the trick. 

He anchored himself in the pros- 
pect’s office and told him, “If you 
don’t mind, I'll wait right here. 
You'll be back and then I can talk 
to you.” 

So he made himself comfortable, 
took a magazine from his pocket, 
provided just for this act, and started 
reading. He was pleasant, greeted 
the prospect when he returned for a 
brief visit, and waited on. 

He waited three hours, and this 
might to you seem a waste of time. 
But the prospect said “You win. Tell 
me what you have.” 

The order that resulted amounted 
to $20,000. His strength was to sit 
still. 
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You know what happens to insurance costs when 
losses, accidents and claims start to get out of hand. 
Now is the time to discover that Consolidated can do 

something specific about the problem. THE CONSOLIDATED COMPANIES 
A loss prevention department, second to none in the HARRY STRONGIN, Chairman 

industry, is at your beck and call to help reduce acci- 

dents . , . aid in the prevention of losses ... lend a CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
hand in eliminating hazards. Here is another money- 

saving service you can offer to any of your present LONG ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 

or prospective accounts when you do business with 

Consolidated .. a service aimed at cutting out the 100 CLINTON STREET — BROOKLYN 1. NEV 


vi 
headaches and cutting down the excess premium dol- 
lars for your clients. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE EAST AND MIDWEST 


VY YORK 


Do yourself and your clients a favor . .. call on 
Consolidated. 








CARL E. McDOWELL 

Executive Vice President, 
American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters 


HE CHARACTER OF the Ameri- 
| yee Marine Insurance market 
reflects its relationship to interna- 
tional trade and to ocean transporta 
tion. Marine Insurance is a small 
segment of the whole American in- 
surance dollar, but on the surface of 
the security which it provides there 
floats at any one time at least three 
billion dollars worth of ships and 


cargo. 


Wide Exposure 


The market’s total involvement in 
international relations exposes it to 
aspects of competition, law, and hu 
man relations, which are specially 
and peculiarly different from do- 
mestic industry. 

The rugged challenge of these fac- 
tors shapes and sharpens the char 
acter of the industry. It is an 
individualistic, independent, imagi 
native, and industry 
Singleness of purpose is its motivat- 
ing spirit. 

As the United States becomes a 
more involved force in world affairs, 
the contribution of the American 
Marine Insurance market to 
America’s strength will grow. The 


agressive 


firmness of such a statement, how 
ever, rests on the capacity of legis 
lative authority and insurance in- 
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dustry management to recognize and 
to maintain the specialized identity 
and character of the market. 

The American Marine Insurance 
business is conducted today by ap- 
proximately 244 insurance compa- 
nies, both domestic and admitted, 
doing business in one or more of the 
50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Approximately 98% of the net 
premiums are written by the 125 
companies that comprise the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine 
writers. 

The market’s business is con- 
ducted by insurance companies and 
by marine management offices. 

Stemming from the world’s old- 
est form of indemnity, the industry 
in this country dates from the early 
days of the colonies. In fact, The 


Under- 





Board of Underwriters of New York 
is probably the oldest industry trade 
association in the United States. It 
was founded in 1820, at which time 
the adjective “marine” was not 
necessary to define its character and 
function. 

The market is dynamic and pro- 
gressive. It does not survive on nos- 
talgic glories and romance. Never- 
theless there are some hints from the 
past of the adventures in store for 
today and tomorrow. 


Colorful Background 


In the near future a television 
serial expects to tell of the early days 
of the ‘“mooncussers” on Long 
Island. ‘‘Mooncussers” were the 
bane of existence of marine under- 
writers, for by false lights they en- 
ticed the weary and anxious sailor 
to ground his ship on the shores of 
the approaches to harbor. Only a 
bright moon frustrated their evil in- 
tentions and once grounded, ship, 
cargo, crew, and passengers were at 
the mercy of these landlubber vul- 
tures. Many an early home on the 
shores of Long Island was furnished 
and decorated by salvaged goods. 
Many calico dresses were fashioned 
from goods that came ashore and dis- 
appeared, And it is said that there 
are gardens of roses on Long Island 
descended from bushes that floated 
ashore from these wrecks. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Results of our 
“Agents Seminars” 


During 1960, executives of The Atlantic Companies got together with independent agents in all 
parts of the country for a series of informal meetings. They discussed industry problems and goals, 
ideas and “gripes”. We knew these meetings would be stimulating —but we had no concept of the 
number of practical, business-building ideas they would produce. Here are five ideas that our 
Companies, with agents’ help, have already turned into realities... 





wz COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING PROGRAM: Advertise- 


ments telling the public why to buy insurance 
e é) through independent agents are appearing in 90 
newspapers coast to coast, with agents’ tie-in list- 
ings. Agents pay half the cost of their listings only. 


PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN: The easiest-to-use monthly 
payment plan in the industry, utilizing a novel 
slide-rule calculator, has been made available to 
agents. The cost to the insured (10 month plan) is 
$2.52 per $100 of financed premium. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: Agents 
now benefit from a newly established ‘“‘idea mill” 
which meets in Atlantic’s Home Office and Mid- 
west and Pacific Division offices to analyze and 
improve anything from claims service to policy 
forms. 


BUSINESS SAFEGUARD PROGRAM: With the advice 
of agents, a coordinated group of flexible package 
coverages for all types of businesses has been 
designed. “Retailer’s Safeguard” has already 
proved itself in a number of states. 


AVERAGE COMMISSION SYSTEM: Eligible agents can 
take advantage of a new system which saves time 
and money in their office and in ours. 


ig 


Because of the success of these seminars, we will be inviting more of our agents to sit down with 
us for straight-from-the-shoulder talks in the months ahead. We hope that you will be willing to 
spare the time. Meanwhile, our sincere thanks for your past cooperation. 


Business Established 1842 
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T IS MY SOLEMN conviction, based 
Pal much about the 
nature of our contemporary society, 
that we are in the early part of “An 


reflection 


Insurance Age.” This is coming to 
be a society in which the insurance 
policy forms the cement that holds 
the structure together. Undoubtedly 
the rapid evolution, not to say revolu 
tion, in our knowledge about and 
control over the physical world, is 


the main cause of the changes taking 
place in our social fabric. Undoubt- 
edly insurance is consequence and 
not cause. 


ut insurance is the most 
characteristic consequence, and it is 
the one that is demanded, that is 
inexorably compelled by the evolu 
tion of society, in order to make the 
whole work. 

The meaning of “public policy” 
is important. By “public policy” as 
used in this article, | refer to what 
society wants or rather what those 
individuals in society want who are 
sufficiently articulate to make their 
demands What the public 
wants and what the public ought to 
want are not necessarily the same 
thing. Public policy is what the pub 
lic wants. 


known. 


It is closely related to 
law, but it is not the same thing as 
law. No specific statute or judicial 
decision expresses public policy. To 
describe or define public policy one 
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must read between lines and gen- 
eralize from a mass of related stat- 
utes and decisions, in order to ascer- 
tain the purposes society has, and 
what it seeks by the laws it creates. 
No one has a full perception of the 
forces that are moving in the back- 
ground of our contemporary history, 
of the motivations of its participants, 
and of the directions in which things 
are changing. Thus no one can know 
clearly and fully what public policy 
is. Even so, it is useful to try to 
describe it, for the attempt provides 
helpful insights, even when they are 
of necessity defective. 


In Constant Flux 


Public policy is not static but in 
constant flux. Society changes, and 
its purposes change. Those of us 
who are of conservative instincts 
may regret the changes, but to deny 
their existence is to play the ostrich. 
Public policy, or the purposes of 
society at large, changes constantly 
as the nature of our life in society 
changes. No one who has looked 
with any care at occidental legal his- 
tory of any period can doubt the 
ceaseless and rapid flux of human 
life and law. Public policy is not 
stable. Law is not stable. We can 
understand the present conforma- 
tions of public policy and the direc- 
tion of movement of public policy 
only if we appreciate the constancy 
and the rate of change. And nowhere 


is this more true than in insurance, 
for insurance lies close to the focus 
of contemporary life. 

A great lesson that legal history 
teaches is that the primary moving 
force in the interplay of society and 
law is society, not law. The law is 
mainly consequence, not cause. It 
is, in general, responsive, not crea- 
tive. Of course it is of the nature of 
law that it controls, confines, chan- 
nels, and alters the direction of hu- 
man activity. Law states bounds and 
limits to what people can do. But it 
does so only within narrow limits. 
Law cannot successfully oppose the 
massive subterranean and _ faceless 


“The cement that holds together” 
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forces that move in society and that 
determine the main outlines of our 
social life, for they create law. Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, the great so- 
ciologist who made the laissez faire 
position intellectually respectable, 
once that “‘stateways cannot 
alter folkways,” i.e., law cannot 
change society. This is an oversim- 
plification, but it teaches a lesson 
none of us should forget. It is un- 
doubtedly true that law cannot 
change society very much or very 
fast. Nor can law prevent change in 
society, except within narrow limits. 
For the most part, inertia and drift 
hold sway in the formation of public 
policy. No doubt this is a pessimistic 


said 


view, for it suggests that man can 
control his own destiny by rational 
means only within narrow limits. It 
is unfortunate that this is so. I re- 
gret it to the very depths of my being, 
but I believe that it is so. 


Need to Feel Secure 


So crucial is insurance to the func- 
tioning of our economy that a 


thoughtful scholar has said our “cap- 
italist” order would collapse without 
its support. But there is another as- 
pect to the role of insurance that is 


even more important because it 
colors the whole development of the 
law with respect to insurance. This 
is a psychological role. Not only 
does man need insurance for eco- 
nomic reasons that the economic 
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theorist can express in algebraic 
formulae ; man needs insurance be- 
It is 
probably more important to the hu 
man being that he feel secure than 
that he actually be so. This psycho- 
logical need or demand of human 
beings produces pressures upon the 
law far more intense than mere eco- 
nomic needs would do. 

As a commercial enterprise insur- 
ance is the most modern of institu- 
tions. Despite the earlier growth of 
ocean marine, and some earlier be- 
ginnings in other lines, insurance is 
really a product of the last century 
and a half. One is misled by looking 
too much to origins. The more im- 
portant question is when insurance 
became a characteristic and central 
facet of the social fabric. It was only 
in the nineteenth century that com- 
mercial insurance became important, 
and much of the really significant 
insurance business is a product of 
the twentieth century. This is a 
modern institution, still in process 
of creation. Its future lies before it. 

However, the insurance idea, the 
insurance principle, is not only old 
but universal among human beings. 
The insurance idea is so basic that a 
society is difficult to conceive that 
does not use it. Man needs security, 
and he needs even more to feel se- 
cure, and society must provide some 
kind of institution that gives such 
security and the feeling of security. 
Our commercial insurance enter- 


cause he needs to feel secure. 


prise is only the particular manifesta 
tion, for contemporary society, of 
the universal human need for in- 
surance. In every age there are 
institutions that hold society to- 
gether, and in ours it happens to be 
the commercial insurance that we 
know. Without this institution our 
world would collapse. But that is 
too pessimistic. It would be more 
accurate to say that some such in- 
stitution is inevitable. If it didn’t 
exist it would be created by cultural 
evolution. 


Mutual Aid 


In primitive society, the most com 
mon form of social organization was 
based on kinship ; the clan, the tribe, 
the extended family, constituted the 
structural principle on which society 
was built. The principal purpose of 
the kinship organization was the pro 
vision of mutual aid for all members 
of the kin group who needed it. 
That was what the family was for. 
But mutual aid is nothing but in- 
surance. Insurance of a sort was, 
then, the cement that held primitive 
groups together. Again, in the feudal 
system, the key to social organization 
was the very close and intimate rela 
tionship that linked lord and man. 
The man swore loyalty to his lord 
and agreed to fight in the lord’s 
battles and to aid him in various 
other ways. In return the lord pro- 
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vided protection and support to his 
man. These reciprocal duties of as- 
sistance and protection characterized 
the feudal system. These relation- 
ships provided insurance both to lord 
and man, i.e., provided for both se- 
curity and a feeling of security 
against the worst of the risks they 
perceived. Insurance was the cement 
of the feudal, as it was of the primi- 
tive, culture. 

As the commercial revolution 
swept away the traces of personal 
interdependence, whether provided 
through the family or through the 
feudal structure, which provided the 
individual with the insurance he 
needed, pressures built up for the 
satisfaction of those needs in other 
ways. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper to trace the historical evolu- 
tion of commercial insurance. Let 
but this one thing be said, that com- 
mercial insurance is the answer of 
our society to these pervasive and 
persistent demands of human beings 
for actual security and for a feeling 
of security. The process is not yet 
complete, and our generation is de- 
ciding what the final superstructure 
shall be like. 

Thus far I have not mentioned 
one important method by which se- 
curity and the feeling of security can 
be, and is being, supplied. That is 
through the modern state, the wel- 
fare state if you will. No doubt most 
of us would deny that the provision 
of the security needs of the human 
being by government is the best way 
to provide for those needs. But let 
it be said unequivocally that it is a 
possible solution, and that it works. 
Whoever thinks it is not the best 
solution should dedicate himself to 
providing a better one. But more of 
this later. 


Must be Comprehensive 


From this central function as- 
signed to insurance as its task one 
can almost mathematically deduce 
the more important aspects of public 
policy as they affect the insurance 
business. There are many facets of 
public policy, and I shall focus on 
only one important corollary to the 
key role played by insurance. It is 
this: that in order for insurance to 
do its job, in order to provide both 


security and the feeling of security 
for substantially all members of the 
social organism, insurance must be 
comprehensive in its coverage, i.e., 
substantially all persons in the com- 
munity must somehow be brought 
within the protective scheme that 
constitutes insurance. This is not 
merely desirable, it is imperative. In 
primitive society the fiction of adop- 
tion was born to make sure that 
everyone could get inside one of the 
kin groups which would provide him 
mutual aid. If commercial insurance 
does not provide a modern equiva- 
lent to the fiction of adoption, it 
does not do its job, and something 
else will replace it. To make this 
point somewhat more fully, let us 
focus attention on automobile lia- 
bility insurance. 


Early Auto Policy 


In its beginnings the automobile 
insurance policy took its color from 
the environment into which it was 
born, from the attitudes of the people 
and from the nature of the existing 
insurance institution. One crucial 
clause of the early automobile policy 
read as follows: “No action shall 
lie against the corporation [i.e. the 
insurer] to recover for any loss un- 
der this policy, unless it shall be 
brought by the assured for loss ac- 
tually sustained and paid by him in 
money in satisfaction of a judgment 
after the trial of the issue.” Now 
what is the character of an insurance 
contract that contains this clause? 
It isan indemnity policy. It has as its 
sole purpose the protection of the 
policyholder against the necessity of 
paying money out of his own pocket 
to satisfy a judgment. It is nothing 
more—it has no other social purpose. 

But other social purposes soon 
impinged on this kind of insurance 
policy. If, by reason of the insol- 
vency of the policyholder, he is never 
sued to judgment, or if sued to judg- 
ment does not have to pay anything 
out of his own pocket, the insurance 
company does not have to pay any- 
thing either, despite clear liability 
of the policyholder in a personal 
injury suit. The injured third per- 
son was thus uninsured and unpro- 
tected in every sense. Not only was 
he unprotected by the policy in any 
direct way, but he got no advantage 
from the fact that the policyholder 
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had it. If the policyholder was worth 
suing without the insurance policy, 
the injured person recovered ; if the 
policyholder was not worth suing 
without the policy, the injured per- 
son did not collect. I think this is a 
fair oversimplification of a complex 
situation. Any benefit that the in- 
jured third person got from the in- 
surance institution while it was of 
this character was purely incidental. 


The Whole of Society 


At an early stage in the conquest 
of this country by the automobile 
a change began to take place in the 
nature of the insurance policy. Con- 
sider, for example, the purport of 
the following statute: “No policy of 
automobile insurance . . . shall be 
issued unless there shall be 
contained within such policy a pro- 
vision that the insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy of the person insured shall 
not release the insurance carrier . . . 
and stating that in case judgment 
shall be secured against the insured 
... then an action may be brought 
against the company, on the policy 
and subject to its terms and limita- 
tions, by such insured person . . 
to recover on said judgment.” What 
is the consequence of such a statute ? 
It begins to extend the range of the 
protective umbrella of the policy 
beyond the class of policyholders, to 
include the class of injured persons, 
for now such persons can reach the 
policy to satisfy the claim. It was 
not so much a desire to improve the 
protection of the policyholder that 
caused the development, though the 
change did improve his protection. 
The moving force, even in this early 
stage, was a deep-seated feeling that 
the job of insurance is to provide 
protection to all who need the pro- 
tection, that the indemnity policy 
should become a liability policy, jand 
should provide protection for the 
whole of society against the conse- 
quences of automobile accidents. 

This undercurrent of feeling, this 
motivation, this public policy if you 
will, becomes ever more clear as one 
looks at successive developments. 
One development came to full frui- 
tion only in a couple of states, though 
suggested in many. Since the tradi- 
tional view of the nature of the auto- 
mobile insurance contract is that it 
exists only for the protection of the 
policyholder, and that any benefit 
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the injured third person gets is 
purely incidental, the courts tradi- 
tionally regarded it as reversible er- 
ror for a statement about the ex- 
istence of insurance to be made to the 
jury in a personal injury case, be- 
cause of the assumption, probably 
correct, that the jury would be in- 
fluenced by that knowledge. In many 
states this doctrine can be evaded 
successfully, so that in fact the jury 
gets a very good idea that there is 
insurance. 

In Wisconsin and Louisiana, at 
least, the legislatures thought it ab- 
surd to evade the non-disclosure rule 
by indirection, and that it should be 
possible to sue the company directly 
in the original lawsuit against the 
policyholder. The final form of the 
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Wisconsin statute which reads: “In 
any action for damages caused by the 
negligent operation . . . of a motor 
vehicle, any insurer... is . . . made 
a proper party defendant in any ac- 
tion brought by plaintiff on account 
of any claim against the insured.” 
The statute became effective only 
after hard-core resistance by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. Twice 
the court grossly distorted the mean- 
ing of the language in order to pre- 
vent the statute’s intended effect. 
The court felt that it was improper 
for the legislature to interfere with 
the insurer’s God-given right to make 
its own contracts and to decide whom 
it would protect. The court was very 
much impressed by a public policy 
that is basic in our legal system, that 
within very broad limits persons have 
freedom to make contracts with 
whomever they wish, about whatever 
subjects they wish, and in whatever 
terms they wish. This is a deeply 
felt value. It was doubly significant, 
therefore, that the Wisconsin legis- 
lature twice amended the direct ac- 
tion statute in order to express its 
intention more clearly, so that the 
court could not misread it. Even- 
tually the legislature had its way, 
and the statute became effective. 
The injured third party could sue 
the policyholder and his insurer at 
the same time and in the same action. 

In this paper I shall not ask 
whether this statute is wise. I only 
wish to determine its deeper mean- 
ing. The basic reason for the devel- 
opment, I submit, was the desire of 
the legislature, perhaps only partly 
realized by the legislature itself, to 
extend the scope of the automobile 
insurance contract, to bring a new 
class of persons under the protective 
umbrella. It wished to extend the 
coverage to provide effective protec- 
tion to many injured third persons. 
The undercurrent of public policy 
that prevailed was a strongly felt atti- 
tude that automobile insurance had a 
function to perform, the function of 
protecting society against the conse- 
quences of automobile accidents, and 
that it would be compelled to per- 
form that function. 


Financial Responsibility 


Though undeclared and felt rather 
than stated, the public policy thus far 
under consideration has been that 


whenever an automobile accident oc- 
curred, there should be a solvent de- 
fendant to be sued, in order to pro- 
tect injured third persons. This 
attitude began to become express and 
clear at a fairly early date. Thus the 
financial responsibility law devel- 
oped and moved onto the statute 
books. It compelled persons against 
whom there was an unsatisfied judg- 
ment arising out of an automobile 
accident to demonstrate financial re- 
sponsibility, usually by an insurance 
policy. This did not compel a very 
large class of persons to procure in- 
surance, for the sanction only op- 
erated after judgment, and few plain- 
tiffs would pursue to judgment a de- 
fendant from whom nothing could 
be collected. So the same public at- 
titude produced, in the course of 
time, more stringent variations of the 
law. The safety or security respon- 
sibility variant was enacted in a ma- 
jority of the states, beginning in the 
late 1930’s, and required financial 
responsibility of anyone involved in 
an accident. Always the tendency 
was to provide a solvent defendant 
for an ever larger and larger class 
of cases. 


Compulsory Insurance 


Finally compulsory insurance 
must be mentioned. Its purpose is 
very clear. It is a purpose of en- 
suring that in all cases there shall be 
a solvent and responsible defendant. 
Compulsory insurance has been with 
us for a long time everywhere, as 
applied to certain classes of motor 
vehicles. Compulsory insurance for 
all vehicles has been everywhere pro- 
posed for decades, though success- 
ful thus far in only three states. Its 
failure to make more headway is no 
indication that the public attitude 
that supports it is not strongly felt, 
however. It has been strenuously op- 
posed by the generally united efforts 
of the insurance companies. How 
long such resistance will continue, 
and how long it can be successful is 
impossible to say. Whether the com- 
panies should oppose compulsory in- 
surance is also a hard question to 
answer. Successful opposition in the 
legislature does not necessarily 
thwart the public attitudes which 
find their fulfillment in other ways. 


(To be Continued) 
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SAFETY 
ABOARD 


OATING IS ONE Of the relaxing- 
he sports in the world. You can 
wear old sun-bleached clothes, beat 
up sneakers and your most un- 
combed hairdo—and be right in 
style. The box camera, someone’s 
borrowed binoculars, and a lunch 
made out of leftovers . are per- 
fectly suitable. The only thing on 
board that can’t be second-rate is 
safety. 


Precautionary Methods 
boat 


How does 


safety ? 


your rate on 

Do you carry a life preserver for 
yourself and each passenger? It 
doesn’t have to be the orange-colored 
jacket any more. You might prefer 
the newer buoyant cushion or vest 
or even ring buoys. Just be sure 
they’re Coast Guard-approved and 
in top notch condition. 

Fire at sea is one of the worst 
hazards you’ve got to consider. 
Spilled or leaking fuel is most often 
the culprit, which means you’ve got 
to stand by when your boat is re- 
fueling. Periodically check all fuel 
line connections and make sure they 
are tight. It only takes a concentra- 
tion of 144% of gasoline in the at- 
mosphere—plus one spark from 
engine or cigarette—to cause an ex- 
plosion. Be a good housekeeper 
afloat, regardless of how you behave 
at home. Oily rags should be isolated 
in covered tins. When you reach 
shore, you can dispose of them safely. 

Watch out for careless handling 
of lines on board too. Sloppily coiled 
rope .. . or tossing a length of rope 
without warning all hands . . . can 
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easily cause a fall. Or worse, man 
overb ard ! 

As a Sunday skipper, you're not 
expected to be a mechanic. But take 
time to learn a few elementary repair 
jobs for things that most often need 
attention afloat. Have a well-stocked 
repair kit on board, 

A first-aid kit is a must too. It 
needn’t carry enough for the unlikely 
case of do-it-yourself surgery. But 
antiseptic, sterilized gauze and cot- 
ton, and adhesive tape will get you 
off to a good start. Headache, in- 
digestion and seasickness remedies 
(not for you, of course, but for your 
more delicate guests) would be a 
wise addition. 


Navigational Aids 


Unattractive as the idea may be, 
if you’re driving a small power boat, 
take the precaution to store paddles 
or a pair of oars on board. The sad 
day may come when you have engine 
trouble . . . and you'll have to row 
ashore. What if you’re too far out 
to paddle home—or if your boat is 


much too large to move on paddle 


power alone? The greatest safety 
device you can have on board for 
trying times like these is a ship-to 
Imagine 
the relief you'll feel when you're able 
to just flick a switch 
ask for help. 


shore Citizen’s Band radio. 


and calmly 


Direction Finder 


Another navigational worry can 
be tossed “into the air” by equipping 
your pleasure boat with a small, 
transistorized direction finder. Your 
bearings at sea will be constantly 
indicated on a good-sized compass 
dise leaving you free to follow wind 
and waves at will, secure you'll al- 
ways find your way back to port. 

Safety equipment took another 
step forward via electronics when the 
small boatman’s depth sounder was 
introduced. A self-contained power 
supply makes it completely inde- 
pendent of the boat’s electrical sys- 
tem—another safety measure. You'll 
find this instrument useful in detect- 
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ing submerged tree trunks, sand bars 
and any other threats to your boat’s 
hull. 

Lots of men out on the briny have 
as much fun with their boats ashore 
as they do afloat. Hunting around 
for new equipment, doctoring your 
real ills, fitting 
her out for your next clear-weather 
adventure these experiences 
make you a true master of your craft. 


boat's or imagined 


Safety Kits 


On rainy days when you won’t be 
using the boat, you can assemble new 
equipment at home. For hobbyists, 
the Heath Company of Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan has put together kits 
for building special safety aids like 
the direction finder, radio telephone 
and depth sounder. Boating can be 
year round sport, for do-it-yourself- 
ers. But if you’ve acquired the foggy 
notion that safety is a take it or leave 
it proposition afloat, you're wrong. 


The U.S. Coast Guard wearied 
years ago of rescuing negligent boat- 
men, and so today there are laws 
covering most aspects of seagoing 
safety. You must have approved life 
preservers, fire extinguishers, signal- 
ing devices, At the risk of a $2,000 
fine, you must learn to pilot your 
boat without endangering the life 
or property of others. Requirements 
vary according to the size and power 
of your boat. Perhaps the wisest 
thing to do is have the USCG Aux- 
iliary make a free safety check of 
your craft. 

You'll be well warned if you’re 
short on safety equipment. 

With safety aboard as your First 
Mate, you'll be set for many seasons 
of boating pleasure. 


EMERGENCY COVERAGE 


A PRECEDENT in the automobile in- 
surance business was set recently 
when Dairyland Mutual Insurance 
Co. kept an estimated 6,500 Wis- 
consin driver licenses in force by 
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The way things are now, an agent must be a specialist—a professional. It’s 


providing emergency coverage with- 
out even knowing the names of the 
drivers. 

A crisis for the drivers and state 
traffic officers was created at 4:30 
p.m. Friday, May 19 by a court 
order declaring Superior Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Madison to be in- 
solvent. The 6,500 had obtained 
licenses by showing Superior Mu- 
tual policies as proof of financial re- 
sponsibility. The court order made 
the licenses invalid. Few of the 
drivers knew of the situation and 
Wisconsin motor vehicle department 
officers faced the task of finding the 
drivers and picking up their licenses. 


The Company's Risk 


On Saturday morning, Stuart H. 
Struck, president of Dairyland Mu- 
tual, offered to provide coverage for 
several days at his company’s own 
risk while notifying the drivers and 
offering to insure them on a regular 
basis. James Karns, Wisconsin 
motor vehicle commissioner, gladly 
accepted Dairyland Mutual’s offer of 
emergency coverage. Meanwhile, 
however, newspapers had carried 
front page stories reporting the 6,500 
licenses automatically revoked by the 
court order. This caused a flurry of 
telephone calls to insurance offices 
until Sunday newspapers reported 
the action of Dairyland Mutual. 


LOSS CONSTANT 


A REVISED DWELLING fire insurance 
rating schedule designed to solve the 
underwriting problem of low valued 
dwelling policies and encourage a 
better ratio of coverage to insurable 
value has been filed by the Tennes- 
see Inspection Bureau. The new 
schedule, which has been approved 
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the customers. And our mutual deviation increases the value of your custom- 


ers’ premium dollar. A talk with us will simplify a lot of your problems. Better 
set up a meeting—and soon. 


IT HELPS TO “Sle Z 


SURANCE 


effective June 12 provides for a flat 
“loss constant” as the basis of each 
premium, As the fire rates have been 
reduced, the effect of the new sched- 
ule is to increase the premium for 
items under approximately $5,000 
and to reduce premiums for items 
over that amount. Once the loss con- 
stant has been applied to an item, 
additional amounts of insurance on 
the same item may be written at the 
reduced rates now applicable. The 
loss constant does not apply to ex- 
WARLEYSVILLE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. © HARLEYSVILLE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. © HOME OFFICE: HARLEYSVILLE, PA. tended coverage. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


T. G. McGUIRE 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
San Francisco, California 


HE PARTNERSHIP of the Ameri- 
yond Agency System and the 
Stock Fire and Casualty Companies 
is still the soundest and best method 
of marketing our product of insur- 
ance. We must prove it by actions 

we must show the buying public 
we can deliver a product that is 
superior, and at a price that is fair. 
We can do this by joint action—an 
exchange of ideas and information 
that will prove mutually helpful in 
steering our future course. 


Simple Goals 


Our goals and objectives are not 
complex and difficult to understand, 
agents look to the company side to: 
Create a stable market—to issue 
policies that are broad, rather than 
narrow in their construction—to 
adjust claims promptly, and finally, 
to pay you a livable commission and 
to operate in a manner that will pro- 
duce a profit for our stockholders, 
consistent with the aims and desires 
of our producers, employees, policy- 
holders and claimants. 

Several subjects are occupying the 

energies of company management, 
and taxing their ingenuity, skill and 
imagination in an effort to get satis- 
factory answers. These are not nec- 
essarily in order of their importance, 
but I think each one is extremely 
vital to our future success: 
(1) Rating Methods (2) Public 
Relations (3) Recruitment of com- 
petent people into the Insurance In- 
dustry (4) Automation and the ne- 
cessity of accepting it, and finally 
(5) Marketing. 


Rating Methods 


Needless to say, a business that 
has suffered successive underwriting 
losses in the years from 1956 to the 
present ranging up to $360 million 
annually has some problems. Our 
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job in management is to isolate the 
problem, diagnose the reasons it 
exists, and then prescribe a correc- 
tive program. Stated in super-simple 
terms our main concern has been too 
much outgo and not enough income. 
The pricing of our product, there- 
fore, becomes our initial concern, 
Insurance is a regulated business 
to a great degree, and therefore we 
cannot adjust our rates in an arbi- 
trary fashion; on the contrary, we 
must rely upon the rate regulatory 
authorities to promulgate the proper 
rate, In this area, we, as an indus- 
try, have failed miserably in con- 
vincing the authorities that we need 
more and faster rate relief. Rate 
making procedures have proved in- 
adequate in two dimensions 
(1) Lack of accurate trend and pro- 
jection factors in the promulgating 
of a rate. Making rates for the fu- 
ture by looking over your shoulder 
at only past experience, will certainly 
lead to an inadequate price, during 
an inflationary period. 
(2) Rating organizations are too 
often concerned with the political 
implications of their decisions rather 
than the need for an adequate rate. 


Important Changes Possible 


In the general field of rating 
several specific matters have been 
before the company executives such 
as Federal vs. State Regulation. 
Here the burden of proof is on the 
several states to show that the pres- 
ent system is superior to centralized 
Federal control. General opinion 
seems to favor the continuation of 
State control, however, several im- 
portant changes might be made. As 
an example, requiring every licensed 
insurer to file its loss data with the 
same statistical agency—the carriers 
to deviate only as their expense dif- 
ferentials allow. There is consider- 
able merit in this suggestion, and 
I suspect it will be given serious 
consideration by the Commissioners. 
Another matter that has been dis- 


cussed in a limited way is the prob- 
ability of a net rating system wherein 
the carrier quotes a rate ex-commis- 
sion, the producer adding a fee or a 
commission to the extent he feels he 
can justify it. I don’t think this idea 
has very many sponsors at the mo- 
ment, however, you as agents should 
be aware that it is being considered. 
So, the all important matter of get- 
ting the right rate at the right time 
is receiving attention, but the basic 
problem is still not solved. 


Public Relations 


The insurance industry has done 
something short of a bang up job in 
educating the public as a whole, and 
the public officials specifically, as to 
the basic problems facing our busi- 
ness. High and unreasonable jury 
awards are a manifestation of the 
lack of understanding of who finally 
pays the cost. The filing of question- 
able claims, even by people who con 
sider themselves morally above re 
proach, grows out of the feeling that 
every insurance company is fair 
game. Because so few policyholders 
ever have a loss, they seem to labor 
under the impression that there are 
unlimited profits in the insurance 
business—that we are made of 
money and need no sympathy from 
anyone. A scanning of the Profit and 
Loss statements of the carriers dur- 
ing the last few years should quickly 
dispel this idea. I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago the problem of convincing 
the rating authorities of our needs 
here, too, we have done an abomi- 
nable job of public relations. 

Finally, our “political action” pro- 
gram has been almost non-existent. 
Those who make their livelihood 
from the insurance business repre- 
sent a substantial block of votes in 
any state or political subdivision. 
But, seldom do we vote in unison or 
apply legitimate influence to con- 
structive legislative programs. I urge 
therefore that in your future delibera- 
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Challenge of Future—Continued 


tions that you pay particular atten- 
tion to the problems confronting our 
industry, and try to acquaint your- 
selves with the work that is cur- 
rently under way on the part of many 
of the large national companies in 
the form of the Insurance Informa- 
tion Institute, and also the work 
that is being done by Western In- 
surance Information Service on a re- 
gional basis. Both of these organ- 
izations are designed to help answer 
the problems I have outlined. 


Recruitment 


Unfortunately, our industry has 
developed a reputation in the minds 
of many people as a low paying 
business that lacks the glamour and 
opportunities available in other lines 
of endeavor. The result is that too 
many of our promising college and 
high school graduates tend to gravi- 
tate into fields other than insurance ; 
our industry and its opportunities 
have not been properly sold to them. 
There are great opportunities in our 
business for ambitious and compe- 
tent people. The remuneration is 
comparable, if not better than other 
fields of endeavor. It is imperative 
that mature leaders in this industry 
see that exceptional young people 
are attracted and retained. If not, 
our business will most certainly pay 
a very high price in the future. 


Automation 


In the conduct of an insurance 


| company, operations break into two 


broad categories—those functions 
that involve judgment decisions and 
must be made by human beings— 
for example—decisions on under- 
writing, production and claim settle- 
ment negotiations. These must be 
done by people and cannot be mech- 
anized or turned out by a machine. 
On the other hand, there are a great 
many functions in our industry that 
are of a repetitive nature that do 
lend themselves to mechanization. 
sy the use of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment companies are able 
to free people to concentrate their 
energies on functions that require 
judgment and let the machines do 
what they are best fitted to perform. 
It is in this area I think we will 


find some potential savings. Why 
can’t agents retain in their offices all 
of those functions that have to deal 
with the acquisition and direct serv- 
icing of business—why not let car- 
riers handle those functions that can 
be best done by machines? I know 
that this idea is not new and that it 
has been rejected by some agents on 
the theory that anything along these 
lines will encroach on the important 
relationships between the agent and 
his assured, but I again emphasize 
that we are being shortsighted not 
to take advantage of the savings 
these computers will effect for us. 
Producing new business and cement- 
ing old accounts should occupy the 
major part of your time. This work 
requires your physical presence. If 
you spend most of your time shuf- 
fling papers, or work that can best 
be done mechanically, the important 
part of business will be neglected. | 
can assure you our direct writing 
friends are doing just this—their 
salesmen sell and the carrier keeps 
the books. 


Marketing 


This subject has received more at- 


tention than any single subject I 


have discussed. The reason for this 
is very simple—it directly affects our 
income and _ profitability. Direct 
writers have taken a disproportion- 
ate amount of the desirable business 
out of the market, leaving the com- 
panies with substandard business, 
which in turn has caused large un- 
derwriting losses. As a corrective 
measure the companies have tended 
to restrict their underwriting, creat- 
ing greater problems for you agents, 
and finally, the most disagreeable 
feature concerns the matter of re- 
duced commissions. What can be 
done about this situation? First, it 
is necessary for agents, our pro- 
ducers, to sell and retain more de- 
sirable business, and it is up to the 
companies to make this as easy as 
possible. Now, how can this be 
brought about? Like the assembling 
of a nuclear device in which protons, 
neutrons and electrons are combined, 
we too, must have the necessary 
component parts to have the public 
accept our merchandise. These parts 
are: the product; the market in 
which to operate; and the salesman 
who sells that product in the market, 
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The product, which is the policy 
contract, must do the job the public 
needs and must do it at a price that 
is acceptable. The product in this 
case must be created by the carrier. 
In the State of Oregon there are 237 
agency companies entered—all of 
them depending on agents to sell 
their product. Almost every type 
and plan of coverage, properly rated, 
is available to you. Insurance is in- 
dispensable in the present scheme 
of things. The need is there and the 
market is created for us by this need 
—it is a whale of a big market. The 
property and casualty business in 
the United States is estimated to 
produce about $20 billion annually. 
The latest census, which has just 
been completed, estimated our pop- 
ulation to be 180 million people. 
Thus $111.00 per capita is spent an- 
nually for property and casualty 
premiums, 

We are in a service business—we 
sell an intangible—the only tangible 
part of our product is manifested by 
a piece of paper with some promises 
on it. You can’t see it—feel it— 
taste it; it has no dimension, color, 
style, speed or horsepower. It will 
not sell itself, it must be presented 
and sold. In the agents’ Association 
there are 526 members comprising 
a group of experienced, knowledge- 
able and competent people who can 
sell the product and maintain a good 
service after the sale. One of the 
real problems we have encountered 
during the last decade is the fact that 
general agents have all allowed 
themselves to be outsold by the 
hungry captive agent of the direct 
writer, It is necessary for you and 
your counterparts to sell the fine 
products and service that you have. 


MAN OF THE YEAR 
Ropert R. NEAL, general manager 
of the Health Insurance Association 
of America, was the recipient of the 
Harold R. Gordon Memorial award 
as health insurance man of the year 
at the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Health Un- 
derwriters in New York. Named in 
honor of the late Harold Gordon, 
the award recognizes service to the 
health insurance industry during the 
past year and for sustained and meri- 
torious service over a period of time. 
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Time And Shock 
Can Be Insured 


After fire or physical disaster [[] when lost time means lost 
income [_] when shock costs wipe out cash reserves [_] when 
a public image must be maintained regardless of costs [_] 


when supply or service rendered must be continued to retain 


customers [] Reliance TIME ELEMENT COVERAGE 
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American Surety/ Pacific National 
has joined the Transamerica 
Insurance Group! 


We hope you’ll be just as pleased as we are 
with this piece of good news. It means that 
now you and 11,499 other agents and bro- 
kers will get better, faster, more complete 
service than ever before. We write 27 dif- 
ferent kinds of insurance, but we have just 
one policy — satisfaction! Call any one of 


our more than 50 offices and we’ll prove it. AMERICAN SURETY COMPAN 
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STATE REGULATION 


S. ALEXANDER BELL 
Partner 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


HE SEUA DECISION was rendered 
ie 1944; Public Law 15 (the 
McCarran Act) was enacted in 
1945; and the All Industry or simi- 
lar state rating laws required to 
comply with the provisions of Pub 
lic Law 15 were enacted in all of 
the states during the following two 
years. Fifteen years have passed 
since then, yet state regulation of 
insurance is under greater attack to 
day than it ever has been during the 
entire period since the SEUA deci 
sion put the whole system of state 
regulation into jeopardy. On the one 
hand, the Senate Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly Sub-Committee is critical 
of the nature of state regulation un- 
der the rating laws and, on the other, 
the industry, or large segments of it, 
is critical of the rating laws and clam- 
oring for changes. Everyone has a 
different concept of what is going 
on and a different explanation for the 
reason, All agree that there is some 
thing wrong with the entire situation 
and that something should be done 
to correct it, but no 
agree as to what 
should be. 


one 
that something 
In the following, an at 
tempt will be made to examine the 
facts in the matter objectively and 
to clarify the situation. Perhaps after 
that some logical conclusions may be- 
come self-evident. 

When speaking of the rate situa- 
tion in the insurance industry other 
than life, it is break 


seems to 


necessary to 


down the problem by types of insur- 
ance because the rate problem in dif- 
ferent areas of insurance is funda- 
mentally different. These major 
areas are the fire lines, automobile 
lines, general casualty lines, work- 
men’s compensation and inland ma- 
rine. 


Prior to the SEUA decision, fire 
and allied lines insurance rates were 
promulgated by the various state in- 
spection bureaus, but were calculated 
for them by the regional actuarial 
bureaus. The statistical data involved 
in this rate making was collected by 
the Board of Fire Underwriters. All 
of these were private unsupervised 
organizations of insurance companies 
whose members paid their costs and 
determined their policies. The bulk 
of the fire and allied lines insurance 
business at that time was in the 
hands of the so-called “Board com- 
panies.” These companies were en- 
gaged in fierce competition among 
themselves within the rate structure 
which they jointly promulgated 
through this complicated rate mak- 
ing machinery. Their competition, 
therefore, was not on the basis of 
price to the consumer but primarily 
on the basis of compensation to the 
producer. This tended to create 
great unanimity among these compet- 
itors in their desire to maintain the 
highest possible rate to the consumer 
so as to have as much leeway as pos- 
sible in the field of producer com- 
pensation in which they competed. 
This was the situation that precipi- 
tated the SEUA case. 


Mutual insurance companies 
charged their policyholders the same 
or substantially the same rates and 
then made large policyholder divi- 
dend refunds thereby reducing the 
net rate to the policyholders. Large 
scale development of mutual insur- 
ance companies as a real competitive 
force which would bring down the 
rate structure did not exist and was 
not likely to develop because of the 
difficulty of financing mutual insur- 
ance companies and other handicaps 
placed in their way by the Board 
companies. The fact of their ability 
to organize and to exit and to pay 
dividends as high as 50% of the 
premiums charged was indicative of 
the nature of the rates promulgated 
by the Board companies. Since the 
facilities for rate making in the fire 
field are very expensive and involve 
inspections, etc., and since the con- 
trol of these rating and inspection 
organizations was in the hands of the 
Board stock companies, mutuals had 
difficulty in even obtaining the neces- 
sary data or service. In many states, 
membership in inspection bureaus 
and uniformity of policies had been 
made mandatory by legislation 
fostered by the Board companies. 


Unfavorable Atmosphere 


The few independent stock com- 
panies organized in some industrial 
areas where investment capital was 
available to compete on the basis of 
reduced rates had tough going. The 
general atmosphere was not favor- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Regulation—from page 32 


able for any fire company which did 
not operate in the orthodox manner. 
These companies could not obtain 
their through the same 
agencies as the Board companies be- 
cause of agreements between the 
companies and their agents which 
specifically provided that only Board 
companies could be serviced by 
Board agents. At one time an inde 


business 


pendent fire company which sought 
admission to the State of New York 
and did not agree to abide by the 
class 1 agency commission scale 
could not even secure a license to 
enter New York. It took a court 
decision to set aside this administra- 
tive ruling. In general the tenor 
was set by the Board companies, gen- 
erally the few leading major compa- 
nies, to keep the fire business within 
this private club in which the mem- 














Use the direct approach 
... to step up your sales 


@ Successful agents know the value 
of mail advertising in making and 
maintaining contact with clients and 
prospects. Many agencies were built 
in just this way: through carefully- 
written letters which explained 
changes and improvements in cover- 
age; opportunities to show savings in 
time or money; how to take fuller ad- 
vantage of service facilities; other 
benefits. This type of promotion was 
usually backed up by mail campaigns, 
directed to wider groups, and planned 
to obtain sales leads. 


This use of direct mail to support 
personal selling has always and still 
meets a basic need of the insurance 
producer. It’s fairly expensive, for it 
takes a substantial investment to kee 
a good mail program going—buat will 
pay out. 

It’s here that we can help with a 
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bers could compete for the agents 
but not for the customers. 

The situation in the automobile 
lines prior to the SEUA decision was 
as follows: The bulk of the automo- 
bile insurance was written by the 
members or subscribers of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association. A 
large part of the physical damage 
coverages rated by the NAUA was 
written by the fire companies which 
were members of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The rates 
promulgated by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the 
NAVA generally known as “manual 
rates” were based on the experience 
of their members and subscribers 
which at that time represented the 
bulk of automobile insurance written. 
The members of either association, 
commonly known as the “conference 
companies,’ whose number was 
fairly small and who were the largest 
writers of automobile lines, set the 
policy of both organizations. The 
subscribers merely followed and took 
advantage of the facilities. 

The majority of the automobile 
writing mutuals were members or 
subscribers of the Mutual Rating 
Bureau whose rates generally fol- 
lowed those of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. Large policyholders’ 
dividend refunds were paid by these 
companies out of their savings in op- 
erating costs. 

Automobile lines developed very 
rapidly and became the largest single 
factor in the total of insurance pre- 
miums other than life and accident 
and health written in the United 
States. As of the date of the SEUA 
decision, automobile line premiums 
represented approximately 40% of 
the total of all such premiums. 


Independent Companies 


The rates promulgated for auto- 
mobile lines by the conference com- 
panies were also influenced by the 
fact that these companies competed 
with each other on the producer 
rather than the consumer level. How- 
ever, because the machinery of rate 
making in the automobile field was 
such that companies did not have to 
join any inspection bureaus, and 
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were not required to furnish statis- 
tics of experience, a number of in- 
dependent companies were organized 
to compete with the conference com- 
panies on the basis of lower rates. 
These independent companies made 
their rates by the simple expedient of 
taking the National Bureau and 
NAUA rates and reducing them by 
a flat percentage equal to the reduc- 
tion in their cost of acquisition and 
operations. They also concentrated 
on the selection of the preferred mo- 
torists whose incidence of loss was 
lower than average, in which they 
were facilitated by the cut-rate pre- 
miums they offered as an induce- 
ment. 


Automobile Market 


Asa result, the situation which de- 
veloped in the fire insurance field 
and which led to the SEUA case, 
never developed in the automobile 
field. The independent companies, 
together with the dividend paying 
mutuals, continued to grow and 
prosper at the same time that in- 
dependent companies in the fire field 
had difficulty getting off the ground. 
The prosperity of these independent 
companies and the constant increase 
in the volume of business they wrote 
was due not only to the fact that 
they offered a lower price to the con- 
sumer, but also to the rapid growth 
of the automobile insurance market. 
As of the date of the SEUA deci- 
sion, there existed in the automo- 
bile insurance field a keen competi- 
tive struggle between the conference 
and independent companies which 
did give the motorist an opportunity 
to purchase his automobile insurance 
at a fair price. 

The general casualty lines other 
than automobile and workmen’s 
compensation do not in total repre- 
sent a very large part of the pre- 
mium volume in the United States. 
The largest part of these lines is in- 
surance of business enterprises in 
which premiums are substantial. 
These lines have been written until 
recently almost exclusively by the 
members of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. The Na- 
tional Bureau, therefore, was and 
still is the only source of statistical 
data necessary for the calculation of 
rates in these lines. As in the case 
of the automobile lines in the early 
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days of their development and prior 
to the SEUA decision, the rate levels 
in these lines maintained by the Na- 
tional Bureau were predicated upon 
the fact that competition among the 
members of the Bureau was for the 


agent and not for the customer. 
Therefore, generous expense allow- 
ances geared to the prevailing com- 
mission levels have always been al 
lowed in these rates. However, in 
some of the large commercial lines 
with the growth of the enterprises 


involved, the threat of self-insurance 
replacing the insurance companies 
has operated to keep the rates down 
to the consumer and to reduce the 
commissions to the producer. Over- 
all, however, the rates have been 
maintained at a fairly high level. 
Workmen’s compensation being a 
statutory cover and all statistics and 
rate making being almost exclusively 
concentrated in the hands of the Na- 
tional Counsel on Compensation In- 
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Regulation—Continued 


surance, the situation was quite dif 
ferent from that existing in the other 
lines of insurance. In effect work 
men’s compensation rate making is 
in the hands of a statutory rate mak- 
ing agency. There being no central 
rate making instrumentally con- 
trolled by a small group of compa- 
nies, competition in workmen’s com- 
pensation lines was always on the 
consumer rather than the producer 
level and, therefore, presented no 
problem as of the date of the SEUA 
decision. 

Inland marine is a small line of 
insurance. Prior to the SEUA deci- 
sion and before multiple line writ- 
ings were permitted, it was written 
only by fire companies and was 
largely in the hands of the Board 
companies, Inland marine insurance 
being a fairly recent development, no 
specific rating machinery existed as 
of the date of the SEUA decision for 
the promulgation of inland marine 
rates, most of them being made by 
the companies individually on the 
basis of judgment and their own ex- 
perience. 


The immediate effect of the 
SEUVA decision was to make all 
rating bureau activity illegal under 
the various anti-trust statutes of the 
United States. Since these organi- 
zations could not be liquidated over- 
night without great injury to the 
insurance business and to the eco- 
nomic life of the country, Congress 
promptly responded to the pleas of 
the insurance industry by passing the 
McCarren Act (Public Law 15). 
This Act recognized the fact that 
making rates in concert is essential 
in the insurance business and de- 
clared a temporary moratorium for 
application of the Federal antitrust 
statutes to the insurance business 
pending reorganization of their price 
making activity in concert to a basis 
where it would be effectively super- 
vised by state insurance authorities. 


Time to Study 


Public Law 15 also gave the vari- 
ous industry associations time to 
study the situation and, in coopera- 
tion with the state insurance super- 
visory authorities, to work out a new 
approach to the problem of rate mak- 


ing in concert. All-Industry commit- 
tees together with committees of the 
NAIC worked out model all-indus- 
try rating laws separately, one for 
fire and one for casualty lines. At 
that time the separation between 
these two lines was fairly clear (mul- 
tiple line statutes were in effect in 
only a few states) and the competi- 
tive situation was quite different. 
Both the fire and casualty rating 
bills, in general contained the same 
basic provisions: (1) a _ general 
statement as to how the rates are 
to be made which was broad enough 
to cover the existing methods of rate 
making ; (2) a requirement for filing 
and justification of rates; (3) a pro- 
vision for the organization and su- 
pervision of rating bureaus; and (4) 
a provision for the organization and 
supervision of advisory organiza- 
tions. The differences between the 
two bills were in the following: The 
fire bills provided for the rates to 
be based on the average of five years’ 
experience; the casualty bills were 
silent with respect to the period to 
be covered by the statistical back- 
ground. The casualty bills contained 
a provision (which the strong inde- 
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United States and Canada, maintain the highest standards for 
ethical practices to be found anywhere in the insurance industry. 





pendent group which existed in the 
automobile field exacted as the price 
for their cooperation) assuring the 
independent companies freedom from 
domination by the conference compa- 
nies through enforced uniformity in 
statistics. As subsequently passed by 
the various state legislatures the ma- 
jority of these rating laws required 
the approval of all rates, both fire 
and casualty, by the insurance de- 
partments. A few provided for sub- 
sequent disapproval. All of them, 
however, required filing and support 
by appropriate experience statistics. 

The passage of state rate legisla- 
tion took several years. Several 
more passed before the various in- 
surance departments began to cope 
with the situation to some extent. 
A great many insurance departments 
are not yet equipped to cope with 
the situation even at this late date 
and simply act as rubber stamps for 
the rating bureaus and the individual 
companies. Nevertheless, a great 
many fundamental changes have 
taken place during the last sixteen 
years since the SEUA decision that 
have drastically changed the shape 
of the entire industry and its require- 


ments. These changes resulted not 
so much from the changes in legisla- 
tion as from changes in the general 
economic situation. The postwar ex- 
pansion of the economy and the wave 
of prosperity had much more to do 
with the changes in the insurance sit- 
uation than legislation. This is partic- 
ularly true in the automobile lines 
which, being 40% of the total volume 
and of greatest immediate impor- 
tance to the consuming public, are 
of the most urgent concern. 

In the automobile lines following 
the close of World War II (which 
took place shortly after the SEUA 
decision was rendered and before all 
of the state rate legislation was 
passed) the volume of premiums ex- 
panded at a fantastic rate as the 
country restocked its automobile 
population, on the one hand, and fi- 
nancial responsibility legislation en- 
acted in a progressively larger num- 
ber of states forced more automobile 
owners to buy insurance. While 
prior to the last war automobile li- 
ability insurance was purchased by 
less than 25% of the automobile 
owners, under the pressure of the 
financial responsibility legislation, al- 
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most over night 75% or more of the 
automobile in the 
market for the insurance. Moreover, 
this financial security legislation con- 
verted automobile insurance from a 
luxury item into a necessity. 

This was an opportunity for wide 
awake merchandisers to step in and, 
by changing the emphasis in their 
rate making from the producer to the 
consumer level to “cash in on the sit- 
uation.” Within no more than a dec- 
ade the automobile lines which were 
largely written and controlled by the 
conference companies before the last 
war were to the extent of more than 
50% in the hands of independent 
companies and to the extent of about 
30% in the hands of only four large 
independent companies. 


owners were 


Rate Making 


The conference companies, unable 
to readjust their selling organiza- 
tions and costs geared to competition 
on the producer level to competition 
on a consumer level, were gradually 
reduced to a minority in the total 
premium volume on private passen- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ger automobile. Yet while they be 
came a minority factor in satisfying 
the requirements of the automobile 
insuring public, they continued to 
be the major and almost the only 
source of rate making in the private 
passenger field. The several largest 
independent companies came more 
and more to rely on their own ex- 
perience which they did not furnish 
to any central organization for use 
in promulgating rates for other com- 
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panies or groups, and the smaller in- 
dependents continued to make their 
rates by the old expedient of a per- 
centage deviation from rates promul- 
gated by the conference companies 
through the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters and the NAUA. 

Thus in the rate making processes 
in the private passenger automobile 
insurance field, the situation as of 
approximately the end of 1959 was 
as follows: The conference compa- 
nies writing less than 25% of the 
volume of private passenger insur- 
ance at rates anywhere from 15% 
to 20% higher than those quoted by 
independent companies continued to 
lose business and were reduced to 
writing practically nothing but sub- 
standard risks. In determining their 
own rate revisions on the hasis of 
their own experience with such risks, 
and retaining the high expense pro- 
visions required by the nature of 
their sales organizations (inherited 
from the early years when they were 
in the control of the automobile in- 
surance field) they were compelled 
to seek ever higher rates. As a re- 
sult they lost even more business to 
the independents whose rates were 
maintained at a fairly constant dif- 
ferential. The result was that the 
conference companies continued to 
more money on the 
they wrote and the independent com- 
panies, which followed their upward 
as well as their downward rate re- 
visions, made more money each time 
the conference companies sought to 
reduce their losses by 


lose business 


increasing 
rates. 

sy 1959, the conference companies 
finally realized that they must com- 
pete on the consumer level if they 
are not to be completely eliminated 
as a factor in the private passenger 
automobile field. This last they 
could not afford because their 
agency organizations would have 
been seriously hurt by any further 
loss of income from automobile lines. 
Since these companies still made 
profits on lines other than automo- 
bile secured through the same agency 
organizations, it was necessary for 
them to maintain the volume of their 
automobile business even at a loss. 
Accordingly at the end of 1959 the 
so-called merit-demerit rating plan 
was devised which for the first time 
placed the conference companies in 
a position to compete with the four 


major independents who were selling 
insurance at lowest rates. The rate 
reductions inherent in the safe-driver 
merit-demerit system were not a re- 
sult of any drastic changes in the 
sales cost provisions of the confer- 
ence companies ; they were a simple 
competitive move in what is gener- 
ally accepted as a “rate war” which 
has been raging ever since. Similar 
steps, to counter this action of the 
conference companies, have been 
taken by the large and some small in- 
dependents, all for the same purpose 
and without regard to the actualities 
of their cost framework. 


Untenable Position 


The insurance departments whose 
duty it is under the existing rate 
statutes to approve all of these filings 
were put in an untenable position. 
The statistical evidence justifying 
most of these changes was one 
largely predicated on judgment. All 
of these filings generally tended to 
reduce the rates and disapproval of 
rate reductions is, to say the least, 
politically difficult in the majority of 
the states with respect to such an 
important consumer item as automo- 
bile insurance. Thus, under the ex- 
isting rate regulatory machinery the 
insurance supervisory authorities be- 
came involved in the rate war in 
which the entire basis of the McCar- 
ran law, the importance of pooling 
the experience in order to make 
proper rates in concert is completely 
disregarded and rates are made to 
meet immediate competitive condi- 
tions regardless of costs. Neverthe- 
less, the intervention of the insur- 
ance departments under the majority 
of the rating statutes which require 
prior approval of filings still restricts 
freedom of action in this rate war. 
To obtain greater freedom of ac- 
tion, both sides in the controversy, 
the conference and the independent 
companies, have almost unanimously 
come to a change in their views with 
respect to what is necessary to sat- 
isfy the antitrust statutes of the 
United States. In the middle 40’s, 
it was the majority view that prior 
approval of filings was the only thing 
that would satisfy the requirements 
of these statutes and avoid prosecu- 
tion for making rates in concert. 
Today the view is that prior ap- 
proval is not necessary and that sub- 
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sequent disapproval of filings is suf- 
ficient for compliance with the Mc- 
Carran Act (proper state supervi- 
sion of rate making in concert). 

In this change of mind, compa- 
nies have been greatly assisted by 
the views expressed by the members 
and staff of the U. S. Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Sub-Committee, 
which has been investigating this 
area of the insurance business for 
several years, On the basis of their 
findings, they have generally ar- 
rived at a conclusion, which while 
not yet official has been pretty well 
publicized, and which is fairly clearly 
expressed in the so-called Kefauver 
rating bill pending enactment in the 
District of Columbia. Their view is 
that the prior approval provision has 
not operated to encourage competi- 
tion and that removing this hurdle 
from the path of the companies in 
their competitive struggle for the 
premium dollar will make competi- 
tion keener, prices lower, and will 
result in great benefits to the public. 

Since, to a very large extent these 
conclusions are predicated upon the 
findings made in investigating the 
existing situation in the fire rather 
than casualty lines, particularly au- 
tomobile lines, a look at the devel- 
opments which took place in these 
lines since the SEUA decision will 
be helpful in determining the validity 
of these conclusions. 


Developments in Fire Lines 


The same wave of prosperity fol- 
lowing World War II which has 
quickened the tempo of economic ac- 
tivity in the United States and the 
inflation of the post-Korean war era 
have operated to change the whole 
complexion of fire insurance as 
they have in the automobile insur- 
ance business. The great post-war 
building boom of private housing 
units expanded the fire insurance 
business manyfold in an area where 
the ultimate mass-consumer was in- 
volved on a large scale for the first 
time. Mass merchandisers in this 
field found an opportunity to build 
large premium volumes by catering 
to the consumer directly rather than 
to the existing agency organizations. 
In this field again, affiliates of the 
large independent automobile writers 
on the one hand and the Insurance 
Company of North America, a large 
independent fire writer, have been 

(Continued on the next page) 
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most active. But in their efforts to 
reduce the rates in the fire lines, 
they did not have the same open field 
the rating laws gave them in the au- 
tomobile field, because of the effec- 
tive control which the board compa- 
nies still had on the rate making 
machinery. In the fire field, these in- 
dependent companies had to become 
members or subscribers of the exist- 
ing rate making system of inspection 
bureaus, and the only way they could 
reduce their rates and give the con- 
sumer the benefit of their lower sales 
costs was by way of deviation. 

These deviations had to have the 
approval of the various insurance de- 
partments and were fought bitterly 
by the rating organizations as ag- 
grieved parties. In addition to the lit- 
igation, both on the administrative 
and on the judicial level, the exist- 
ing system also subjected these in- 
dependent companies to exorbitant 
charges based frequently on rather 
far-fetched construction of the rules 
and regulations in effect in the vari 
ous rating organizations. 
words, independent companies in 
their efforts to reduce their rates in 
the fire lines had to fight bitterly 
step by step all the way up through 
the insurance departments and 
through the courts against deter- 
mined opposition. This opposition 
actually did not collapse until the 
year 1960 when the Board of Fire 
Underwriters, faced with the Kefau- 
ver bill joined the bandwagon of 
those who clamored for elimination 
of prior approval of rates and the 
adoption of the Kefauver bill or simi- 
lar legislation in all of the states as 
a model. 


In other 


The Kefauver bill actually was a 
result of this bitter battle to free the 
fire lines from the stranglehold of the 
entrenched interests on the rating 
machinery. While the board com- 
panies appear to have surrendered 
on the legislative and judicial level, 
it will be a long time before the in- 
dependent companies may have as 
free a field in the rate making area in 
the fire lines as they now have in 
the automobile lines. The reason is 
that while in the automobile lines the 
large independents do not need the 
facilities and services of the rating 
organizations, in the fire lines the in- 
dependents still to a very large ex- 
tent depend on these facilities and 
cannot afford to destroy them. On 
the other hand, since this rate mak- 
ing machinery is still controlled by 
the Board companies and will con- 
tinue to be so controlled until it is 
completely reorganized under appro- 
priate legislation, the large fire inde- 
pendents will continue to be handi- 
capped in their competitive struggle 
with the Board companies. Never- 
theless, in the mass consumer lines 
which have been largely freed from 
the control of existing rating ma- 
chinery, such as the homeowners, the 
competitive situation at the present 
time is as free as it is in the automo- 
bile lines. 


American Agency System 


In addition to the forces of the or- 
ganized board and conference com- 
panies and of the state and Federal 
authorities, another factor of great 
importance to be considered in con- 
nection with the rate problem, par- 
ticularly in the fire lines, is the 
American Agency System. The 


American Agency System grew up 
under the protection of state super- 
vision. As was made clear before, 
all rate activity of the principal rat- 
ing organizations in all lines of in- 
surance prior to the SEUA decision 
was geared to the needs of the dis- 
tributor rather than consumer. 
Agency organizations controlled the 
distribution of insurance to the con- 
sumers and insurance companies 
competed for their services and only 
through them for the insurance 
markets. Thus the struggle between 
the independent companies and the 
board and conference companies 
which became so acute following 
World War II and the SEUA de- 
cision was in essence an attack by 
the independent companies on the 
entrenched agency control of the 
market. By going directly to the con- 
sumer through controlled sales or- 
ganizations, these independents were 
actually destroying the foundations 
of the American Agency System and 
its high commission rates. There- 
fore all agency organizations were 
solidly behind and actively support- 
ing every step of the organized op- 
position to the demands of the in- 
dependent companies for freedom of 
action in the rate making field. The 
power and influence of the agency 
organizations cannot be underesti- 
mated when it is realized that all of 
these activities ultimately involve 
legislative action which depends on 
political power and influence. 

The system of state supervision 
prior to the SEUA decision was not 
concerned with the protection of the 
public on a price level. The protec- 
tion the system of state supervision 
was designed to provide for the pub- 
lic was that of solvency and fair 
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dealing. Prompted by various in- 
vestigations, commencing particu- 
larly with the Armstrong investiga- 
tion in the early years of this century, 
legislation was enacted in the vari- 
ous states which, properly enforced, 
offers the American public more 
than adequate protection against un- 
fair practices and insolvency of in- 
surance companies. Until after the 
passage of the McCarran Act and the 
All Industry rate legislation the pub- 
lic was not given any assurance of 
fair treatment with regard to rates. 
Thus the general tenor of the sys- 
tem of state regulation, its underly- 
ing philosophy, its general attitudes, 
traditions and habits, developed 
over almost 100 years of state regu- 
lation, were conditioned by the sys- 
tem of rate making and rate control 
which the industry developed prior 
to the SEUA decision. The then 
prevailing philosophy, competition 
on the agency rather than consumer 
level, in the predominant majority 
of the insurance industry was gen- 
erally the philosophy of state super- 
visory authorities. Therefore, the 
impact of the SEUA decision on the 
state authorities was just as drastic 
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as it was on the insurance industry 
and it took quite a number of years 
following the SEUA decision for the 
new philosophy of competition on 
the consumer level to filter down 
through the machinery of rate reg- 
ulation. As of this date it has not 
as yet fully penetrated through the 
entire system. 


No Definite Position 


In their struggle for the preserva- 
tion of control of the rate making 
machinery, de facto if not de jure, 
the board and conference companies 
still have the sympathetic ear of a 
large section of the state supervisory 
authorities. However, crowded by 
the investigative power of the Fed- 
eral government, and particularly by 
the activity of the Senate Anti-Trust 
and Monopoly Sub-Committee, the 
state regulatory authorities have 
been frantically searching for a solu- 
tion to the predicament in which they 
were placed by the advent of the 
SEUA decision and rate legislation. 
Harassed by inadequate budgetary 
appropriations; the inability to find 
competent personnel to perform this 


difficult function; by bitter contro 
versies between the opposing sections 
of the insurance industry in which 
they were caught in the cross fire; 
and still collectively uncertain in 
their own minds as to which is the 
proper road to the performance of 
their duties as all-around insurance 
supervisory authorities, they have 
not as yet arrived at a definite posi- 
tion. As of this date it would appear 
that they are merely holding the fort 
as best they can under existing legis- 
lation and conditions. Their prin- 
cipal dilemma can be summarized 
somewhat as follows. Rate legisla- 
tion requires them to supervise rates 
that would not be unfair, unreason- 
able or unjustly discriminatory, yet 
neither existing legislation nor exist- 
ing machinery of rate regulation 
makes it possible for them to do an 
adequate job. 

The specific 
enough as to what the proper rates 
should be, and the enforcement ma- 
chinery is not fully competent to de- 
termine the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the rate filings. On the other 
hand, unrestrained rate competition 


legislation is not 
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OFFICE FURNITURE 


A new line of chairs, “Harwood,” with 
advanced styling for executive offices and 
reception and lounge areas is available in 
several models. Shown here is the No. 
41300 executive swivel in vinyl upholstery. 
Other models include matching side chairs 
with or without arms, an armless swivel, 
and a settee. 

The chair frames consist of a basket of 
welded wire mesh which provides great 
strength and coolness. A _ polyurethane 
foam cushion is applied over the basket 
and this is then covered by upholstery. 
The “Harwood” series is distributed by 
Harter Corporation. 
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MODERN MEMOS 


This attractive line of portfolio style 
secretaries for the desk or pocket has been 
introduced by the Novelart Manufacturing 
Corp. Called the “Memorizer,” the pads 
enable the executive to jot individual notes 
on conveniently slitted sheets which are 
discarded when no longer needed without 
jeopardizing other valuable memos. Notes 
are always clean and neat rather than 
messed up with cross-outs, and only the 
live memos are retained. In addition, there 
are two convenient pockets: one with days- 
of-the-week indicators so that all memos 
for a particular day are kept in order, and 
a transparent one for calendars, cards and 
personal items. Refills are available. 


LETTER OPENER 


This low-cost, compact automatic letter 
opener has been introduced by “Openette” 
especially for small business, professional 
office or home use. The device is smaller 
than a telephone and cuts the edges of 
envelopes with razor-edge precision. Dam- 
aged letters and painful hand injuries can 
be easily eliminated by this machine which 
requires no special skills or adjustments. 
According to the manufacturer, the cutting 
blades, which are heat treated and pre- 
cision ground, sharpen themselves with 
use. “Letter Openette” is 4” x 8”, weighs 
3 lbs., and is available in several colors. 
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READER-PRINTER 


Introduction of an office-style reader- 
printer, designed to provide reference 
copies from microfilmed records, is an- 
nounced by Photostat Corporation. The 
unit requires no darkroom, automatically 
produces black-on-white photocopies from 
microfilm at the touch of an exposure but- 
ton. The newly-introduced equipment, 
called the Documat Reader-Printer, provides 
neatly trimmed 8% x 11 prints from rolls of 
special silver-sensitized paper. Less than 
a minute is required to secure each print. 


DATA PUNCH 


This compact, portable unit, the Ad- 
dressograph Data Punch, manufactured by 
the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
records data in standard punch card code 
directly on a tabulating card—at the 
point of origin. Cards prepared by means 
of the new machine can be fed directly 
into any data processing system without 
transcription or additional preparatory 
steps. Unlike its prototypes, it simultane- 
ously interprets in human sensible imprint 
for verification and easy reference the 
data which is being punched into the card. 


lity 


A tabulating card is inserted into the 
Data Punch, The area to be punched 
is selected by means of a field indexing 
gauge. Data to be punched and printed 
is entered by positioning a series of keys. 
What has been entered is visible on dials 
for quick visual verification. An operating 
lever is then depressed to complete a 
punched card document. Conventional 80 
or 51 column cards or multiple part card 
sets may be used. The Addressograph can 
be used wherever data must be gathered 
at other than the data processing site. 
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Proudest girl in the office is file clerk with 
new power file. No need now to stoop, 
stretch and strain to file or find records. 


HINK FOR A MOMENT: where’s 
4 pee birth certificate? Your 
paid-up bills? Your graduation cer- 
tificate? Chances are that your im- 
portant records—and everybody has 
them—are buried in disorder in 
some drawer at home. You might 
have some trouble digging them out, 
and you certainly would have trouble 
replacing them. Ideally they should 
be filed in a safe deposit box. The 
vital records you need every day, 
such as your Social Security card 
or driver’s license, you carry in your 
portable file—purse or wallet. 


Important Job 


But if you’re in business, the im- 
portance of keeping records cannot 
be overstressed. According to Die- 
bold, Incorporated, a leading manu- 
facturer of filing equipment, Ameri- 
can businessmen spend twelve billion 
dollars a year just to maintain rec- 
ords and employ over nine million 
clerical workers to do the job. 

Record keeping is an important 
part of business technology and the 
stress is on finding records quickly 
when they are needed. Misfiling is a 
costly and wasteful part of the man- 
agement bill resulting in time loss 
to executives as well as to clerks. 
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15th century print shows a forerunner of 


rotary file. 


Heavy, handwritten volumes 


were barely manageable before this inven- 


tion. 


While costs for such misfiles vary 
with each type of business, it is esti- 
mated that the average cost for each 
record misfiled temporarily is over 
sixty dollars. Permanent loss of 
records incurs much greater costs. 


Mountain Vaults 


Some firms hold their records in 
such high esteem that they ship 
duplicates to underground vaults in 
distant mountains, where they’re 
safe as safe can be, even from atom 
bombs. Diebold supplies the protec- 
tive and filing equipment for these 
“iron mountain” vaults. 

You can interpret all of history 
as a race between the number of 


HISTORY 
OF 
FILING 


vital documents Mankind has been 
amassing, versus the ways Mankind 
has devised to store them, safely, 
conveniently, and handily. 

It was the Eyptians who made 
the first breakthrough for paper- 
work. They invented paper by ham- 
mering the papyrus plant into long 
strips; and paper was a little easier 
to write on than the clay tablets, 
stone monuments, and craggy cave 
walls that their predecessors had 
been using. 

On the other hand, the Middle 
Ages—roughly, from 400 to 1400 
A.D.—tepresented a reverse for 
paperdom. Few people could read, 
let alone write, so naturally there 
weren’t many documents to store. 

Paperdom picked up again in the 
Fifteenth Century, when Gutenberg 
invented movable type. From then 
on, men could quickly reproduce 
copies of anything they wanted 
copies that demanded more and more 
storage space. 

Thomas Jefferson helped out the 
side of paper. He wrote so many 
letters that, in self-defense, he in- 
vented the automatic signature—the 
forerunner of today’s rubber stamp. 
The result: more letters could be 
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sent, more documents had to be 
stored. 

The invention of the typewriter 
in the Nineteenth Century and then 
the introduction of carbon paper 
added to the deluge of documents. 
Marketing by mail, correspondence 
schools, franking privileges also 
stepped up the encroachment of the 
world of paperdom. 

Today, it is estimated that the 
average president of a company gets 
130 documents—letters, memos, re- 
ports—every single day; and he files 
35 per cent of them. But Mankind 
has been stepping up his pace in this 
race for space. 


Dewey Decimal System 


One brilliant weapon was in- 
vented by Melvil Dewey—the 
Dewey decimal system, used to clas- 
sify books in libraries. At the turn 
of the century, Dewey divided all 
knowledge into ten categories of 100, 
from 000 to 999, He further divided 
these into tens, the tens into ones, 
and the ones into figures to the right 
of the decimal point. Thanks to Mel- 
vil Dewey, if you know that a book 
is labeled 931.3763, you can find it 
in a minute, in any library that uses 
the Dewey decimal system. 

Then, in the Twenties, the ma- 
chine entered the race against rec- 
ords. Fed the right information—in 
the form of the funny little markings 
you see on checks. or tiny punched 
holes—these machines could sort, 
file or find any document in a few 
moments. 

One of the newest ideas is an in- 
genious “Power File” using elec- 
trically powered elevator shelves. 
You press a button and the shelf 
comes to you, in seconds. Besides 
eliminating stooping, stretching, and 
straining, this mechanical miracle 
uses unused space at the top of an 
office, not valuable floor space. 
Manufactured by Diebold, Incorpo- 
rated, the “Power File” helped solve 
the problem of storing and retriev- 
ing information easily. 

The development of paper, 
Thomas Jefferson’s rubber stamp, 
the typewriter and the Power File 
are all products of the old adage 
that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. 
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According to Diebold’s president, 
Raymond Koontz, the necessity that 
mothered the creation of electron- 
ically operated files stemmed from 
the demand to reduce office fatigue 
of clerical employees. Mr, Koontz 
points out that a recent survey 
showed that the average office 
worker burns more energy in a day 
than the factory worker. 

“This is due mainly to greater 
advances in industrial automation 
than in automation for the average 
or smaller sized offices,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Stooping, stretching and strain- 
ing does cause office fatigue and it 
is characteristic of the old-fashioned 
filing operation. We tackled the 
problem of filing index cards by in- 
troducing a Super Elevator File 
which houses up to 750,000 cards 
to a single unit. With the push of 
a button, the record needed is 
brought to the working level.” 


“The problem of housing bulk ma- 
terial such as correspondence, led- 
memos ... all regular and 
legal size paper documents, was even 
greater. You must realize that de- 
pending on the type of business, 
many paper documents must be 
kept as long as 7 years, others 
longer; all of the documents must 
be accessible. The Power File 
houses these documents in floor-to- 
ceiling units. The 55-inch wide 
Power File houses the same volume 
of material contained in six 5-drawer 
filing cabinets,’ Mr. Koontz con- 
cluded. 
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Miniaturization 


Miniaturization is another mod- 
ern filing aid. Instead of dense rows 
of documents, vital records can be 
kept on microfilm, magnetic cards, 
or video tape. Just one roll of 16 
millimeter film, for example, can 
carry photos of 3,000 cards. 


Nonetheless, the search for the 
perfect file will probably always be 
as frustrating as the quest for the 
fountain of youth. You can’t take 
the human, and fallible element out 
of filing. Somebody has to press the 
original button. 

The following story is to the point. 
It’s told, gleefully, by Robert A. 
Schiff, president of the National 
Records Management Council. 


“An airline pilot wandered into a 
plant one day, and an engineer told 
him: ‘Your days are numbered. 
We've got a control device that will 
flight-check, take-off, fly, and land a 
plane.’ 

“The pilot thought for a moment, 
then replied: ‘I’m not sure, Can you 
come up with a machine that’s self- 
propelled, self-lubricated, weighs 
only 170 pounds, has 5 senses and 
4 freedoms, . . . and can be easily 
reproduced by inexpensive labor?’ ” 


COLLECTION SYSTEM 


For EvERY $25,000 in gross billing, 
the average small business or pro- 
fessional man loses upwards from 
$490 in the form of bad debt loss, 
according to a survey conducted by 
the Collection Systems Division of 
the Transo Envelope Company. 
“We are now in a poor collection 
era,” says a spokesman of this com- 
pany, “and the trend happens to be 
increasing—trather than decreasing 
—at ..e present time.” 

This problem has triggered a new 
four-mailing collection series, de- 
signed to collect from the slow pay- 
ers with a lower collection cost than 
usual. The new system also attempts 
to speed up the pre-mailing handling 
flow. The Transo Collection System 
is a low cost series of low pressure 
letters, statements and reminders. 

The first of the four-piece series 
is a simple statement form. White 
in color, it provides for a description 
of the service of merchandise de- 
livered, its price, and the amount 
due. The second is a green “friendly 
reminder” note. It again states the 
amount due and includes the sen- 
tence, “We are sure you would like 
to get this unpaid bill ‘off your desk’ 
as soon as you can.” The third 
piece, yellow in color, holds to the 
courteous tone of the previous re- 
minders, but is somewhat more 
forceful. It asks, “May we please 
hear from you soon?” The final 
piece, pink in color, forcefully states, 
“We have extended you every op- 
portunity to take care of this bill. 
Your account is now delinquent . . .” 
and so on. To go with each of the 
letters is an outgoing mailing enve- 
lope with self-sealing adhesive and 
plastic address window. 
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On June 1 the name of our com- 
pany changed from Haloid Xerox 
Inc. to XEROX CORPORATION. 
Therefore, you will want to bring 
your reference files up-to-date. Then, when you’re looking for 
information on office copiers, high-speed continuous printers 
and other reproduction equipment, you will find it—under ‘*X.”’ 
a Why this curious name ‘‘Xerox’’? The word is of classic origin 
and stems from the Greek xeros, meaning ‘‘dry.”” And dry de- 
scribes, perhaps as well as one word can, the revolutionary 
process on which our copiers and printers operate. # The initial 


XEROX 


CORPORATION 


“*X"’ in all English words of ancient Greek origin is pronounce 
as a ‘‘Z."’ Hence, Xerox is pronounced zerox... but here w 
part company with all things ancient and Greek! = For the Xero 
in our new corporate name stands for a modern, progressive 
research-oriented company which, through exciting new prod 
ucts, is making its mark in the growing field of graphic co 

munications. = In meeting the needs of modern business fo 
better ways to record, condense, store, and recall the shee 
mass of information, Xerox CorPorATION helps management t 
manage the future. For more information on our company, writ 
Xerox CorPoraTion, 20 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New Yor 





Increased Operating Efficiency 


ROMPT ACTION FROM the field 
on plus a reduction in paper- 
work are among dividends the 
Knights Life Insurance Company is 
getting from a new method of agent 
follow-up in pending policy cases. 
Until the new system went into op- 
eration, the company was carrying 
an average of three million dollars 
in new policy issues for anywhere 
from one to three months before final 
clearance. Now this bookkeeping 
load has been reduced to a comfort- 
able limit of under 30 days in nearly 
every case. 


Substantial Savings 


The new system, built around an 
office copying machine, is one of two 
similar changes in office routine that 
have brought substantial savings of 
time and increased accuracy and effi- 
ciency to the Knights Life office in 
recent years. 

The agent follow-up system is 
based on the short note reply method 
for handling correspondence. Here 
is how it works: In cases where an 
agent writes a policy and the com- 
pany finds it doesn’t meet require- 
ments, the company will issue the 
policy and return it to the agent to- 
gether with a letter of transmittal. 
This letter, a copy of which is kept 
in the files, outlines what is needed 
before the policy can be cleared and 
the agent receive his commission. 

If an agent does not respond 
within 10 days, the copy of the trans 
mittal letter is taken out of the file 
and a brief, one or two line note is 
penned on the bottom or margin 
asking for a reply. Then the letter 
is copied in the department’s 
“Thermo-Fax” dry process copying 
machine and returned to the file. 
The copy is mailed out to the agent 
in the field. 

If another 10 days elapses and 
still no reply, the file copy is again 
taken out, another reminder jotted 
down right below the first one and 
the letter again copied and returned 
to the file. This time when the agent 
gets his copy it contains not only 
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Office girl at premium status desk prepares to copy punched card containing pertinent 
policy information onto a form designed especially for fast handling of such data. 


an exact duplicate of the original 
letter, but the first and second re- 
minders. The agent’s memory is re- 
freshed when he reads the copy of 
the letter and he tends to get a little 
ashamed when he sees a series of 
reminders which were written at 10- 
day intervals. 


Other Advantages 


The new system has other benefits 
too. It saves time since there is no 
need to dictate a fresh letter when- 
ever a follow-up inquiry goes to an 
agent. Instead, a reproduction of the 
original letter containing all the per- 
tinent information goes out each 
time along with the terse reminders 
which graphically point out how long 


it has been since the agent was first 
asked to clear up the policy. 

A second new system has stream- 
lined the handling of policy status 
requests. The premium status desk 
at Knights Life in Lincoln handles 
from 50 to 150 requests for current 
policy status information daily, 
mainly from the policy owners serv- 
ice, underwriting and claims depart- 
ments. In the past, the requested 
information was transposed man- 
ually from a punched card onto a 
printed form. Now, the company 
uses a form designed especially for 
use in a copying machine. Across 
the top one-third it contains blanks 
for pertinent policy information and 
routing of the request itself. On the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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PLOVER BOND... make it a policy All insurance policies and 
letterheads look better on PLOVER BonpD — visibly better. White, bright, strong — rigidly 
controlled to top quality standards. PLOVER BonpD letterhead and policy papers stay young. 

Where appearance is important, where long life is required, PLOVER Bonp is the perfect 
backdrop. Strong cotton fibers. Carefully selected raw materials. The world’s purest paper- 
making water. All combine to produce the unsurpassed uniform finish that makes PLOVER 
Bonp the visibly better letterhead and policy paper. 

Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white 
opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free sample 
book, or write to... 


g 
WHITING- R PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
| better papers are made with cotton fiber 
’ 





The new Royal Electric is one of the most electric machines in business. We think you 
will want this typewriter. But before you make your decision, please do yourself, your 
secretary, and your company this service: see all the makes of electric typewriters. 
Check them for automation features, for touch, for printwork, for any other quality 
you wish. Only in this way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make. 


© 1961 ROYAL MCBEE ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION 
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GUY FERGASON 


Decisions and Delegations 


ELEGATION Is A frequently used 
and little understood word. It 


has many meanings to many persons. 
Some confuse direction with delega- 
tion. The boss says, “Take this let- 
ter to the post office for registra- 
tion.” This is a direction and not a 
delegation. If, however, the boss 
says, “You are to handle all regis- 
tered letters from now on,” this is a 
delegation because the function and 
accountability now rest with one per- 
son, 


Delegation Factors 


An outline of the factors which at- 
tend delegation may assist in the an- 
alysis as it pertains to decision-mak- 
ing : 

1. Types of Delegation 

a) Formal—that which is estab- 
lished as a regular part of the job. 
b) Informal—that which is assigned 
by a supervisor but which may not 
be assigned to a specific person. 

The manager of a company, rec- 
ognizing that he is handling too 
many details, determines it is de- 
sirable to appoint an assistant man- 
ager. He selects an associate to 
handle the job and assigns certain 
specific duties to the assistant. He 
also notifies the other employees 
that the appointment has been made. 
The organization chart reflects the 
position. This is formal delegation. 


Informal Delegation 


Another manager, recognizing 
that too many details were being 
handled in his work, decided to dele- 
gate some of the duties. He was un- 
willing to appoint an assistant so 
he delegated specific duties, but he 
did so by asking different employees 
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to take over these functions. No 
employee could interpret the delega- 
tion as personal recognition because 
several employees were affected by 
the multiple delegation. This is a 
type of informal delegation. 

It can be further observed that 
management has many occasions in 
which it assigns non-recurring duties 
to others, or in which management 
requests temporary assistance in the 
execution of functions. We do not 
look at this type of delegation as 
true delegation but consider it to 
be the directive type of delegation. 
Any time a person who is charged 
with a duty assigns this duty to an- 
other employee, a form of delega- 
tion has taken place. 


No Recognition 


One of the difficulties of informal 
delegation is that the employee to 
whom most of the duties are given 
may never get credit for the added 
work unless management has been 
diligent in reporting the transfer of 
responsibilities. We think of one 
unfortunate case in which the treas- 
urer of a company delegated a con- 
siderable number of his duties to 
one of his associates without the 
formal recognition of title for the 
employee. The company had no pro- 
gram of employee evaluation whereby 
the contribution of an employee was 
recorded. The treasurer died with- 
out having formalized the employee’s 
position. Top management, being 
unaware that the employee had been 
informally groomed for the job, 
hired an outside person as treasurer. 
The employee who had been passed 
up, having no opportunity to com- 
municate with top management, re- 
signed as a face-saving gesture. He 


lost a good opportunity and the com- 
pany lost a competent employee be- 
cause delegation had _ not 
properly handled. 

The great fear most employees 
have is that management may not 
be aware of their contribution un- 
less some means of periodic review 
is established for recording the em- 
ployee’s increasing value. 


been 


Right of Decision 


2. Delegation implies the right of 
decision in respect to the functions 
delegated. 

a) Delegation with control. 

b) Delegation without control. 

c) Delegation without authority. 

As we have pointed out, most 
functions require decisions in their 
execution. Management is fearful 
that if delegation is carried out to 
any extensive degree, management 
will lose control of the operations. 
In consequence control is established 
in many ways—(1) some managers 
delegate but retain all authority so 
that delegation is nothing more than 
a form of execution. One of our 
friends delegated most of his agency 
correspondence to an _ assistant. 
Rather than give his assistant full 
responsibility for correspondence, 
depending on the employee’s judg- 
ment as to when he needed the man- 
ager’s advice, the manager insisted 
that he (the manager) would read 
and sign all correspondence. The as- 
sistant became a “mirror” of the 
manager and was not permitted to 
use his judgment, initiative or per- 
sonal determination. 

Control can be established (2) by 
defining the extent to which author- 
ity attends the delegation. This may 

(Continued on the next page) 
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P.416—Management Skill 


One of the key attributes of a successful 
small business today is balanced manage- 
ment skill, Lacking it, any concern is at 
a serious disadvantage. Recognizing this 
need for well-rounded management, the 
Small Business Act, as amended, provides 
for the Small Business Administration to 
furnish managerial and technical aid to small 
business concerns. The act permits the ad- 
ministration to advise and counsel on poli- 
cies, principles, and practices of good man- 
agement. A pamphlet, "Management and 
Research Assistance" highlights the operating 
programs which carry out this responsibility. 
Outlined as well are the reasons underlying 
the various programs and their significance. 


P-417—Leasing Equipment 


For many firms the prohibitive cost of 
major equipment often makes outright pur- 
chasing impractical. It is true, however, 
that new equipment may be a business neces- 
sity if not a financial possibility. One al- 
ternative is leasing. “The Pros and Cons of 
Equipment Leasing" advises business execu- 
tives on leasing in general, discusses renewals 
and options-to-by, and examines the latest 
Internal Revenue Service rulings with regard 
to tax write-offs of leasing payments. In- 
cluded in the booklet are new tables and 
charts analyzing the comparative costs of 
leasing, outright purchase, purchase by con- 
ditional sales contract and purchase through 
bank financing. In addition, the advantages 
and disadvantages of leasing are analyzed 
in relation to specific situations. 


P-418—Communicating Tips 


Dictating should be as easy as writing 
for those who think of dictating as ‘talking 
on paper.” A handy booklet of suggestions 
to facilitate the communicators job is now 
available. "Tips For Communicators” offers 
twenty do's of good dictation, several guide 
lines to effective written communication de- 
velopment, and basic suggestions for ma- 
chine dictators. The booklet points out that 
one essential of effective dictation is natural- 
ness—keep the reader in mind and dictate 
as if he were in your office listening to you 
speak. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Decisions—Continued . 


not be a good example in a techni- 
cal sense but it does illustrate the 
control of decision in respect to dele- 
gation. An insurance company presi- 
dent requested the right of review 
of all risks which were turned down 
by the underwriter. The underwriter 
was charged with the responsibility 


of reviewing and approving. the-risks« 


(if he thought the risk was proper). 
However, in order to prevent an 
overcautious attitude toward risks, 
the president reserved to himself the 
right of review of all risks which 
the underwriter turned down. The 
loss ratio was also scrutinized by 
the president so that he would be- 
come informed if the underwriter 
approved poor risks in order to 
avoid the control review by the presi- 
dent. 


Periodic Review 


Control can be established (3) by 
periodic review of the results of dele- 
gation. Delegation with too many 
strings attached is a poor type of 
delegation. If delegation is prac- 
ticed, let it be full delegation with 
the right of decision and all the re- 
sponsibilities that attend the delega- 
tion. There are risks associated 
with any form of delegation—a 
timid manager will try to do every- 
thing himself. We think that intel- 
ligent control will be found in peri- 
odic review of the results. This 
review may be a combination of per- 
sonal review and written reports. 

The personal review is best illus- 
trated by staff meetings, or “just 
talking it over” with the associates. 
We have advised the managers of 
many small companies to sit down at 
least once each week with the as- 
sistant or key employee and review 
the activities, the problems, and the 
decisions. 

The review by report is a com- 
mon practice whereby management 
carefully scrutinizes the profit and 
loss statement, and such other state- 
ments as have been developed for 
the purpose of control. The treasurer 
of a finance company gave his as- 
sistant full responsibility for approv- 
ing loans up to $25,000 in each case. 
Loans above $25,000 required the 
treasurer’s approval. Each week the 
treasurer also received (1) a state- 


ment of loans made, individually 
listed;.showing- terms, rate, amount, 
et cetera; (2) a statement of de- 
faulted loans (in detail). These two 
statements gave the treasurer all the 
controls that he needed. 

A form of control can, be estab- 
lished (4) by the setting of quotas 
(anticipated volume): provided that 
the quotas are carefully>determined, 
are realistic, and the: variations of 
actual with the quotas (either over 
or under) are investigated for the 
reasons for the variations. 

3. Delegation requires training be- 
fore the function is passed on to 
the employee. 

Training, like delegation, may take 
on several different forms. The 
most common form of training is 
“on the job” where the manager per- 
sonally explains what he wants or 
explains how to handle the delegated 
duties. Training is one of the weak- 
est areas in the chain of delegation. 
It is often assumed that the employee 
knows how to handle an assignment. 
When left to his own devices, an 
employee may spend many hours 
getting background data or review- 
ing previous examples of the work 
in order to be able to handle the as- 
signment, whereas a few minutes of 
explanation by management could 
save hours of trial and error learn- 
ing. We lean toward full and ade- 
quate explanation of all delegated 
duties. Definiteness is a prime factor 
in delegation. 


Skill Development 


Training starts out with skill de- 
velopment beamed at specific func- 
tions and gradually broadens to en- 
compass supervisory skills as the 
delegated duties broaden in scope. 
Sometimes our training is directed 
toward weaknesses which become 
apparent through observing “how 
the employee takes over.” We recall 
a young man who was employed in 
our office a few years ago to whom 
we delegated a portion of our cor- 
respondence. A review of some of 
his letters indicated that he needed 
some training in letter writing. He ° 
had the technical and vocational skill 
necessary to handle the correspond- 
ence but he lacked the ability of ex- 
pression. His letters ran to two and 
three pages, whereas they should 
have been less than one page. We 
are sure that they taxed the patience 
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of the receiver until we were able 
to train him to organize his material 
better. Another employee of a few 
years past was unable gracefully to 
conclude an interview. This em- 
ployee had all the technical qualifica- 
tions required by the position but 
he could not bring an interview to 
an end and, in consequence, his 
productive capacity was seriously 
impaired. We had to train him in 
interviewing before we could dele- 
gate. 

Training can be both informative 
(developing and teaching new meth- 
ods and skills) and corrective (re- 
medial as to improper habits and 
techniques). 


Revaluation Needed 


4. Delegation requires a revalua- 
tion of the employee’s worth. 

Each coin has two sides and one 
side of delegation is the admonition 
to management that it should divest 
itself of all duties that can be passed 
on to others. Management may be- 
come enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of organization development 
by means of delegation and it may 
start to pass things along. Some of 
my associates analyzed their activi- 
ties and, based on the analysis, dele- 
gated over half of their activities with 
the result that the salary expense (of 
the employees) increased about 10% 
in one year. This brings us to the 
other side of the coin of delegation 
—namely, that delegation if success- 
fully accomplished (i.e., duties are 
passed along and efficiently assimi- 
lated by the delegatee) the employees 
to whom delegation has been made 
become more valuable by right of 
the delegation and this value must 
be rewarded by salary adjustment. 
The salary adjustment may not im- 
mediately attend delegation but in 
time some form of tangible recogni- 
tion must be made in order to assure 
the continued satisfactory perform- 
ance. 

This brings up another area of 
observation in that delegation should 
be confined to essentials. Delegation 
should provide more time to the dele- 
gator to pursue activities for which 
he is suited. The manager, for ex- 
ample, may be qualified to develop 
new business but because he is 
swamped with details he may be hard 
pressed to find the time to carry 
on his prime responsibilities. Dele- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Child’s play 


Any person who knows basic arithmetic—even a school child —can 
quickly master the operation of the Friden calculator. The reason? 
Unlike other machines, the Friden has a separate multiplier keyboard. 
One number goes on the main keyboard, the other on the multiplier 
keyboard. A control key is touched, the answer appears. 


Because this exclusive system duplicates the natural method of solving 
arithmetic problems, operators learn the machine more quickly, oper- 
ate it more rapidly, make fewer errors. 


The multiplier keyboard is just one unique feature of the Friden. 
Actually, it performs more figurework steps without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculator. (The Friden is aptly called, “The 
Thinking Machine of American Business.” ) Your local Friden Man 
will gladly demonstrate. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 
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Decisions—Continued 


gation in this case would be advisable 
and economical inasmuch as the time 
saved through delegation can be 
profitably spent in developing busi- 
ness, 

Conversely, delegation for the pur- 
pose of developing more leisure (ex- 
cept as a health requirement) only 
adds to the cost of operation because 
there is no compensating income for 
the expense of delegation. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions, such as they are, 
point out the need to consider care- 
fully delegation as a management 
technique which has as its objective 
the improvement in 
efficiency. 


organization 
A large merchandising 
company reputedly forces delegation 
by gradually increasing the duties 
and responsibilities of its executive 
staff to the point that the executives 
either start the process of delegation 
in order to free themselves for ad- 
ditional responsibilities, or they 
crack up under the strain of trying 
to do all the jobs themselves. This 
company states that the forced dele- 
gation works. 

Management might ask itself some 
questions about its attitude toward 
delegation : 

1. Am I afraid that delegation will 
create competition for my job? 

2. Do I carefully screen those to 
whom delegated duties are given in 
order to determine their capacity and 
ability ? 

3. Do I fully explain all delegated 
duties and assist in their assimila- 
tion ? 

4. Do I train the employees to ab- 
sorb increased duties? 

5. Do I reward those who success- 
fully absorb new duties? 

6. Do I keep my organization in- 
formed concerning delegated duties ? 
7. Do I give full authority to those 


to whom delegation is made ? 
8. Am I available for consultation 
after delegation is made? 
9. Do I profitably use the free time 
resulting from delegation ? 
10. Do I follow up and appraise the 
results of delegation ? 

If you can answer “yes” to most 
of these questions, you are doing a 
fine job of organization development. 


ot 





DRY COPIES 


DIAFAX, AUTOMATIC office equip- 
ment that produces completely dry, 
permanent, positive black and white 
copies in seconds, is the newest prod- 
uct of the Photorapid Corporation. 
It is said to be the latest develop- 
ment in copiers using the electro- 
static principle - of — transferring 
images. Operation is extremely sim- 
ple, fast and clean. The original doc- 
ument to be copied, including bound 
volumes up to legal size, written, 
drawn or printed in any color, is 
placed on a “reading” glass, a button 
is pressed and in seconds the low 
cost dry copy is ready. 

The entire cycle of operatiou is 
electronically controlled, eliminating 
exposure and other make-ready ad- 
justments. The equipment automati- 
cally controls light density through 
its precise optical exposing mecha- 
nism. With this system the han- 
dling of documents is reduced to a 
minimum, As originals are never 
passed through the machine, they 
are not subject to tearing or any 
other form of spoilage and remain 
absolutely safe. Development of 
copies is achieved without liquid 
chemicals. 

No previous copying experience 
or elaborate instructions are needed 
to use the Diafax. It requires no 
loading of developer powders or 
costly maintenance. 


COMPUTER TECHNIQUES 
“MopDELS” OF BUSINESS organiza- 
tions—built by computers and fed 
hypothetical questions in electronic 
form—will become increasingly im- 
portant decision-making aids for 
modern management, according to 
an executive of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. 

The technique, known as simu- 
lation, was outlined as one of the 


major growth areas for computers 
by William W. Simmons, manager 
of marketing plans for IBM’s Data 
Processing Division. Mr. Simmons 
spoke at the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the National Federation 
of Financial Analysts Societies. 
“Simulation can be defined as the 
science of mathematically building a 
model of a business with a computer, 
and then feeding hypothetical situ- 
ations into this model to observe the 
effects of various actions on the busi- 
ness as a whole,” he said. 

Using simulation techniques, a 
business can test many different 


approaches to a complex problem 
and select what appears to be the 
The element of risk is 
partly eliminated from management's 
decision-making functions, and the 
business is run at highest efficiency. 


best one. 


High Speeds 


Mr. Simmons stated that another 
significant advance for management 
lies in the transmission of machine 
language by Tele-processing systems. 
These devices transmit data at high 
speeds from remote points to central 
computers via telephone or micro- 
wave circuits. “This fascinating new 
development permits management to 
consider all of the facts—those close 
at hand as well as those at outlying 
points—when faced with decision- 
making,” Mr. Simmons said. “With 
the availability of such equipment, 
it isn’t difficult to envision far-flung 
Tele-processing networks tying to- 
gether businesses and industries all 
over the country.” 


LUTHERAN GETS IBM 
SYSTEM 


An IBM 1401 Tape Data Processing 
System will be installed for the 
Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance 
company in July of this year, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Walter G. Voecks, president. Under 
the new system all policy records 
will be transferred to magnetic tape, 
Voecks said, and the records will be 
up-dated daily. The present IBM 
department will be enlarged to make 
space for the 1401 system and a 
special room will be prepared for 
the machine. 
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THE MANUAL FILE. Master policy records are 
often unavailable because they are in transit 
or temporarily misplaced. 
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electronically 
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ELECTRONIC INFORMATION SYSTEM. Master policy 
records kept in the RAMAC disk file are avail- 
able to you immediately. 
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Get any policy fact you need in seconds 
..from IBM RAMAC’ disk files 


No more lost or strayed daily reports 
when they are stored in an IBM data proc- 
essing system with RAMAC disk files. 

RAMAC magnetic disks contain all 
master policy file records in one place—and 
make them available immediately. Simply 
type your inquiry...and you get complete, 
accurate policy status in seconds. With the 
RAMAC file, your records are as up-to- 


date as your very last transaction. 
IBM data processing systems automati- 


cally rate and code approved applications 
and write policies on high-speed printers. 
In addition, they automatically prepare 
renewal notices, policy declarations, sta- 
tistical and other management reports. 

Call your IBM Representative. He can 
give you the full story on IBM data proc- 
essing systems with RAMAC disk files... 
and tell you how the increasingly wide 
range of capacities provides the ideal sys- 
tem for any size insurance company. 





DATA PROCESSING 


SPECIALISTS PROJECTOR 


A new 16mm sound projector said 
to be the “first major advancement 
in the audio-visual motion picture 
field in a decade” has been intro- 
duced by Bell & Howell Company. 
The new Model 542 Filmosound 
Specialist weighs only 29 pounds, 
8'%4 pounds lighter than previous 
Sell & Howell models. It is said to 
give the brightest picture of any 
comparable machine and it has full- 
range, high quality sound without 
distortion. The projector has been 
engineered to require almost no 
maintenance, and its modular or 
building-block construction permits 
components to be removed and re- 
placed easily, quickly and inex- 
pensively. This model has been de- 
signed specifically for the industrial, 
religious and educational fields, 
where use is continuous. Consumer 
models are expected to be available 
shortly. 


According to the manufacturer, 
a woman can comfortably carry this 
new machine, which owes its light- 
ness to magnesium castings, minia- 
turized electrical components and a 
fibre glass case. A still picture clutch 
enables the projectionist to stop the 
movie on any frame, permitting the 
group leader to personalize his pres- 
entation by arresting the action at 
any desired point and adding his own 
comments to the sound 
track. The Presence amplifier car- 
ries sound of high-fidelity clarity 
and quality to all parts of the screen- 
ing room at equal strength. The 
built-in speaker is full-range, and it 
never hisses, hums or distorts sound. 
Also included in the projector line 
is an auxiliary speaker, which may 
be used in large rooms. 
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NEW POSTER 


How po EMPLOYEES feel about the 
company they work for? Are they 
proud that they’re a part of it, or 
do they tend to downgrade the 
products or services they help to 
produce? A study of employee atti- 
tudes in over 500 companies was re- 
cently made by Kelly-Read & Co., 
Inc., of Rochester, N. Y. The study 
disclosed that a surprising number 
of employees have a negative or un- 
complimentary attitude toward their 
company and its products or serv- 
ices. 

As a result, Kelly-Read has pro- 
duced a colorful poster—one of a 
series in their weekly educational 
poster program—that encourages 
employees to speak well of their 
company at all times. A copy of this 
20 x 27 inch poster is available to 
business executives without charge. 
Write to Kelly-Read & Co., Inc., 
508 St. Paul St., Rochester 5, N. Y. 


Efficiency—from page 48 


lower two-thirds are brief notations 
for use by the premium status desk 
or ordering departments in case the 
information can’t be furnished. 

If it is not available, the girl 
checks the appropriate blank next to 
one of two statements: “Unable to 
locate—could be in cash process, will 
recheck after 2 p.m.” or “Unable to 
locate—we checked cash and billing, 
please furnish any info. which might 
help to locate.” 

But, as in most cases, when there 
is no hitch in the process, the girl 


at the premium status desk fills the 
request in a matter of seconds. She 
takes the appropriate card from the 
tub file located conveniently near 
her desk, lays it across the bottom 
two-thirds of the request form and 
runs the two documents through a 
dry process copying machine. What 
results is a copy of the top one-third 
of the original request form with a 
copy of the punched card containing 
all pertinent information superim- 
posed beneath it. 


The advantages of the new system 
are first, error-proof information, 
secondly, the convenience and speed 
of a four-second dry copy. In 
addition, the card is pulled, copied 
and placed immediately back in the 
file which guards against loss of 
cards and resultant time spent in 
trying to track them down. 

Knights Life places the time sav- 
ing compared to the old hand copy- 
ing method at somewhere between 
25 to 40 per cent, although the 
company feels the number one bene- 
fit is in accuracy. When the entire 
card is copied intact onto the request 
form it is proof positive the clerk 
has the right policy. Still, if the 
time saving were only one minute 
per request card, it would amount 
to over an hour and a half every day 
for an average 100-card work load. 

The copying machines have paid 
for themselves through use in the 
two new systems alone and provide 
extra benefits every day in easing 
the paperwork load in many other 
more routine office chores. 


SOUND-PROOFING AID 


PRODUCTION OF THEIR new Sorba- 
Sound pedestal for use under the feet 
of floor machines has recently been 
begun by the Evans Specialty Com- 
pany, Inc. The pedestals are manu- 
factured of enduring hard rubber, 
and feature a sealed air chamber 
which effectively absorbs noise and 
reduces machine vibration. They are 
available in sizes to fit most heavy 
business machines. 
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when are 
you going 
to finish? 


Your company has been able to turn up important sources of savings by developing better, more efficient 





ways to handle the insurance aspects of your business. But still more dramatic savings can be realized 
when you apply the same principles of efficiency to such non-insurance functions as forms printing, handling 
and distribution. 


Companies of all sizes, operating both nationally and regionally, use Uniform’s exclusive Golden Circle 
System to realize these savings, and bring fast, modern service to their field forces, at lowest cost. 


The six Golden Circle System services...forms design, printing, storage, imprinting, distribution and inventory 
control...can be combined to streamline your policy and forms handling operations, too. Find out now 
about the savings in time, cost and space which today’s most modern forms handling method can bring 
to you. Get the facts in the CASE from your 


Uniform Representative. emia 


| | * orm 


PRINTING & SUPPLY 


Division of Courier-Citizen Co. 
165 Jackson Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Golden Circle System Supply Centers: 


Lowell, Mass.¢ Allentown. Pa.* Gainesville, Ga.« Kendallville, ind.« Centervilie, la.« Jacksonville, Tex.* San Francisco, Cal. 





modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





A. W. KERCH, C.P.A. 
Vice-President 
Resolute Insurance Group 


N HANDLING CASH transactions, 
flr is primarily given to 
the recording of cash receipts and 
disbursements. Every accountant is 
using the technique of subsidiary 
journals where receivables are in 
large frequency. Disbursements are 
also handled by subsidiary journals 
with separate journals made for in- 
vestments, expenses, etc., depend- 
ent on the particular customs and 
practices of a company. The me- 
chanics of handling cash transac- 
tions are custom bound and seem 
disjointed. An analysis of these op- 
erations involves—type of check, 
numerical control, preparation, sig- 
nature and mailing. 


Check Type 


We have tried various types of 
checks for the past ten years. An 
IBM draft has been successful for 
payment of claims and adjustment 
expenses and has given us a record 
of outstanding loss drafts. The first 
copy is the draft itself for acceptance 
which we receive daily from the 
bank. The second copy is for the 
charge against the claim file and held 
as outstanding until matched with 
the original in the banking process. 
The third copy is not an IBM card 
and is for record keeping by the 
agent. Draft numbers are pre- 
punched in sequence and prepared 
in the field. Our next plan is to de- 
vise one draft to be used by both 
the Fire and Life company which 
will require only one bank account 
and pick-up. The segregation of 
charges will be made by our IBM 
equipment. 

Commissions in our company are 
on a contingent basis payable quar- 
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Streamline Cash 


terly. We use a statement check 
prepared by our IBM, the upper 
half is the statement in detail, de- 
signed for a window envelope, the 
lower part is detachable for bank- 
ing. Signatures by machine are op- 
tional; however, we did not utilize 
the convenience. The IBM sum- 
mary provides a one-line entry in 
the cash book for all the checks pre- 
pared. 

In reviewing the above process 
you will note there are no check 
stubs involved. There is no need 
for a check stub when a duplicate 
copy of the check is made, which 
can be easily done where the orig- 
inal check is prepared by IBM, or 
typed. In one operation, you have a 
check drawn and a copy as a stub 
which, in most cases, can be dis- 
carded after the original check 
clears the bank. 

An operation that contributes to 
accumulations of files and an addi- 
tional source of work is the check 
requisitions. In all cases no pay- 
ment should be made without an in- 
voice. Therefore, we have elimi- 
nated check requisitions as much 
as possible and recorded the pay- 
ment against the original invoice. 
\n envelope is typed for mailing 
at the time the check is prepared. 


Small ‘Numbers 


In my auditing experiences, I re- 
call a company which was continu- 
ing the check number sequence from 
the time the company started in 
1901. Repeating large numbers in 
correspondence, outstanding check 
lists, key punching, etc., is time con- 
suming. We start our check series 
with number “1” each year. 

The process of signing checks is 
another time consuming operation 
and involves an executive’s time, 
generally at most inappropriate 


times. As an internal control, we 
require two signatures on all checks 
(except for the rubber stamp). Our 
solution to check signing has been 
a check signing machine and rub- 
ber stamps, both have been accepted 
by the bank, to wit: 

“Withdrawals from accounts des- 
ignated as local depository accounts 
may also be made as _ follows: 
Checks for effecting transfer of 
funds from any such account to any 
bank may bear only the printed sig- 
nature of the company as the official 
signature thereof, and shall require 
no other signature, provided each 
such check shall have plainly printed 
upon its face words to indicate that 
it is a depository transfer check 
and that it is payable, for credit 
to the company, only to a bank, and 
provided such bank shall have been 
duly designated for the purpose by 
the Finance Committee.” 


Facilitates Withdrawal 


The above Resolution provides 
for the use of the rubber stamp 
which can facilitate withdrawals 
from branch accounts, from agents’ 
depository accounts (where agents 
deposit only—no withdrawals) also 
from bank accounts where one bank 
is used for all deposits and cash 
is directed to other accounts when 
needed. The clerical staff can exe- 
cute transfers of funds from one 
bank to another with the rubber 
stamp signature. Internal control is 
satisfied in this respect, that the 
check is made payable to the bank 
only. 

We have authorized one bank on 
which all expenses are drawn to ac- 
cept facsimile signatures up to 
$1,000.00. This arrangement is quite 
common and accepted by most 
banks, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A major 


RCA wnnovation 


in E'DP progress... 


NOW! RUN YOUR EXISTING EDP PROGRAMS 
AT MUCH HIGHER SPEED ON THE RCA 601 


... get better results immediately ! 
. without reprogramming ! 


. at approximately the same rental ! 


If you now have a vacuum tube, character 

addressable EDP system of another make, the new 

RCA SIMULATOR-COMMAND TRANSLATOR 
enables you to run your existing programs on the solid state 
RCA 601 at once, without reprogramming, in much less 
time than it now takes on your present equipment. The 
601’s much faster speed greatly reduces the cost per job 
and time saved is immediately available for other work. 


This important development is possible through the new 
RCA 653 Command Translator Unit, together with the 
601 Simulator Program. The 653 Unit automatically 
translates instructions and handles buffering and 
simultaneity control to fully utilize the greater speed of the 
601. The Simulator Program, delivered with the Translator 
Unit, does the rest of the job. 


Any time, at your convenience, you can use the English 
language RCA COBOL Narrator to replace your present 
programs with 601 programs... thus gaining a very large 
additional reduction in time required to do each job. 


The RCA Simulator-Command Translator is the first 

of a series of such units that will enable RCA EDP 
Systems to directly accept programs written for other 
systems, without change. For information write RCA 
Electronic Data Processing Division, Camden 8, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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We have also provided separate 
bank accounts to individual depart- 
ments of the company, such as the 
licensing department, which recon- 
ciles and enters the entire transac- 
tion at the end of the month—in 
total. This account was provided so 
that it can be used for two com 
panies of our group. We provided 
the following resolution to the bank 

“That on and after date the Vice 
President, and the Treasurer, be and 
each of them is hereby authorized 
and empowered to open bank ac- 
counts on behalf of the Resolute In- 
surance Company designated as 
Resolute Insurance Group with the 
check identified as such and to bear 
the names of Resolute Insurance 
Company and Resolute Credit Life 
Insurance Company. The Resolute 
Insurance Company will be respon- 
sible to designate on which Com- 
pany’s behalf the disbursement was 
made and to bill Resolute Credit 
Life Insurance Company accord- 
ingly.” 


Successful Method 


From these checks we make a one 
line entry each month since the en- 
tire transaction will have licenses. 
This latter method has been so suc 
cessful that we contemplate explor 
ing transactions of similar nature 
to be handled on a one line basis at 
the end of each month. 

A study of the mechanical han 
dling of cash should be programmed 
for an annual survey, particularly, 
since the Federal Reserve is making 
some rapid changes in the handling 
of checks, and the bank fraternity 
is deeply concerned with this bur- 
den and the necessity for reducing 
this costly operation. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter 


ECONOMY FURNITURE 


A NEW BASIC economy line of all 
wood, unit-structure desks, “Funda- 
group,’ has been announced by 
Eisen Bros., Inc. The desks in this 
group are conservative in design, 
and are claimed to be the only 
“balanced” single pedestal desks in 
the economy price range. They fea- 
ture the full back panel and flush 
panel construction that have always 
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been associated with better tradi- 
tional desks, together with the clean 
architectural lines of today’s styling. 
Construction of the all wood line 
is solid and simple. There are no 
steel pedestal frames, and each unit 
is a complete piece of furniture, not 
a module. 

There are eight basic desks in the 
“Fundagroup,” together with three 
|. return tops, one of which is for a 
typewriter stand. There are five 
arrangements of 42” long units and 
three 56” long. Legs and drawer 
pulls are black, tops walnut plastic, 
and cases can be oil or lacquer finish. 


NEW PHOTOCOPIER 


A NEW PHOTOCOPIER designed for 
fast, economical reproduction of of- 
fice records and other graphic mate- 
rials has been announced by Photo- 
stat Corporation, Rochester, New 
York. It produces as many as ten 
copies per minute for as little as 3 
cents per copy, depending on size 
and reduction. Named the Photo- 
stat 10.14 Photocopier, the unit 
provides high-quality enlarged or 
reduced-size photocopies from every 
type or color of subject up to 20” 
x 28” in size. Dry copies may be 
made on any of a dozen different 
types of Photocopy Paper, and may 


vary in size from 6” x 8” up to 10” 
x 14”, to suit individual require- 
ments. In appearance, the 10.14 has 
been designed to fit in with the most 
modern office surroundings, 


Combined Facilities 


Combined in a single unit are fa- 
cilities for performing a large num- 
ber of different reproduction opera- 
tions. The 10.14 will make excellent 
copies from either microfilm (in roll 
or aperture card form) or from con- 
ventional paper originals. It sup- 
plies the space- and cost-saving ad- 
vantages of photographic reduction. 
It produces excellent intermediates 
for use with diazo equipment, makes 
prints on glossy stock from halftone 
or continuous tone negatives, exe- 
cutes “mechanicals” for advertising 
or graphic arts usage. An interest- 
ing application in records adminis- 
tration is the combining of a number 
of related documents, in reduced 
size, on a single copy. 

The various operations of the 
Photocopier are electrically governed 
by a “Master-Mind” control unit, 
the entire copying operation being 
activated by the pressing of an ex- 
posure button. 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


THE ELECTRONIC DEVICEs to be man- 
ufactured by Information Products 
Corporation should help to auto- 
mate some of the most basic, time- 
consuming routines in commerce 
and industry. With one of the 
newly-organized electronics firms, 
Interrogators, for example, an in- 
dividual will be able to communicate 
directly with centralized data proc- 
essing equipment. 

Information Products Corporation 
is believed to be the first electronic 
firm in the nation to specialize in the 
manufacture of low-cost information 
processing devices directed toward 
commercial and industrial uses. The 
company will specialize in the area 
of “man-machine” communications ; 
that is, its products will facilitate 
communication with computers and 
other data processing equipment in 
order to speed up or improve the ef- 
ficiency of such operations as ac- 
count inquiry, inventory control, 
production control, reservation han- 
dling and management reporting. 
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JOSEPH G. GRAY, PRESIDENT 
of Joseph G. Gray & Co., Inc. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM provides amazing ac- 
curacy and speeds bookkeeping procedures 


“Our Waltonal Accounting System 


saves us 2,560 a year... 


returns 55% annually on investment!”’ 
—Joseph G. Gray & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“To say we are pleased with our 
National Accounting System is putting 
it mildly. It has simplified our book- 
keeping to the point that financial 
information is now available for man- 
agement on an hourly basis instead of 
monthly as was the case previously. 
And here are some of the other ad- 
vantages we are receiving... 

“The speed and accuracy of the 
National enables us to handle an in- 
creasing volume of business without 
increasing our staff. Client statements 
are always ready for mailing at the end 
of the month. And we get our P&L 
statement the day after the month has 
closed! No more waiting days or weeks 


as we used to. All figures are machine 
printed and mechanically proved. This 
saves us hours of accounting time that 
are now used for increasing and im- 
proving our business. 

“By providing these and many other 
profit-building features, our National 
Accounting System saves us $2,860 a 
year. It returns 55% annually on our 
investment!” 


President 
Joseph G. Gray & Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return an extra reg- 
ular yearly profit. National's world- 
wide service organization will protect 
this profit. Ask us about the National 
Maintenance Plan. (See the 

yellow pages of your phone 

book.) 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHIY"S 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
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NEW ELECTRIC 


SEVERAL NEW ENGINEERING and 
operating features for easier, faster, 
electric typing are incorporated in 
the new Remington Electric Type- 
writer. The most important single 
development on the current model 
is carriage suspension design. This 
is a totally new cushioning system 
which produces a light, fast and re- 
sponsive touch. It also enables the 
typist to dial a precise adjustment 
for carbon copies by means of “co- 
ordinated copy controls.”” These two 
dials set the printwork shading and 
the carriage position for normal or 
extra-thick paper packs. The dials 
are calibrated for the exact number 
of carbon copies desired. 

In addition to a marked change 
in over-all appearance, the 
chine offers 88 different 
sure regulators, one for each 
of the 88 characters on _ the 
keyboard. This assures that every 
letter and symbol on the keyboard, 
whether large or small, prints 
with uniform precision. A slide-up 
vertical scale shows how many usable 
lines remain at the bottom of the 


ma- 
pres- 


sheet you’re typing, and an “erasing 
table,” a flat desk-like platform lying 


directly behind the platen and ex- 
tending the length of the writing 
line, gives the typist a firm hori- 
zontal surface on which to make 
erasures. Transparent paper holders 
provide maximum visibility even 
when working with 5” x 3” and 
smaller cards. They also make pos- 
sible paper insertion in one simple 
smooth-flowing motion. A ruling de- 





vice incorporated in the paper hold- 
ers permits the typist to rule with 
pen, pencil or stylus without remov- 
ing the paper or manifold from the 
machine. 

Two typewriter ribbons afford the 
widest range of typing needs. A car- 
bon ribbon produces a razor sharp 
type impression that resembles actual 
printing, while an all-purpose fabric 
ribbon is used for statistical and 
other multiple-copy typing assign- 
ments. Hundreds of special symbols 
can be adapted, from Chemistry and 
Electronics to Law and Mathematics, 
through use of Remington Inter- 
changeable Type symbols, available 
at slight extra cost. 


PERSONALIZER STATIONERY 


AN INNOVATION IN business sta- 
tionery has been announced by Re- 
lief Publishing Corporation. The 
new stationery is lithographed in 
two-tone blue and provides an area 
in the left-hand corner to which any 
business card may be attached. Ad- 
hesion of the card is accomplished 
by removing a strip of “kleenstick” 
and attaching the card in the 
gummed corner. 

Attachment of the card can be 
done either before or after the letter 


is typewritten. When the letter is | 


ready it is folded according to a tiny 
nick mark and inserted into the es- 
pecially designed personalizer win- 
dow envelope, making the business 
card a post office approved return 
address. 


COMPUTER SERVICE 


A NEW COMPLETE computer service 
for industrial and commercial com- 
panies has been established by Quan- 
tum, Inc., an independent research 
and development laboratory. Quan- 
tum’s Industrial Computer Center 
is designed to provide numerous cost 
saving advantages of the latest com- 
puter analysis and electronic data 
processing for small companies. 


“Through a combination of Quan- 
tum’s scientific and business ex- 
perience and the computer’s capa- 
bilities and versatility, our Industrial 
Computer Center can quickly and 
reliably forecast trends in sufficient 
time for action by management. The 
Center is organized to provide skills 
and services at minimum cost per 
hour,” states Dr. C. M. Doede, Pres- 
ident of Quantum. Speed and ac- 
curacy of the computer service, based 
around a 1620 IBM facility, can re- 
sult in time savings over manual 
methods ranging from 100 to 1 to 
600 to 1. 


The Computer Center’s highly 
trained staff and experts specializing 
in various fields of engineering and 
design, physical sciences, data proc- 
essing, market analysis, transporta- 
tion, management, insurance and ac- 
tuarial work, will use the computer 
facility to reduce masses of data to 
intelligible cause-effect relations ; 
and in general to produce needed in- 
formation in a form desirable to 
management in making vital opera- 
tional decisions. 
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ACOUSTICAL SYSTEM 


A NEW TYPE OF suspended acousti- 
cal ceiling that should cost no more 
to install than ordinary plaster and 
metal lath, yet provides rated fire 
protection for structural steel, plus 
the advantages of sound absorption 
and dry installation, has been an- 
nounced by the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 

The new ceiling, known as the 
Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
lay-in system, employs special fire- 
resistant ceiling panels, approxi- 
mately 2 x 4 feet in size, instead of 
tile. The panels rest in a unique type 
of exposed grid suspension specially 
designed to withstand the intense 
heat of a fire, and can be lifted out 
at any time for access to plumbing 
lines, air conditioning ducts and 
other concealed utilities. 

The system has earned a three- 
hour beam protection rating in offi- 
cial tests conducted recently by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. It 
not only protects the structural com- 
ponents of a building from collapse 
in the event of fire, but also com- 
bines with the floor structure above 
to resist dangerous transmission of 
heat to upper stories of the build- 
ing. 

The new Fire Guard lay-in sys- 
tem goes one step further. It com- 
bines the advantages of the earlier 
Fire Guard tile ceilings with the in- 
stallation speed and economy of an 
exposed grid suspension system. 
According to the manufacturer it is 
the fastest means of installing fire 
protection and a finished ceiling ever 
put on the market. This factor, 
combined with a low material cost, 
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is said to bring the over-all cost of 
the ceiling well below other types 
of fire protective ceilings, and in 
many cases, even below that of a 
plain plaster ceiling. 

The system achieves its fire pro- 
tective capability through a combi- 
nation of two elements: 

1. The Fire Guard ceiling panels are 
able to withstand exposure to di- 
rect flame and 2,000 degrees heat, 
whereas ordinary ceiling boards will 
disintegrate under such exposure. 
2. The Fire Guard suspension system 
is specially designed to prevent the 
supporting metal grids from buck- 
ling or twisting during exposure to 
heat. This allows all runners in the 
system to hold their shape and con- 
tinue to support the panels during 
a fire. 

The acoustical qualities of the 
Fire Guard ceiling panel are said to 
rank with those of the best acousti- 
cal ceilings. The material has 
noise reduction coefficient of 
and resists sound transmission as 
well or better than standard high 
density panels. It can be used with 
ceiling height partitions to main- 
tain acoustical privacy. 


COMPUTER INSTALLATION 


Tue LuMBERMENS Mutuat Insur- 
ance Company became the first com- 
pany in Ohio to install the new 1401 
IBM card computer system that can, 
among other tasks, perform 200,000 
additions or subtractions per minute. 

Lumbermens has put the IBM 
1401 computer to work inmmediately 
processing 50,000 transactions a 
month as well as preparing more 
than 100 monthly reports for man- 
agement, underwriters, and statisti- 
cal analyses. The powerful new 
equipment will also be used for pol- 
icywriting, billing, account checking, 
and rate checking. The new com- 
puter can read up to 800 punched 
cards a minute ; print up to 600 lines 
a minute, and punch and separate up 
to 250 cards a minute. It can store 
8,000 characters of information in its 
magnetic core “memory” which con- 
sists of a series of tiny, doughnut- 
shaped iron cores. The system can 
add, subtract, multiply, divide and 
compare. It thus performs all of the 
functions which previously required 
several machines at Lumbermens, 
and does them better and faster. 
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Just apply SorTKwrtk to fingertips 
for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
See how easy it is to pick up papers 
of all kinds. One application is long 
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it and see why. 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
|. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 


112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety + vipment 


128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
14!, Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
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EQUIPMENT 


145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 
. Desk Pads 
. Desk Trays 
. Drawer Trays 
. Moisteners 
. Name Plates 
. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 





DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 

SALES 
Kp 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104, 
100. 

66. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 
51. 
127. 

64. 
115. 

65. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Computer Centers 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
es 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 

85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 


Cord Cover 


91. Holder 


92. 
94. 
95. 


MISCE 
131. 
130. 
147. 
126. 

99. 
114, 
148. 


Index 
Silencer 


Stands 
LLANEOUS 


Accident Diagramming 
Building Evaluation 

Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Signs 
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Are You Satisfied? 


ou can’t give your clients well-rounded insurance programs 
if you don’t handle accident and sickness insurance. 


If you haven’t entered this important field or if you aren’t g& 
doing as well as you feel you should through your present connection, me 
contact our nearest office. We’ll be glad to have our fieldman 

call and explain the outstanding advantages we have to offer. 
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Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company + Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited +« Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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Marine Insurance—from page 1|8 


In those early days of the sailing 
ship, marine underwriters appointed 
many Correspondents along the At- 
lantic Coast. On Long Island they 
were stationed apart by the distance 
of approximately one day’s ride by 
horseback. In the event of a casu- 
alty or grounding, the nearest Cor- 
respondent was authorized to send a 
rider into New York to notify the 
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of $500. ... (4) $300. Volun- 
tary PD... (5) Liability and 
M.P. on swimming pools, mid- 
get autos, sailboats and motor 
boats with inboard motors up to 
60 h.p., no h.p. limit on out- 
boards ... (6) Personal injury 
as well as bodily injury ... (7) 
Business Pursuits of the insured 
while in the employ of others 
... (8) Construction of a 1 or 
2 family dwelling, regardless of 
who does the work... (9) 
Libel, Slander, False Arrest, 
Malicious Prosecution and False 
Imprisonment .. . (10) News- 
paper delivery, baby sitting and 
similar activities undertaken by 
minors ... US a simplified 
Level Payment of Premium Plan. 
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underwriters. The Board of Under- 
writers then dispatched individuals 
to assist the Correspondent to pro- 
tect underwriters’ interests. Today, 
aides to navigation, communications, 
charts and other facilities have al- 
tered this situation. 

The protection of shipping in mid- 
19th Century took an even more or- 
ganized form, requiring a substantial 
investment for those days. The 
Board maintained patrol and salvage 
vessels, and a salvage gear depart- 
ment known as the Wrecking & En- 
gineering Department. The offshoot 
of this activity eventually developed 
into what we know today as the ma- 
rine salvage operations of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corporation. It 
was not unusual for The Board to 
charter schooners upon the advent of 
winter and to dispatch them with 
orders to “furnish relief to vessels 
in distress on our coast.” These 
schooners patrolled the waters 
formed by the triangle of Cape May, 
New York and Nantucket. 


Origins Forgotten 


There are many phases of the 
early work by marine underwriters 
which grew and matured and eventu- 
ally became so independent that their 
original marine insurance back- 
ground is often forgotten. It might 
be difficult to pinpoint today’s coun- 
terpart of General T. C. de Mosquera 
whom The Board employed in 1851 
and for several years thereafter to 
convoy gold and specie across the 
Isthmus of Panama with an armed 
force of forty to sixty men. How- 
ever, one points with justifiable 
pride to the existence today of classi- 
fication societies, salvage associa- 
tions, codes of average adjustment, 
the National Cargo Bureau, and the 
United States Coast Guard, among 
other developments of public and pri- 
vate interest, which had all or part 
of their origin in the area of marine 
insurance, 

The point to be made here is that 
the independent and generative force 
of the maret continues, and will 
continue to contribute to a dynamic 
American economy. 

What is the contribution of the 
industry today? To state it directly : 
the market is servicing the growing 
insurance needs of the American ex- 
porter and importer and the Ameri- 


can shipowner, as well as the needs 
of world traders and shipowners 
everywhere who require the compe- 
titive capacity and underwriting abil- 
ities of the American market. 

Ocean transportation always has 
been and is an industry which chal- 
lenges the capacity of man. It is a 
rough and tough industry—one 
which demands ingenuity and cour- 
age and an ever-widening repertory 
of skills. It puts man against geo- 
graphy and the forces of nature. 
Seventy per cent of the earth’s sur- 
face is covered by water, most of it 
navigable. With all of its challenge, 
that water affords man its cheapest 
and often its only means of exchang- 
ing the goods of this world. 

Several basic characteristics of 
ocean transportation influence the 
character of marine insurance. We 
need to recognize them, 


The first of these characteristics is 
the large size—the cargo lifting ca- 
pacity—of a ship. The average cargo 
ship that is being planned or built 
today in the United States can carry 
10,000 to 11,000 tons of 2,240 
pounds. This is equivalent to the 
average load of more than 400 rail- 
road freight cars or more than 1,000 
over-the-road truck-and-trailer com- 
binations. 

The second characteristic of ocean 
transportation is the very high value 
per unit of a ship—the large invest- 
ment which is committed by the 
owner for a long period of time— 
roughly 20 years. The special design 
of each ship, or fleet of ships, and 
its high value limits its market for 
ready sale. The owner must 
have foresight and courage, and 
availability of marine insurance is 
fundamental to his decision to in- 
vest. 


Shipbuilding Costs 


Recent shipbuilding costs in the 
world have varied from about $140 
a deadweight ton to as high as $1,000 
per ton. A $900 per ton, 10,500 ton 
ship built in the United States would 
cost $9,450,000. In terms of auto- 
mobiles valued at $3,000 or homes 
valued at $30,000, this is equivalent 
to 3,150 cars or 315 homes. 

But this is not the whole story. 
We have to include the cargo, and 
the freight earned on that cargo. 
Ten thousand tons of cargo might 
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be worth as much as $4,500,000 and 
the freight earned might be as much 
as $350,000. 

Adding together value of ship, 
cargo and freight, we come to a total 
of $14,300,000, equivalent to more 
than 4,750 automobiles 475 
homes. 


or 


The Perils 


The third characteristic of ocean 
transportation is what we will term 
“the perils of the sea.” The real 
heart of marine insurance is the will- 
ingness of the underwriter to insure 
the mariner as he pits his courage 
and skill against the fortuitous risks 
of “the perils of the sea.” Ships are 
built and men are trained to sail 
them with a thought to the poten- 
tial savagery of the seas. This 
reaches such dramatic extremes as 
the tidal wave which moved at a rate 
of 470 miles per hour, the wind wave 
which attained a height of 112 feet, 
and the hurricane which deposited an 
anchored Liberty ship astride the 
main road of a Pacific island. 

Every hour of every day, 
average, 


” 


on the 
there occurs somewhere in 
the world a stranding, a fire, a colli- 
sion, an explosion, a cracked hull or 
some other major casualty of impor- 
tance to underwriters. It matters a 
great deal that seamanship, naviga- 
tional aids, and scientific knowledge 
and equipment generally have ad- 
vanced in the efforts to avoid these 
casualties. However, “the perils of 
the sea,” while still omnipresent are 
being joined by the ever-more-im- 
portant human factor. 

The errors in judgment become 
steadily more prominent. Radar, for 
example, has been a valuable scien- 
tific development, but occasional 
over-confidence in its use or lack of 
proper use and interpretation has 


too often been an apparent factor in| 


maritime casualty. On the 
hand, there is no record of how many 
casualties may have been averted be- 
cause of use of radar. 

To these three characteristics, we 
should add a fourth—what I call the 
“pipe-line” effect of ocean transpor- 
tation. There may be 700 ports on 
the seven seas, but each becomes a 
funnel through which flows cargo 
that has been assembled or will be 
distributed usually over a wide area. 
There are twelve railroads and nu- 
merous main highways and a mul- 
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company can have. PLM is especially fortunate in the caliber 
and devotion of the men—and women—who represent it before 
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port them loyally and well. It seems to be paying off for both of 
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Marine Insurance—Continued 


titude of streets over which freight 
flows to shipside or onto barges at 
the Port of New York. Neverthe- 
less every vessel putting to sea with 
a cargo from the Port of New York 
will pass Ambrose Lightship and in 
San Francisco Bay, whether loaded 
at San or Oakland or 
Sacramento or Stockton or Redwood 
City or anywhere else in the Bay 
Area, a ship must sail out through 
the Golden Gate. 


Francisco 








Confidence... 


Your client’s confidence is your 
most valuable asset. Where 
property values are in question, 
always refer your client to a 
nationally known, reliable ap- 
praisal firm. 


THE LLOYD -THOMAS co. 
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Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Perhaps this brief emphasis on 
the outstanding characteristics of 
ocean shipping has already made 
clear the challenge to the marine un- 
derwriter, It explains why “single- 
ness of purpose” describes the 
market’s character. 


Conservative Encyclopedia 


Is it any wonder, then, that the 
marine underwriter is a conserva- 
tive individual? But more than that. 
One finds the marine underwriter to 
be a walking encyclopedia of techni- 
cal information on commodities, 
structure of hulls, transportation fa- 
cilities in the farthest corners of the 
world, and so on. He has a tendency 
to look under the last remaining 
stone for an additional piece of in- 
telligence regarding a risk. 

Conservative as he may be, the 
marine underwriter is the least likely 
person to be provincial in outlook 

not only because his curiosity cov- 
ers the world, but also because his 
competition is world-wide. He must 
be prepared, both as to rates and as 
to underwriting knowledge, to quote 
in competition with the British and 
many other marine insurance mar- 
kets. With the exception of those 
several countries which employ na- 
tionalistic restrictive insurance reg- 
ulations, marine insurance is not im- 
peded by political boundaries or 
tariff walls. 

It is particularly characteristic of 
the American marine underwriter 
since 1945 that he is part of one 
world. He has equipped himself to 
do business in that environment 
where national customs and _ tradi- 
tions, laws and methods of doing 
business, cultures and languages, and 
menus, too, are of an infinite variety. 
There are those, oddly enough, who 
think that to be an internationalist 
one must lose national pride or give 
something away. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Do not mis- 
take thoughtfulness of the other per- 
son and humility as being weakness. 
On the contrary, the American ma- 
rine underwriter is one of the strong- 
est ambassadors of business this 
country has. His market is one of 
the most highly competitive business 
arenas in the world. The broker who 
has a line to place literally has 360- 
degree vision,—he has the world to 
play with, if he so chooses. 


The insured value of the steamer 
“United States” is $35,000,000. 
There is no single national marine 
insurance market with sufficient ca- 
pacity by itself to absorb such a 
concentrated risk. I use this illustra- 
tion to emphasize that marine in- 
surance has to be a “one-world fra- 
ternity” in order that world com- 
merce can be assured of adequate 
insurance capacity to keep that com- 
merce moving. In this instance, 
50% or $17,500,000 is now placed in 


the American hull market. 


The insurance and reinsurance as- 
pects of world commerce, the rugged 
competition, and the heavy concen- 
trations of risk require a framework 
of organization which is unique to 
the insurance world. When one does 
business solely within the domestic 
scene, all of his competitors are sub- 
ject generally to the same laws and 
regulations. Not so in the interna- 
tional arena. And the prominent 
example is in the area of antitrust 
and monopoly restraints. To make 
available the domestic and interna- 
tional reinsurance structure which is 
essential to absorb the monumental 
concentrations of marine risk, and 
to enable the American underwriters 
to quote competitively to brokers 
who probe the international market, 
at least a limited exemption from 
antitrust laws is a prerequisite to 
the existence of an American Ma- 
rine Insurance market. 


Limited Exemption 


Such a limited exemption was 
granted to the market in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920. It is a 
privilege which is jealously and 
zealously safeguarded by marine un- 
derwriters. They will not abuse it. 


The American Marine Insurance 
market is a relatively small segment 
of the insurance business. Never- 
theless it has the technical capacity 
and it needs from American capital 
the financial capacity to absorb un- 
usual concentrations of risk. The 
market’s singleness of purpose and 
its international scope require in- 
dependence of judgment, initiative 
and organization. With such capac- 
ity and independence, the market 
will grow in the service it renders to 
encourage the increase of profitable 
commerce. 
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GLANTS 


from other fields 


Saving Time for Selling 


by J. H. Myers 


elping the salesman use his time 
H more productively represents a 
very important area. Selling is the 
last remaining activity which has not 
received a tremendous amount of 
investigation, analysis, and research 
on control of costs. 


Proper Planning 


In selling, the great emphasis has 
been on things other than the actual 
budgeting of the activities surround- 
ing the selling function. To be sure, 
a great amount of attention has been 
placed upon saving the salesman’s 
travel time, using it more effectively, 
planning target markets and target 
companies, and target programs. 
Special emphasis has been placed on 
various merchandising techniques 
and activities in the sales promotion 
and advertising areas. Sales man- 
agers spend tremendous amounts of 
energy and time in analyzing various 
expense statements, costs of sale, 
size of orders which are economical 
and uneconomical, and the like. But 
at the same time, the selling activity 
is still the one remaining activity 
which is done strictly on a personal 
basis and a person is not subject to 
the same kind of analysis or bud- 
getary control used for a process, 
or a manufacturing department, or 
a machine tool, or a blast furnace, or 
any mechanical operation. A sales- 
man is a person; he has to be moti- 
vated and he has to be assisted to go 
out and bring in the orders. 


Reducing Paperwork 


Let us very briefly take a look at 
what is surrounding the need for 
better use of the salesman’s time, 
and how we can help him in reducing 
paperwork and. nonselling activities. 


70 


If, for example, we are to look at 
1,000 average men doing purchasing 
approximately one year from today, a 
number of things would have hap- 
pened, according to a recent Mc- 
Graw-Hill survey. Of these men, 
343 will have left because of trans- 
fers or retirements, or deaths; 65 
will have changed titles due to pro- 
motion or reorganization; 157 will 
be transferred to different locations 
with the same or similar type of 
company; enly 435 will still be in 
the same job with the same company 
and at the same location as the year 
previous. It is quite apparent then, 
that there are a great many new 
people the salesman must continually 
seek and sell, because not only are 
many direct buying influences in- 
volved, but many hidden influences 
as well. 


Division of Time 


The salesman calling on business 
and industry works roughly 8 hours 
and 40 minutes per day, 244 days 
per year, or a total of 2,123 hours 
per year. We find that 32% of his 
time is spent in traveling and wait- 
ing; 19% of his time is spent on 
reports, paperwork, and attending 
sales meetings; 7% of his time is 
spent on strictly service calls. This 
leaves but 42% of his time, namely 
3 hours and 37 minutes per day, for 
actual face to face conversation with 
customers and prospects. This has 
been calculated out to mean roughly 
61 minutes per year, with each iden- 
tified buying influence, to say noth- 
ing of the hidden buying influences 
which he must contact. The average 
cost of salesman’s calls in the last 
15 or 20 years has risen from about 
$9 and some cents per call, to over 
$20 per call. 

Let us consider first how a pur- 
chasing agent or buyer can be ac- 


quainted with a particular company 
long before the salesman ever comes 
in to make his presentation of prod- 
ucts. Picture a rather hard-boiled 
purchasing agent sitting across the 
desk from a salesman and saying : 


“T don’t know who you are. 
I don’t know your company. 


“I don’t know your company’s prod- 
uct, 


“I don’t know what your company 
stands for. 


“I don’t know your company’s cus- 
tomers. 


“I don’t know your company’s rec 
ord. 


“T don’t know your company’s repu- 
tation. 


“Now, what was it you wanted to 
sell me?” 


Effective Advertising 


The salesman should not have to 
answer all of these questions because, 
after all, he has only an hour or so 
per year with each identified buying 
influence and he cannot spend much 
time in talking specifically about 
those topics, important as they are, 
which can be effectively told in an- 
other fashion. The right advertising 
is used week after week, year in and 
year out; it calls on your customer, 
his boss, his assistant, and his re- 
placements simultaneously. It builds 
acceptance and confidence and it 
shows product application and merit. 


Difficult Areas 


The salesman must also learn to 
list those areas in which he is having 
difficulty, and in so doing, points 
out to himself and to his manager 
where he needs the greatest amount 
of effort and assistance. The sales 
manager is able to devote his direc- 
tion and assistance to the salesman 
in those areas where he needs help 
and he is freed from reading through 
and analyzing tremendous volumes 
of the normal kind of every day sales 
call reports. 


From a speech delivered at a meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
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9 (Northwestern, 
that is) 


With a bit of inspired ingenuity, a pail of whitewash and a whole neighborhood full of 
mutual effort. Tom Sawyer turned a weary task into literally child’s play. It still works. An 
agency agreement with Northwestern gives you ready help to make the job go easier. You 
offer all the extra advantages of proven mutual 
savings, prompt claims handling, modern package 
policies— plus all the extra service of your i 
own local agency. the fence— 


write today 
for details 


NORTHWESTERN gi Progra 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
, agreement. 
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CASUALTY + AUTOMOBILE «+ INLAND MARINE 





For the finest autoglass replacement... 


call on AID 


= Autoglass 
= Installation 


Dealer 


Waiiiimadl 


f 


Vas 


OMI 


WE INSTALL 


& AUTO GLASS 


When it comes to autoglass replacement, your best 
assurance of satisfaction is your nearby Autoglass 
Installation Dealer (AID). Here you can count on 
fast, courteous replacement—work done by experts 
who specialize in autoglass replacement. AID 
dealers can get the job done in a hurry because 
there’s no long waiting for estimates or repairs. 


When you call on AID, you get expert repairs and a 
happy client. He can service any American and 74 
imported cars. 

Your nearby AID dealer’s shop is easily identi- 
fied by his distinctive green and white AID sign. 
He’s also listed in the Yellow Pages. Next time you 
need top-notch autoglass replacement, call on AID. 


@ All PPG Automotive Safety Glass complies with every recognized safety code. 


G 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals « Fiber Glass 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Improved Dispatching 


LEWIS W. PARSONS 
Fire Chief 


Compton, California 


NEW DIMENSION of accuracy and 
eee has been added to the 
dispatching of fire engine companies 
in Compton, Calif., through the use 
of a recently-introduced method of 
graphic wire communications. Our 
new system, designed for compliance 
with the provisions of Pamphlet #73 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, enables our dispatcher to 
send instructions simply by writing 
them as he would on a scratch pad. 
We get more protection with equip- 
ment which occupies less space and 
takes less time to operate than other 
devices which have been used for 
this work in the past. 

Like all modern fire departments, 
we continually monitor our opera- 
tions in search of methods which will 
improve our protection facilities and 
serve to reduce insurance costs in 
our community. In doing this, we 


must, of course, cover both the big 


“With accuracy and security” 
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This is the modern Fire Department 


aspects and the minute details of our 
organization. 

For example, one of the major 
projects which has helped to improve 
our status was the construction of an 
all-new Fire Department Headquar 
ters in our town’s civic center in 1958. 
Another facet of this program has 
been the adding of equipment and 
personnel to keep pace with our 
population growth. 


Four Fire Companies 
At present, area 
of eight-and-one-half square miles. 
Population in Compton is now a little 
better than 70,000. To handle this 
job, we operate four fire companies 
out of three stations. 


we protect an 


Two compa- 
nies are housed in our headquarters 
building. Two outlying fire stations 
house one company each. 

Telephone System 
Ours was one of the first cities 
on the West Coast to install a tele- 


Headquarters Building at Compton, Calif. 


phone alarm system. All alarms are 
monitored at a central dispatching 
console on a round-the-clock basis. 
For every emergency call which 
comes in, a permanent voice record- 
ing is made for documentation and 
reference. 

Until recently, voice communica- 
tions also served as our sole method 
for the dispatching of engines from 
our outlying stations. There was an 
obvious advantage in the installa- 
tion of a graphic communications 
system for this job. 
conventional 
equipment which was available at 
the time 


Our = choice—in 
seemed to be between a 
signal box and a teletypewriter sys- 
tem. The signal box, of course, could 
only pinpoint locations as close as 
the nearest corner. Installing this 
type of device also would have re- 
quired that we assign phantom num- 
bers to every intersection in the City. 

(Continued on the 
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+ page) 





HARD 
TOABIUST 
AGLAIN 


WITH SMOKE ODOR IN YOUR NOSTRILS 


Use Airkem SOS at the 
beginning of negotiations —then 


proceed in odor-free atmosphere 


There’s every reason for starting your task 
by calling Airkem Smoke Odor Service! 
It helps you before, during and after 
adjustment. 


Overnight—or in a matter of hours—you 
can thus remove the most insistent evi- 
dence of damage—the all-pervading, sick- 
ening odor. At once you have a favorable 
atmosphere for your negotiations. You are 
a big step ahead before you “get down to 
cases.” 


As most adjusters know by now, Airkem 
SOS almost invariably reduces the amount 
of the claim. And you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the policy-holder, once 
satisfied, will stay satisfied—Airkem tech- 
niques prevent trapped odors, or “painted- 
over odors” from recurring in the future. 
Airkem technicians perform a thorough 
job, a complete job, as well as an aston- 
ishingly speedy one. This is because they 
work scientifically, employing formulations 
and techniques developed by one of the 
world’s largest odor-research laboratories. 


So start by calling Airkem SOS on the 
loss. Airkem can be a big help—to the 
policy-holder, to the agent, to the com- 
pany, to you. 


New! Sound-film, “The Nose, Friend 
or Foe,” available for your meetings. 


AIRKEM 
For a Healthier 
: aa =Environment through 
ETEASAU Modern Chemistry 


SOs 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 





The dispatcher's console at the fire de- 
partment headquarters in Compton, Calif. 


Improved Dispatching—Continued 


The receiving station would have had 
to transpose these numbers to box 
locations or street intersections and 
still not have the exact address to 
respond to. 

We were also hesitant about in- 
stalling a teletypewriter because of 
the space which such instruments re- 
quire. As our dispatching station is 
set up, we could not have worked 
this in conveniently. Our dispatcher 
would have been required to leave 
the console to send his directions to 
the outlying stations. We felt there 
were just too many things to do at 
the time of an alarm for us to under- 
take this responsibility. 


Accurate and Fast 


The system we installed was 
adapted particularly for the needs 
of fire departments by representa- 
tives of the Electrowriter Division 
of the Comptometer Corporation. It 
uses standard Electrowriter message 
transmission and receiving equip- 
ment. This, in itself, is an advantage 
because the Electrowriter transmit- 
ting unit, which measures only 9” 
x 13”, can be placed on a desktop in 
our dispatching console and used just 
as conveniently as a scratch pad. 

When a call comes in which re- 
quires action on the part of one of 
our outlying companies, the dis- 
patcher, after determining which 
companies are to respond, flips a 
toggle switch on a small box along- 
side his Electrowriter transmitter. 
This automatically connects the 
transmitter to the receiver in the 
station he is calling. It also sounds 
an alarm and lights a signal at the 


substation. With these simple switch 
controls, the dispatcher can direct 
his messages to either of our substa- 
tions—or to both at the same time. 
The dispatcher simply writes the 
type of fire (house fire—car fire— 
etc.), the exact address, date and 
time on his Electrowriter transmit- 
ter. The dispatcher then ejects the 
handwritten message from the Elec- 
trowriter and the Captain at the 
substation tears it off and takes it 
with him to instruct the driver. 
Because our alarms are received 
entirely by telephone or telephone 
fire alarm we are able to determine 
the exact street address of the emer- 
gency. We feel that to be able to 
dispatch equipment to the exact loca- 
tion of the emergency graphically is 
the fastest and most accurate method 
we could find. The presence of this 
communications link also makes it 
possible for us to keep the captains 








Preparing to send a written alarm dis- 
patch message for a fire substation, the dis- 
patcher activates the switch which connects 
the Electrowriter circuit. 


The dispatcher writes a description of the 
alarm and its location on his Electrowriter 
transmitter. 





at our outlying stations better in- 
formed. Throughout the day, for 
example, our dispatcher receives 
calls advising him of which buildings 
are being fumigated. The captains 
need this information, of course. 
With the Electrowriter instruments 
in operation anyway, we have chosen 
to send data on special situations 
via this network. 


Miniature Maps 


Another important class of infor- 
mation concerns instructions from 
the department of streets indicating 
roads and/or intersections where 
work is being done. In relaying this 
information, our dispatcher actually 
draws miniature maps on his trans- 
mitter showing where roads and/or 
intersections are blocked, or hydrants 
out-of-service. 


The message is acknowledged with the 
pressing of a signal button. 


To comply with the standards set 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, this network, obviously, 
must use supervised circuits. We 
also require a method for the receiv- 
ing station to acknowledge messages. 

To meet these requirements, the 
Comptometer engineers developed a 
relay system which is for monitoring 
a continuous electrical signal trans- 
mitted through our wire network at 
all times. Any time a circuit is 
broken or a connection shorted, an 
alarm is sounded within the switch- 
box at the dispatcher’s console, auto- 
matically identifying the troubled 
circuit. The dispatcher can turn off 
this alarm with a switch. However, 
a signal light remains on continu- 
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At the substation, the message is received 
on the Electrowriter receiver by the engine 
company captain. 


ously until the trouble has been cor- 
rected. 

We use the same alarm system 
to give us our acknowledgment capa- 
bility. On each of the receiving 
instruments, a small button has been 
mounted. On receipt of a message, 
the captain at the substation presses 
this button. This serves to break 
the contact in our supervisory cir- 
cuit. The buzzer is sounded at the 
dispatcher’s station to signify receipt 
of the message. When the button is 
released, a spring switch automati- 
cally closes the circuit again. 

In addition to the obvious benefit 
of providing more positive dispatch- 
ing control, we anticipate that this 
system will provide us with an ap- 
proved primary alarm circuit be- 
tween stations and reflect creditably 
on an over-all grading of our fire 
alarm system. If accom- 
plished, the cost to the City will be 
more than justified. 


this is 


The captain takes the Electrowriter mes- 
sage with him as he prepares to answer the 
alarm. 


VEHICLE ALARM 


PROTECTION AGAINST vandalism or 
burglary is afforded by the compact 
new Sentinar type V-A-S-1. This 
unit is adaptable to both 6 or 12 volt 
DC power and is readily connected 
to existing electrical systems. The 
Sentinar works through the unbal- 
ance of the electrical system. Al- 
though the battery is the source of 
energy, the current drain is practi- 
cally nil. It only draws current while 
the alarm is on. 

The Sentinar is controlled by a 
security key—and when turned on 
protects the vehicle against unlawful 
entry by setting off the horn and 
flashing the light alternately. This 
continues for a period of 2 minutes, 
then shuts off and resets automati- 
cally to resume its protective func- 
tion. The security key actuates or 
shuts off the Sentinar from outside 
the vehicle. These keys are tamper- 


proof and each is registered to the 
owner. They cannot be 
from locksmiths but are 
from only one source. 

Doors do not have to be locked 
to operate the alarm. Raising the 
hood, trunk lid or doors will set off 
the alarm. Protection is thus af- 
forded to battery, engine parts, valu- 
able luggage or merchandise. In the 
case of trucks this provides protec 
tion to valuable loads. Any attempt 
to cross wires, jump wires or short 
circuit the electrical system will set 
off the alarm. 

This compact Sentinar unit may 
be installed by anyone or any service 
station in less than 30 minutes. It 
can be mounted under the dash or 
under the hood. Dimensions are 2” 
high x 334” wide x 61%” 
Weight 12 oz. Housing is Black 
Bakelite. Included are mounting 
brackets, wire, self tapping screws, 
pick-proof lock and keys. 


purchased 
obtainable 


long. 





AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive 155 Stauth A-+eawe: 


oF 


“He is safe from danger who is on guard, 


even when safe...” 


Who's keeping an eye on your plant’s security 
system—to make sure it’s always on guard P 


If your property is protected by ADT, you know 
that continuous electrical vigilance is in force 
twenty-four hours a day. You know that under 
the ADT service concept, protective equipment 
is ready to operate when fire, burglary or other 
hazards threaten. 


ADT not only offers a complete range of auto- 


Office: 


NATIONWIHIODE 


ORGANI 


3 


(Publilius, First Century, B.C.) 


matic protection services, it also provides the 
finest inspection and maintenance service pos- 
sible. With ADT maintenance service, you have 
the assurance that all systems receive regular 
and thorough inspection and test, with necessary 
repairs and replacement. 


For more information, write for booklet “Pro- 
tecting Life, Property and Profits.” Or call an 
ADT security specialist for a copy. He’s listed 
in your telephone directory. 


New York Mm Ys y.\y) 


ON 


13, 
ZAT | 
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LARGEST CHAIN REACTION 


AUSTRALIA HAS CLAIMED the world’s 
championship in chain reactions. An 
auto smashup occurred on the Hume 
Highway, the main road between 
Sydney and Melbourne, when a car 
stopped suddenly in a heavy rain. 
As a result forty cars were involved 
in collision. It took five hours to 
clear away the wreckage. Four per- 
sons were injured. 


Safety Information 
—Royal-Globe Ins. Group 


FIRE DEATHS 


ABOUT SIX THOUSAND persons die 
in home fires each year in this coun- 
try with children and the elderly the 
most frequent victims, a study con- 
ducted by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association reveals. About 
three thousand children, almost one- 
third of whom are alone when fire 
breaks out, die in fires each year in 
this country. Up to 85% of all lives 
lost in home fires might be saved 
by preplanned escape measures. 
Every 45 minutes fire takes a hu- 
man life in the United States, the 
Association warns. 


VACATION SAFETY 


EMPLOYERS WHO WISH to launch 
their employees on safe and happy 
vacations will be interested in a new 
National Safety Council pamphlet, 
“Vacation Countdown.” The eight- 
page illustrated brochure gives help- 
ful tips on preparing for the family 
vacation. It also suggests how to 
make the trip safe and how to get 
the most out of vacations, whether 
traveling or staying at home. It em- 
phasizes water safety and the dan- 
gers of overexertion, with special 
notes for do-it-yourselfers who spend 
their vacations around the house. 
“This new booklet is made to 
order for a company’s off-the-job 
safety program,” according to the 
Council, “and also is a good-will ges- 
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the 


losse” 


ture that will be appreciated by 
employees and their families.” A 
single sample copy and further infor- 
mation on “Vacation Countdown” is 
available from the National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


LIGHTNING 


May THROUGH AvuGusTt is the light- 
ning season with August the worst 
month, according to the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs. It esti- 
mates that 800 persons will be struck 
during that month and that at least 
100 will die. Lightning is a major 
cause of fire exceeded only by care- 
lessness with matches and smoking 
and the misuse of electricity. For 
tunately, however, it can be pro- 
tected against through the installa- 
tion of an improved system of rods, 
cables and ground bars. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


NEVER KNOW who needs Liability 
insurance, or when: A U. S. Forest 
Service pilot, demonstrating his tech- 
nique missed his target and splashed 
fifty gallons of colored fire-retarding 
fluid on one hundred and fifty pic- 


nicking forestry and conservation 
officials. 
General Review 


General Accident Assur 


OFFICE DANGERS 


THE FOLLOWING are some 
acts that have resulted in serious 
accidents and injuries in the office: 


unsafe 


1. Opening doors too quickly, and 
swinging widely. 

2. Approaching blind corners in 
haste; not keeping to the right. 

3. Leaving several file cabinet draw 
ers open at one time causing cabinet 
to tip over. 


4. Not using the handle to close file 
drawers. 

5. Reclining backwards in tilting 
swivel chairs. 

6. Placing portable electric fans on 
desks and in aisles or passageways. 
7. Moving fan without disconnecting 
plug and waiting until fan stops. 

8. Using frayed, broken or deterio- 
rated electrical cords and wiring. 
9, Water, oil or other liquid spilled 
on floor and not cleaned up promptly. 
10. Waxing of floors causing slip- 
ping hazard. 

11. Touching grounded metal ob- 
jects such as radiator and water 
pipes while using power operated 
office machines. 

12. Pushing and crowding at en- 
trance doorways, on stairs and on 
elevators. 

13. Walking into glass door panels. 
14. Strained muscles and catching 
fingers when opening and closing 
windows. 

15. Objects falling or thrown out of 
windows. 

16. Reading books, 


etc., while walking. 


correspondence, 


17. Using knives, and 


shears without due care. 


scissors, 


18. Cutting fingers on sharp edges 
of paper. 

19. Keeping sharp pointed objects 
scattered through desk drawers. 

20. Ladies’ high heels catching 
stairs, rugs, ete. 


—Safely Information 
Royal-Globe Ins 


Group 


OVERDOSE 


Two CHILREN, ages two and three 
years, got hold of the aspirin bottle 
and, between the two of them, ate 
twenty-five tablets. A $70.00 claim 
was paid for hospital confinement 


and the use of a stomach pump. 


—Agents Record 
—National Casualty Co 
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Fire Losses 
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These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 


January 
February 


1961 
$ 117,252,000 
116,606,000 


1960 
$92,949,000 
96,782,000 
116,365,000 
98,106,000 
86,940,000 


95,486,000 
93,103,000 
$491,142,000 
82,829,000 
82,998,000 
90,037,000 
81,845,000 
92,730,000 
84,340,000 
101,903,000 


531,669,000 


October .... 
November 
December .. 


TOTAL . 


$1,107,824,000 


Losses by Years 
1951 $730,084,000 1956 $989,290,000 
1952 815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 
1955 885,218,000 1960 1,107,824,000 


Motor Vehicle 
Deaths 


1959 1960 
- 2,890 
2,380 
2,400 
2,960 


Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 


1961 

2,660 
2,330 
2,740 
3,050 


10,630 10,780 
3,300 
3,210 
3,450 
3,470 
3,490 
3,690 
3,430 
3,500 


4 Months 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 37,910 38,200 
Estimates provided by the 
Safety Council. 


Aecidental 
Deaths 


Three Months 
1961 1960 Change 
20,900 21,600 —6% 
7,730 7,670 +i1% 
2,900 3,200 9% 
3,300 3,300 0% 
7,650 8100 —6% 


National 


ALL TYPES 
Motor Vehicle . 
Other Public ... 


Home 
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ROCKETEERS' HAZARDS 


\MATEUR ROCKETEERS AND junior 
missilemen have been warned that 
space age experiments are proving 
to be a dangerous pastime. 

A group of safety experts said that 
deaths, serious injuries and severe 
property damage have resulted from 
the promiscuous building and 
launching of rockets by non-profes- 
sional space enthusiasts. 

The special hazards committee of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies said that because 
of the many hazards involved and 
the general lack of qualified super- 
visors, these amateurs “are literally 
playing with dynamite.” 


Research and Study 


The committee urged the more 
than ten thousand members of the 
nation’s rocket clubs to switch their 
attention from live model experi- 
ments to research and study pro- 
grams. It called for extreme caution 
and close supervision by qualified 
personnel in all cases where experi- 
mentation progresses to the stage of 
fuel development or the actual firing 
of rockets. 

The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, the committee said, re- 
ceives reports with such regularity 
that there is no doubt this teen-age 
‘scientific experimentation” is not 
yet adequately regulated and con- 
trolled. 

Two recent incidents illustrate this 
point. In one, a thirteen-year-old 
boy was killed when he and some 
friends tried to convert an empty 
carbon dioxide cartridge into a 
rocket. The boys stuffed the cart- 
ridge with match heads, inserted a 
wooden match for a fuse, and loaded 
it into a length of pipe. 

The missile struck one boy sitting 
fifty feet away, killing him immedi- 
ately. 

In another incident, a seventeen- 
year-old high school senior was crit- 
ically burned by an explosion in the 
basement laboratory in his home. 
His mother said he was working on 
a rocket, and police found chemicals 
used in amateur rocketry at the 
scene. The explosion inflicted third 
degree burns over 75% of his body 
and tore out an eight-foot section of 
brick in the house. The boy’s father 


said his son had always been “ex- 
tremely cautious.” 

The committee described interest 
in rocketry as highly commendable 
and said it should be encouraged and 
constructively guided. 

But it warned: “Fuels being com- 
pounded as propellants can be com- 
pared in energy value to high ex- 
plosives. Pound for pound, some of 
the fuels have more energy than 
T.N.T. Others contain the essential 
ingredients of gunpowder. 

“They all ignite readily, burn or 
explode violently with the evolu- 
tion of intense heat and can build 
up high pressures when confined. 
They definitely are not materials to 
be handled indiscriminately by 
either children or adults.” 

The committee also pointed out 
that in many communities the pos- 
session or use of propellent mate- 
rials constitutes a violation of local 
ordinances. 

The Special Hazards Committee, 
which regularly investigates and re- 
ports on potentially dangerous new 
activity or technique, suggested these 
measures intended to eliminate un- 
controlled experimentation. 

Hazards should be publicized 
through the news media, through 
youth and parent groups, and 
through schools. 

Merchants should discourage, in- 
sofar as possible, the purchase by 
minors of materials known to be 
used in rocket fuels. 

Parents should make certain that 
their children are not experimenting 
with explosives without adequate 
supervision. 

Actual rocket firings should be re- 
stricted to designated firing ranges 
under the direction of qualified per- 
sons who are familiar with the haz- 
ards involved. 

Youth rocket clubs and amateur 
rocket groups should register with 
qualified organizations such as the 
American Rocket Society and should 
regularly report their activities for 
appraisal before experimentation or 
firings take place. 

School administrators, newspaper 
editors and similar individuals should 
acquaint themselves with recognized 
local rocket groups so that the ex- 
perimenters, inquiring about their 
own rocket experiments, can be di- 
rected to such groups for advice and 
guidance. 
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Operating a successful agency today requires really 
superior insurance “tools’’—and plenty of them. That's 
why American Casualty offers an extremely versatile 
multiple line portfolio which provides all major coverages 
for business and personal accounts. It includes such 
specialty lines as Professional Liability (20 kinds) . . . 
Mortgage Protection plans for financial institutions . . 
two competitive electromatic Auto programs* ... a 
superb Health insurance portfolio ... “retro” plans for 
General Liability, Automobile and Compensation . . . 
composite rating plans for General Liability and Auto 
. . . Boiler & Machinery coverages* . . . group and 
ordinary Life insurance* . . . new CRAFTMASTER boat 
policy ... and many, many others. 


PLUS one of the most valuable tools of all—the 
ACCOPLAN Premium Budget Program for personal and 
business accounts. 





*in most states 


ols AMERICAN 
Vaserenct AGENT 
oni CASUALTY 
61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
Home Office — Reading, Pennsylvania « Since 1902 


Licensed and operating in all states, 0.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 
Affiliate: VALLEY FORGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The NEW ...1961 edition of 


BEST'S DIGEST of 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous 
investment analysis and research on fire, casualty and 
life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 


plete digest of its kind in existence. 


Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 
personal portfolio, keeping tabs on securities you 
already own, rounding out your background knowl- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 
company’s progress, performance, and aan with 


those of other carriers .. . 


The 1961 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance companies—fire, casualty, and life .. . 
virtually the entire actively traded market! 


Resources — Ten-Year Trend: 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 
book value. 


Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: 
loss reserves, unearned pre- 


: miums, total liabilities, liabili- 
In this ONE book ties % of book value. 
9 Five-Year Net Premiums Earned 
you ll find such and Written: in dollars and in 
% of book value. 
data as... 


Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par 
value, book value, invested 
assets, net premium writings, 
yearly market range. 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns— 


Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
of Premium Writings: total and 
by classes of business. 

Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, 
expense, and combined. 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 
Years: amounts. 


Capital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
histories (amount and per share) 
of profit or loss security sales, 
appreciated or depreciated asset 
values, miscellaneous. 

Consolidated Earnings 

Consolidated Financial Statements 

Historical Summary 


Amount and Per Share: net in- 
vestment income, statutory un- 
derwriting, changed unearned 
premium equity. 


Scope and Type of Operation 
Management 
Current Dividend Rate 





Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 
cover for yourself why so many individual investors, 
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J. RAYMOND BERRY 
General Counsel 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
1960 the member- 


} fe DECEMBER 

ship of the National Board 
adopted nine principles for inclusion 
in rate regulatory laws. The key 
principle called for filing with right 
of immediate use. Much to our sur- 
prise, this action by the members 
of the Nationl Board was described 
by one student of the business as 
“a history making event”? and by 
another as “a complete departure 


from previous thinking.” * 


Consistent Position 


The fact is that endorsement of the 
principle of filing with right of im- 
mediate use was neither “history 
making” nor “a complete departure 
from previous thinking.” It was 
nothing more than a reiteration of 
the position of the National Board 
membership in 1945. At that time we 
advocated the principle of filing and 
right of immediate use to the All- 
Industry Committee and to the in- 
surance commissioners. Inasmuch as 
it is a matter of some concern that 
two students of the business could 
have been unaware of this, I ask the 
reader to bear with me for a minute 
while we recite a few facts. 


1Donald P. McHugh Speech—Charleston, 
South Carolina, 2/1/61 


2 Joseph 5S. 
Arizona, 2/20/61 


Gerber Speech—University of 
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The passage of the McCarran Act 
(Public Law 15, 79th Congress) 
posed serious questions for compa- 
nies and commissioners. The Na- 
tional Board put a team of lawyers 
to work on these problems and the 
lawyers submitted a detailed report. 
On rating they considered five pat 
terns of possible regulation, as fol- 
lows: 

“1. A statute containing the three 
fundamental features and, in addi- 
tion, requiring that filings be made 
with and approved by the commis- 
sioner before they may be used, sub- 
ject to judicial review. 

2. A statute containing the same pro- 
visions as in No. 1 above, except that 
filings become effective after a speci- 
fied reasonable time unless during 
such time the commissioner disap- 
proves them. 

3. A statute containing the three 
fundamental features and requiring 
that filings be made with the com- 
missioner, but permitting their use 
immediately upon such filing. If the 
commissioner should, after hearing, 
order discontinuance of the use of 
a filing, his order would be effective 
when issued or on any subsequent 
date named in the order, but would 
be subject to judicial review. 

4. A statute containing the same pro- 
visions as in No. 3 above, except 
that filings be made only as required 
by the commissioner. 

5. A statute setting standards for 
rates and imposing penalties for fail- 
ure to observe them, but leaving the 
determination of whether the statute 























has been violated to be made by the 
courts in actions brought by the At- 
torney General or by private parties, 
and not providing for supervision by 
a commissioner or other administra- 
tive authority.” 

As to these five patterns, this is 
what the lawyers said: 
“We believe that the methods re 
ferred to in paragraphs Nos. | and 2 
represent a greater degree of control 
than is requisite to satisfy the re- 
quirements of Public Law 15. 
“Taking up the other extreme, we 
feel that it would not be safe to rely 
upon the method mentioned in para- 
graph No. 5 as a general pattern 
of state regulation. 
“It is difficult to select a particular 
method as representing the probable 
minimum degree of control which 
the courts would approve as a gen- 
eral pattern, but we believe that 
method No. 4, giving the commis- 
sioner power to require filings, would 
have a reasonable likelihood of be- 
ing upheld as sufficient. 


Importance of Filing 


“We feel, however, that in judging 
the regulatory system as a whole, 
a great deal of importance should 
be attached to the matter of filing, 
since filing places the commissioner 
in a better position to pass judgment 
on the rates and to exercise his pow- 
ers of control. Even if a state should 
determine that a requirement of filing 
is not appropriate in all cases, it 
(Continued on the next page) 
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might be advisable for it to combine 
methods Nos. 3 and 4, by requiring 
filing with power in the commis- 
sioner to waive filings in certain 
classes, or requiring filing only in 
certain classes, with power in the 
commissioner to require filing in 
other classes.” 

This report was considered by the 
Committee on Laws of the National 
Board and this is what the minutes 
show that Committee did: 

‘“ * * * After discussion, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Christensen, seconded by 
Mr. Haines, it was voted to adopt 
principle 3, on page 18, with the ad- 
dition of the wording on page 20, 
reading : 

‘with power in the commissioner to 
waive filings in certain classes’ 
making 3 read: 

3. A statute containing the three 
fundamental features and requiring 
that filings be made with the com- 
missioner with power in the com- 
missioner to waive filings in certain 
classes but permitting their use im- 
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mediately upon such filing. If the 
commissioner should, after hearing, 
order discontinuance of the use of 
a filing, his order would be effective 
when issued or on any subsequent 
date named in the order but would 
be subject to judicial review.” 

Promptly thereafter General Coun- 
sel, with a Subcommittee from the 
Committee on Laws, met with the 
All-Industry Committee and with 
the Commissioners’ Subcommittee 
and urged adoption of this principle. 

We are opposed by mutual in- 
surance interests and the majority 
of the Insurance Commissioners 
Subcommittee. Out of this disagree- 
ment came the All-Industry com- 
promise of filing, waiting period, ap- 
proval and deemer provisions. 
(called prior approval ) 

This is the record. It is clear that 
what we are urging today is precisely 
what we urged in 1945. Unless con- 
sistency is “history making” in these 
days of political and business ex- 
pediency, our 1960 action was not 
“history making.” Certainly, by no 
stretch of interpretation, can it be 
described as “a complete departure 
from previous thinking.” 


Two Main Reasons 


It is interesting to note that the 
two main reasons for the National 
Board’s position in 1945 are the two 
main reasons today. They are and 
were (1) fear of the intrusion of 
political consideration into rating de- 
cisions; (2) concern for the future 
of rating organizations. In 1945 these 
reasons were theoretical and thus 
open to question. By 1960 their 
soundness had been demonstrated 
by fifteen years of experience. 

One need not rely on bureau testi- 
mony for support of the above state- 
ments. 

On February 10, 1961, Fenton A. 
S. Gentry, in his statement on behalf 
of the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers to the N.A.L.C. 
Subcommittee to Review Fire and 
Casualty Rating Laws and Regula- 
tions said: 

“The greatest peril to the survival 
of the small companies—and the wel- 
fare of the large as well—is the 
steadily growing spectre of political 
interference with the rate regulatory 
function. When the statutes permit 
rate relief to be withheld pending 


departmental action, it is an open 
invitation for the focusing of inex- 
orable political pressures upon the 
commissioner. 

“This has been the Achilles heel 
of the All-Industry and other prior 
review rating laws. It is the prime 
factor to blame for our industry's 
grievous underwriting ‘osses_ suf- 
fered in many areas and lines in the 
past fifteen years, and for the re- 
sultant tight market situations. 

“In the case of a small company with 
its business heavily concentrated in 
one state, the impact of political 
leverage on rates can be disastrous. 
My own company was caught in this 
sort of situation with three-quarters 
of its total automobile insurance busi- 
ness in one state and was obliged to 
eliminate over half of that business 
because of a sustained political rate 
freeze.” 

On September 20, 1960, Franklin 

J. Marryott, Vice President and 
General Counsel of the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, in a speech 
prepared for delivery at a symposium 
on insurance at the University of 
Wisconsin, stated : 
“Two areas of dissatisfaction exist. 
First: The acceptability of rate fil- 
ings seems to vary greatly with the 
factual and extraneous circumstances 
under which they are made. This is 
terribly bad because, as one knowl- 
edgeable commissioner has __ re- 
marked, ‘Politics is here to stay.’ ’ 


Impact on Organizations 


Nor do we have to rely on bureau 
testimony for proof of the impact 
of the All-Industry prior approval 
concept on rating organizations. This 
is what Newell R. Johnson, general 
manager of the American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance said to the NAIC 


Subcommittee to Review Fire and 
Casualty Rating Laws and Regula- 
tions at its meeting April 28-29, 
1960 in New York: 

“Almost since the inception of the 
discussions on rate regulatory laws 
there has been the demand by some 
segments of the industry that a 
double standard be applied in respect 
to the approval of rates. Some car- 
riers have demanded a less strict 
standard for judging their rates as 
compared to the standard applicable 
to rates filed by rating organizations. 
It was stated by some commissioners 
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at that time that the regulation of 
rating organizations without the reg- 
ulation of independent insurers 
would sooner or later result in with- 
drawal from bureaus by all insurers 
and that this would amount to a 
state of uncontrolled competition, a 
condition which was to be con- 
demned, These were the words of a 
true prophet. 

“While most states rejected the 
double standard theory in the adop- 
tion of rating laws, most states did 
adopt the practice. 

“The same standards are not always 
applied to independent filings as are 
applied to bureau filings. Filings for 
some carriers are sometimes ap- 
proved even though unsupported by 
creditable evidence.” 

and again, from that same speech: 


“* * * Whether, under it, [All- 
Industry Bill] companies can be 
given sufficient protection to make 
the restraints of Bureau member- 
ship bearable is still an open ques- 
tion. The evidence to date seems to 
warrant the conclusion that sufficient 
protection does not exist except as 
to those lines of insurance where the 
administrative shield is reinforced 
by the economic disadvantages to be 
suffered by a company that might 
wish to perform for itself functions 
now performed by the bureaus in 
fields such as workmen’s compensa- 
tion and schedule rated fire risks.” 


kK * * * 


“In any event, the era of the double 
standard must go. There cannot be 
half-way regulation. The present 
status must not be allowed to con- 
tinue.” 

So much for the views of non- 
stock companies and non-bureau 
members. 


Other Reasons 


There are other reasons why the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers favors filing with right of im- 
mediate use; a major one being that 
for approximately twelve years filing 
with right of immediate use has been 
the law applicable to either fire or 
casualty, or both, in eight jurisdic- 
tions and has been the law applicable 
to approximately 50% of inland 
marine premiums in every jurisdic- 
tion. (I do not include California 
in this statement.) In none of these 
jurisdictions has filing with right of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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immediate use caused the disruption 
which opponents of this principle 
claim to foresee. 

The thinking of the American Mu- 
tual Insurance Alliance was outlined 
by Paul S. Wise, its assistant man- 
ager, at a meeting of the N.A.LC. 
Committee February 9th and 10th 
1961 at Chicago. Mr. Wise stated: 
“The Alliance has supported the 
prior approval concept. 


x * k x 


“The Alliance recognizes that ex- 
perience may have revealed some 
weaknesses in the All-Industry ap- 
proach. We would not indiscrimi- 
nately resist efforts to make intelli- 
gent use of competitive forces as one 
method in keeping the insurance 
market abreast of public needs.” 
Mr. Wise then goes on to explain 
his position and concludes : 


“ * * * any categorical statement 
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we might make for or against prior 
approval would not be helpful to 
this committee. Our position on prior 
approval will be expressed not as an 
abstract generalization, but only on 
a state-by-state basis and line-by-line 
in the light of the conditions which 
we feel prevail or are likely to pre- 
vail.” 

I read this as a reservation of 
position by the Alliance with the 
policy to be determined on a state- 
by-state basis. It would be our hope 
that before the next sessions of the 
legislatures the Alliance can join 
with us in seeking correction of the 
conditions which they described so 
fulsomely before the Commissioners’ 
Subcommittee on April 28-29, 1960. 


Mutual Agents 


The mutual agents recently filed 
with the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Subcommittee a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Association’s 
Board of Directors. That resolution 
noted that: 


“* * * orderly progress in the field 
of regulation was in the best interest 
of all, and that such a concept called 
for equal treatment by bureaus and 
individual companies, treatment 
which we believe is essentially pos- 
sible under present statutory provi- 
sions.” 

and further provided : 

“* * * reasonable competition and 
careful regulation were compatible 
in the fire and casualty insurance 
business; further, that the retention 
of the prior approval provision in 
the various state laws would not 
interfere with reasonable competi- 
nn eS 

I read this as an expression of 
agreement with our position for the 
need of correction in treatment of 
rating bureau filings, but one cannot 
escape the conclusion that the Board 
of Directors of the Mutual Agents 
still favors prior approval. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents went on record as 
opposed to the District of Columbia 
rating bill which is a filing with 
right of immediate use bill. How- 
ever, the N.A.I.A. does not speak 
for the state associations on local 
legislation ; so, we must look to the 
state associations for the position 
of the agents. For what it is worth, 
my own view is that this position 
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has not yet jelled. In private con- 
versations, some agents favor filing 
with right of immediate use and 
others oppose. 

In Missouri, at the present time, 
the agents are opposing a rating bill 
which provides for filing with right 
of immediate use, but that opposi- 
tion may be based on other provi- 
sions in the bill. Missouri already 
has the principle of filing with right 
of immediate use in the casualty rate 
regulatory law. 


On the other hand, in Tennessee 
(the only other state where a filing 
with right of immediate use bill was 
introduced this year) the Tennessee 
stock agents introduced and solidly 
supported that bill. 


The National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers has embraced 
completely the principle of filing with 
right of immediate use and has 
drawn a recommended bill which 
embodies that plan. It has openly 
supported such legislation in Ten- 
nessee and in Missouri. Their bil! 
is not too far removed from the bill 
which the National Board has rec- 
ommended and it would be my hope 
that the few differences could be 
ironed out before the next legislative 
sessions. 

Some companies that are not mem- 
bers of the National Board nor of 
the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers have stated their 
opposition to prior approval and 
have indicated their support of legis- 
lation which embodies filing with 
right of immediate use. At least 
one of these companies goes further 
than that and favors a no filing type 
law, but its conduct would indicate 
it would accept, at least for the pres- 
ent, a bill providing for filing with 
right of immediate use. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association 
support filing with right of immedi- 
ate use. As a matter of fact, the nine 
principles that were adopted in De- 
cember 1960, were adopted pursuant 
to action of a Joint Committee of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association and Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The above is an outline of the 
thoughts of the respective elements 
of the business as I understand them 
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at this time. There are others whose 
views warrant comment. 

Robert E. Dineen, Clifford R. 
Procter and H. Daniel Gardner sub- 
mitted a paper entitled “The Eco- 
nomics and Principles of Insurance 
Supervision” at a Symposium on In- 
surance and Government at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, September 19, 
1960. Mr, Dineen, when Superin- 


tendent of Insurance for the State of 
New York, and sitting on the Com- 
missioners’ Subcommittee in 1945 
and 1946, was an ardent advocate 
of the prior approval principle. In 
this brochure, submitted in 1960, we 
find the following : 

“ * * * * Tf we were to hazard 
a prophecy, we would think that 
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the force of events within the fire 
and casualty business itself, stimu- 
lated by the long-established general 
national policy against restraints of 
trade, will inexorably move the busi- 
ness and its regulation in the more 
competitive direction foreshadowed 
by the report of the Subcommittee 
and the O’Mahoney-McHugh Bill.” 

The thinking of the Chairman and 
Counsel for the U. S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Anti-trust and Monop- 
oly is clear beyond question. They 
are both on record as favoring filing 
with right of immediate use. People 
may differ as to the over-all weight 
to be given their views, but this 
must be the Congress 
writes the legislation for the District 
of Columbia and it has the power 
to rewrite the McCarran Act. 

I would 
points as follows: 


conceded 


summarize these view- 
(1) Opposed to any change from 
All-Industry on the subject of prior 
approval : 

Mutual Insurance Agents 

(2) Reserving position, but leaning 


toward opposition to any change of 
prior approval : 

American Mutual Insurance Alliance 
(3) Position still undecided : 
Various state associations of stock 
insurance agents. 

(4+) Opposed to continuance of prior 
approval : 

Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 

Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation 

National Association of Independent 
Insurers 

National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and 

Certain independent companies. 
So much for the thinking! 


Action to be Taken 


Our basic effort will be to elimi- 
nate prior approval of rates. It fol- 
lows that we do not plan any effort 
to change the law in a non-filing 
state. The legislatures now sitting 
are in the closing days of their ses- 
Two legislatures have had 
proposals for filing with right of 
immediate use. These have served 


sions. 


a useful purpose, narrowing the 
areas of disagreement, cementing the 
areas of agreement and forcing open 
discussion. Nevertheless, it would 
be unfortunate if the business came 
to the next legislative session with 
the divisions in thinking which pres- 
ently exist. The National Board pro- 
poses to make every effort to elimi- 
nate those divisions. Our immediate 
job, as we see it, is to explain to 
our agents our position, the reasons 
for that position and the reasons 
why the agents would best be served 
by actively supporting that position. 

To that end, executives from com- 
panies of the National Board, Casu- 
alty Association and Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association met with 
representatives of the respective state 
associations of agents on June 21st. 
The better part of an entire day 
was set aside for these discussions. 
It is our purpose to follow up these 
discussions with further contacts at 
the state level, so that by the opening 
of the 1962 sessions of the legisla- 
tures, there will be complete under- 
standing between our agents and 
our companies. 
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It is our further purpose to sit 
down with all who have indicated 
interest in filing with right of im- 
mediate use and iron out what appear 
to be minor differences in the form 
of legislation; so that again there 
will be complete understanding be- 
fore January 1962. 

seyond this it is our hope that 
mutual interests will give further 
thought to their position and join 
us and others in a common legislative 
effort to correct the conditions which 
the mutuals have outlined so sharply 
in their public statements. The 
course we advocate is a middle-of- 
the-road course—it does not go as 
far as many believe we should go. 
It may not be perfect, but it will be 
an improvement. It permits freedom 
of action, yet provides for orderly 
conduct. It may call for some re- 
orientation of regulatory thinking, 
but that is all for the good; and 
finally, it has been tried and it has 
worked. 

This course, I submit, is one which 
all companies—stock and mutual— 
can agree is in the best interest of 
this business. We will continue to 
urge that all unite in support of it. 


For July, 1961 
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- DEDHAM, 
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COMMISSIONERS MEETING a meeting prior to the association's 


Tue Nationa Association of In- 
surance Commissioners held its an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia with 
the possible elimination of the prior 
approval requirement in various 
state rate regulatory laws an item of 
prime interest. The hopes of those 
who favored such elimination were 
greatly dampened by the report of 
the subcommittee to review fire and 
casualty rating laws and regulations, 
of which Director of Insurance. Jo- 
seph S. Gerber of Illinois is chair- 
man. The subcommittee unani- 
mously opposed the abandonment of 
prior approval on the grounds that 
it would ultimately tend to lessen 
competition and erode effective regu- 
lation. It maintained that the charges 
of “political pressures” on rate re- 
visions are grossly exaggerated. The 
unauthorized insurance committee of 
which Commissioner Cyrus Magnus- 
son of Minnesota is chairman de- 
cided to prepare a fourth draft of its 
proposals using the guiding princi- 
ples submitted to it where appropri- 
ate. The fourth draft will be promul- 
gated by October 1 and considered at 


winter meeting in Dallas. 

Newly elected officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, T. N. Parker, 
Virginia; chairman of the executive 
committee, Joseph S. Ihi- 
nois ; Rufus D. 


Gerber, 
vice-president, 

Louisiana; and 
treasurer, Harvey G. 
kansas. 


Hayes, secretary- 
Combs, Ar- 
Elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are: Thomas 
Thacher, New York; F. B. McCon- 
nell, California; and E. A. Stowell, 
Ohio. 


SAFE DRIVER PLAN 
EXPERIENCE FOR California for the 
first six months of 1960, which has 
recently become available, clearly 
shows that the use of moving traffic 
violations and involvement in acci- 
dents as a basis of classifying indi- 
vidually owned private passenger au- 
tomobiles is sound, according to Wil- 
liam Leslie, Jr., general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters. Moreover, the Safe 
Driver Plan has enabled the Bureau 
companies to increase their share of 
the private passenger market in 
California, notes Mr. Leslie. 
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Everything’s coming up roses 


For C. M. Verbiest (shown above in the garden of for it’s one of the nation’s largest in providing 
his Grosse Pointe, Michigan home) everything is group forms of insurance protection for profes- 
coming up roses . . . in a profusion and splendor sional societies and associations at local, state and 
that’s breath-taking to behold. Green thumb? national levels. This success is attributed, in part, 
No doubt about it. But it’s obvious, too, that the to a 15 year association with Standard Accident. 
beauty and perfection of Verbiest’s roses can only On this score, Verbiest states “‘Standard is a lead- 
be the result of dedicated labor. ing Company in my agency. Alertness and atten- 
_ — : i tion to our special needs throughout the changin 
That, in fact, is the “‘key” to the man... all out es : : é : one 

ar ’ scene and superb claim service have been invalu- 
dedication to anything he undertakes, as a look be 

, , able to us. 

at the record reveals . . . served as vice president 
and general manager, Dearborn National Fire and Standard, you see, is dedicated to helping its 
Casualty Companies; director and former presi- agents. May we number you among them? 
dent, Road Aid, Inc.; organizer and president, 


Wy SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 77 YEARS 
Mid-America Insurance Co.; past president and ~ & 


AS 
; Nich = 2 
director, Detroit Association of Insurance Agents; 3 A eM= 
‘ : : se ia % a? 
Governor for Michigan, University of Notre Dame © a; 
~ . e ‘ 

Foundation. a 


Today, Verbiest is President of his own company INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. M. Verbiest and Associates, Inc. And 640 TEMPLE AVENUE «+ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
*‘everything’s coming up roses”’ in his agency, too, CASUALTY « FIRE « MARINE e« FIDELITY e¢ SURETY 
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Hospital Relations 


CHARLES D. SCOTT 
Vice President, Great American 
Reserve Insurance Co. 


UCH HAS BEEN said about the 
tee of the role of the 
state committees in the total efforts 
of the Health Insurance Council. 
I’xperience has proved the “grass 
roots” program to be particularly 
effective in the building of good re- 
lations with the hospitals. The very 
nature of our mutual interest and 
concern is indicative of the need for 
frequent face-to-face communication. 

While conflicting philosophies 
pertaining to the financing of medi- 
cal care, and other subjective factors 
influencing the providing of hospital 
care, must of necessity be inter- 
woven into this relationship, the 
pressure of practical day-to-day op- 
erational problems, brought about 
because of the presence of private 
insurance, dominates the relation- 
ship between the local insurance rep- 
resentative and hospital personnel. 

Hospital admission plans, insur- 
ance as a credit against hospital 
bills, completion of claim forms, 
confusion brought about because of 
the multiplicity of insurance cover- 
ages, release of medical information, 
effect of insurance on over-utiliza- 
tion of hospital facilities and rising 
hospital costs—these and similar ad- 
ministrative problems are areas of 
potential friction that must be re- 
solved at the local level if voluntary 
health insurance is to achieve its 
maximum effectiveness in serving 
the American people. 


Informational Projects 


3ecause of its importance to the 
total program, an ad hoc committee 
was recently appointed by the 
Hospital Relations Committee to 
examine the Health Insurance 
Council’s and the Health Insurance 
Institute’s informational projects di- 
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rected to hospital audiences ; and to 
make recommendations for imple- 
mentation of the program. 

In the accepted report the sub- 
committee noted that their recom- 
mendations reflected certain activ- 
ities which were either already 
underway or had not been completed 
due to lack of personnel or funds, 
Activities falling in this category are 
(1) hospital administration lecture 
series material, to be expanded to 
include the type of questions and 
answers which are encountered in 
discussions with hospital adminis- 
trators, (2) development of leaflets 
dealing with key issues on health 
insurance, for distribution in con- 
junction with the exhibit program, 
(3) National Hospital Week activi- 
ties to be more closely identified with 
the Council rather than individual 
companies, and (4) Public Rela- 
tions Handbook for state committees 
use, to be updated. 

A new project is the development 
of policy papers on critical issues 
confronting the insurance industry. 
In hospital relations it is anticipated 
that the areas will include: the in- 


“Face-to-face communication” 


dustry position vis-a-vis Blue Cross ; 
experience rating vs. community rat- 
ing; discounts and other aspects of 
the reimbursement formula ; hospital 
admission procedures, and obtaining 
medical records. The policy papers 
should be of great convenience to 
the state committees as concentrated 
reference material. 


Expanded Mailing 


Upon recommendation, the 
monthly Bulletin Service to hospital 
personnel will be revived. The mail- 
ing list for the Bulletin will be ex- 
panded to include all hospitals listed 
by the American Hospital Associa 
tion. Booklets and pamphlets to be 
developed in 1961 include an up- 
dated Claim Forms Booklet; two 
leaflets on Benefit Identification Sys- 
tems, group and individual cover 
ages; and a Guide to the purchase 
of individual and family health in 
surance coverages, to be made avail 
able to. hospitals for distribution. 
The new and revised informational 
projects at the national level are 
part of the total endeavor to give 
increasing support to state commit- 
tee work. 

While greatest progress has been 
achieved with hospitals at the local 
level, there has been increasing co- 
operation between the American 
Hospital Association and the Health 
Insurance Council, In light of sev- 
eral recent developments this flat 
statement of improved relations 
might seem overly optimistic. How- 
ever, with proper perspective, there 
is reason to believe that this op- 
timism can be justified. 

Certainly the creation of a new 
single national Blue Cross organiza- 
tion with a change in the AHA’s 
Council structure as part of the re- 
organization, posed series questions 
as to the HIC’s future liaison with 
the AHA. Without attempting to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Hospital Relations—Continued 


minimize the impact of the new na- 
tional Blue Cross organization, sub- 
sequent developments in re-estab- 
lishing effective liaison have been 
most encouraging. The AHA’s 
Board of Trustees, at its November 
18, 1960 meeting, appointed a five- 
man committee to serve as their 
liaison with the HiC. This Com- 
mittee is made up of the five hospital 
representatives appointed to the 
newly formed Council on Blue 
Cross, Financing and Prepayment. 
It seems reasonable to expect that 
the composition of the new com- 
mittee will permit the desired ob- 
jectivity on matters of mutual in- 
terest. 


Two Projects 


Concurrent with these develop- 
ments, Committees of the AHA co 
operated in the completion of two 
important HIC projects: 

(1) Proposed changes in HAP-4 


and IHF-1 forms were submitted 


to their Committee last fall. The 
Committee endorsed the changes and 
the Board of Trustees of the AHA 
approved the action in November. 
With this clearance a recently com- 
pleted manual of HAP-4 procedures 
and a Revised Benefit Identification 
System for Individual and Family 
Type Coverages will be released to 
the Council’s member companies and 
the state committees. 

(2) Early last year the AHA 
formed an “Advisory Committee on 
the 1960 Hospital Rate Survey.” A 
representative of the Council was 
named to serve on the Committee at 
its first meeting in June 1960, The 
Committee approved the Council’s 
request that the AHA develop pe- 
riodic surveys of the hospitals daily 
service charges (room rates) by 
type of accommodations. The ques- 
tionnaire on which the survey is to 
be developed has been distributed 
to 5,400 short term general and 
other special nonfederal hospitals 
listed in the AHA Guide. It was 
agreed that the AHA would conduct 
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three surveys at six months inter- 
vals. 

To paraphrase President Eisen- 
hower’s closing remarks in his last 
report on the State of the Union: 
I do not submit this report on hos- 
pital relations implying that all is 
well, that all problems are solved. 
For progress implies both new and 
continuing problems. Problems that 
in their final analysis will, in the 
most part, find their solution in state 
committee action at the local level. 


CONNECTICUT HEALTH 
PLAN 


A PLAN TO PROVIDE major medical 
insurance for senior citizens in Con- 
necticut was brought closer to 
fruition when executives of ten Con- 
necticut companies ratified the sub- 
scription agreement of the Associ- 
ated Connecticut Health Insurance 
Companies. At the ratifying meet- 
ing, William N. Seery, vice-presi- 
dent of Travelers, was named 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the new organization, highest 
position of the firm. 

Executives signing the ratification 
represented Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, Aetna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies, Connecticut Commercial Trav- 
elers, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Company, Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company, 
Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 
Company, Safeguard Insurance 
Company, Security Insurance Com- 
pany of Connecticut, and the Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies. 

The organization, embodying 
close cooperation among a number 
of companies in the state, was made 
possible by an act of the Legislature. 
It is hoped that sales of policies can 
start in late summer. 


NEW COMMISSIONER 


Mrs. Vircinta MAE Brown, who 
has been serving as assistant at- 
torney general, has been named In- 
surance Commissioner of West Vir- 
ginia. She succeeds Hugh N. Mills 
who resigned to affiliate himself with 
the state highway department. 
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Foreign Operations Insurance 


ERNEST L. CLARK 


President Corporate Advisors, Inc. 


(kK OF THE major developments 


in business operation in recent 
times has been expansion of Ameri- 
can industry to foreign countries by 
subsidiaries, branches, divisions, 
affiliates, etc. Insurance, being the 
handmaiden to industry, has had to 
accompany this expansion. 


Individual Procedure 


To each comes the problem of 
how to handle this phase of the 
operation. The procedure for insur- 
ance of foreign interests cannot be 
stereotyped. It has to be tailor-made 
for each organization according to 
its individual problems and what di- 
rection it takes depends on many 
factors. 

1) The countries involved: 

Every country has its own insur- 
ance laws and in many cases this has 
the effect of restricting freedom of 
action in buying and selling insur- 
ance. For instance, particularly in 
some of the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere south of the United 
States, insurance must be purchased 
only in insurance companies domi- 
ciled in those countries. This is so 
in Mexico, Costa Rica and Peru. 
In other countries in this area, it is 
illegal to buy insurance in other than 
domestic companies or foreign in- 
surers admitted to do business in 
the specific country. 

In many countries risks normally 
insured in the United States are not 
generally insured and some are 
needed in those countries. 

There are markets available in 
some areas that are not available 
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in others. In some countries, be- 
cause of frequency of claims or other 
conditions, it is inadvisable or un- 
economical to purchase certain types 
of insurance. 

To illustrate—one large corpora- 
tion had operations in a country 
where Moslem law applied. As the 
insurance manager for this corpora- 
tion explained, it insured its prop- 
erty against loss by theft. The 
insurance company insisted on 
prosecuting cases where claims of 
theft were made. Under Moslem 
law the penalty for theft is the cut- 
ting off of the offending member, 
which might be a hand. When the 
employee’s hand was removed, un- 
der their method of carrying em- 
ployee benefit insurance they would 
have to pay for the loss of a hand. 
They came to the conclusion that it 
was economically better not to collect 
for the theft of merchandise by em- 
ployees. 


Taxes, Organization, Personnel 
2) Taxes: 

How foreign insurance is handled 
is varied by the tax situation. If, 
for tax purposes, it is desired to di- 
vorce foreign operations entirely 
from domestic operations, care must 
be taken that the insurance is com- 
pletely segregated. It must be de- 
cided whether to pay premiums in 
American dollars and collect losses 
in the same medium, or pay pre- 
miums in foreign currencies and 
collect losses in such. 

If insurance is placed here and 
losses collected here, the corporation 
may be placed in the position of hav- 
ing to pay a tax on losses collected 
to replace losses sustained in a for- 


eign country as a capital gain. Like- 
wise, it is necessary to be sure the 
cost of this insurance will be a 
chargeable expense. Some corpora- 
tions have found it difficult to get 
the Internal Revenue Department to 
approve this expense. It all depends 
on how the corporate structure and 
accounting is set up. 


An Eye to the Situation 


3) How organized : 

The way foreign operations are 
organized and owned, and the inter- 
corporate relationships, is important. 
The insurance must be so written 
to recognize whatever form is fol- 
lowed, with an eye on the situation as 
referred to under “Taxes.” 

4) Personnel : 

How insurance is handled de- 
pends a great deal as to how the per- 
sonnel is set up. Many organizations 
select an executive who insists that 
every detail as to decisions and oper- 
ations be within his exclusive con- 
trol. Often he is a local national of 
the country where the operation is 
located, and the home office in the 
United States runs into great diffi- 
culty in getting him to permit any 
control or direction of insurance. In 
such cases he is very insistent on 
his placing the insurance locally 
through sources of his choosing and 
will not brook any interference. He 
often claims the branch receives poli- 
tical or tax benefits in this way which 
would have serious consequences if 
it were handled otherwise. 

Although control or purchase of 
insurance may be delegated to a 
foreign representative, the principal 
or home office of a company cannot 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Foreign Operations—Continued 


thereupon dismiss its responsibility 
to verify that its investment is pro- 
perly protected by good insurance 
with safe insurance carriers. 

5) U.S. Market: 

Where a corporation’s local state- 
side insurance is placed in the United 
States often affects how the insur- 
ance is placed abroad. 

Some of the large United States 
brokers have established direct 


means which are very capable in 
providing facilities for foreign insur- 
ance. They either have correspond- 
ents or have opened branch offices 
providing excellent service in many 
countries. This service often in- 
cludes engineering, appraisal and 
claim handling. 

Other brokers use contacts in the 
United States equipped to give them 
these facilities, such as the American 
International Underwriters (AIU), 
which is a managing general agency 
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for writing insurance for several 
companies, providing insurance 
abroad; the American Foreign In- 
surance Association (AFIA), which 
is an association of a number of large 
companies for providing coverage 
abroad; the Insurance Company of 
North America, which is an insur- 
ance company writing world-wide 
coverage. 

The ability and facility of Lloyd’s 
of London to underwrite in almost 
any country in the world has been 
utilized by some buyers. 

In addition, a few other individual 
insurance companies have provided 
for facilitiés in some foreign coun- 
tries. For instance, the Kemper In- 
surance Group have two offices in 
South America and are considering 
expansion to other countries. 

6) Type of construction of foreign 
properties : 

The type of construction of foreign 
plants and principally whether or 
not they are sprinklered, has an im- 
portant affect on how the insurance 
is placed. In England it is not the 
practice of most local companies to 
sprinkle their plants, the main reason 
being that the local insurance market 
does not recognize the fire preven- 
tion advantage of sprinklers in its 
insurance rating. Therefore, the 
American market can best be utilized 
for property insurance of facilities 
which are sprinklered. 


Factory Mutuals 


Where insurance in this country is 
placed with the Factory Mutuals and 
the foreign plants are sprinklered, the 
Factory Mutuals have followed the 
practice of extending their facili- 
ties to cover in some foreign coun- 
tries, and are gradually providing 
broad insurance coverage, engineer- 
ing and claim facilities similar to 
that which they furnish in the United 
States. Where a corporation’s tax 
structure permits it, the coverage is 
blanketed over the foreign plants 
with those in America. 

As far as Public Liability is con- 
cerned, local facilities in foreign 
countries are not known to provide 
the broad forms of liability insurance 
the American market offers. Ar- 
rangements have been made with 
some companies to extend the Amer- 
ican insurance to cover abroad. Of 
course, in certain countries it is 
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necessary that automobile insurance 
be written locally to comply with the 
local motor vehicle laws. 

Public Liability insurance in 
America is always written with 
limits. In England it is the practice 
to write bodily injury liability and 
automobile insurance without limits, 
but the terms of coverage are not 
as comprehensive. 


Umbrella Insurance 


Where companies carry Umbrella 
Insurance, most Umbrella policies 
are usually written to cover world- 
wide, which is a distinct advantage. 
So far in foreign countries liability 
claims have not reached the propor- 
tions they have attained in the 
United States, but this situation 
abroad has started to catch up with 
the American attitude. 

Some forms of insurance, thought 
important in this country, are not 
generally carried abroad. Regardless 
of how the insurance is handled, a 
corporation policy of insurance 
should be formulated and followed 
which will apply to the coverage of 
certain risks regardless of how other 
hazards are insured. Particularly in 
mind at this point, is the question of 
Fidelity Insurance. This hazard is 
just as great, or greater, in many 
foreign countries, and no matter 
what the local practice is, a corpora- 
tion should insist on carrying ade- 
quate Fidelity coverage. 

Similar comment applies to Pro- 
ducts Liability Insurance. Recently 
in Holland one corporation selling 
a food product was faced with a tre- 
mendous number and size of pro- 
ducts liability claims. We are fast 
learning in the United States that 
any corporation producing an item 
which eventually is used by the pub- 
lic, no matter how remote from the 
actual consumption the manufacturer 
might be, requires Products Liability 
Insurance. Regardless of local prac- 
tice, a corporation should take steps 
to have this risk insured. 


Employee Policies 


7) Fringe benefits : 

The practice of corporations pro- 
viding their employees with Group 
Insurance has no standards so far as 
foreign employees are concerned. 
Some just follow the local practice 
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report Dick McAfee and Charlie Ricke, 
St. Paul Agents in Mercedes, Texas 
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“We covered a rodeo for a $1,250 premium 
with St. Paul’s Rain Insurance” 


‘““We’re not big-city agents used to 
dealing with big-city exposures, but 
when the unusual came up—there was 
the St. Paul ready to help us!” write 
St. Paul Agents Dick McAfee and 
Charlie Ricke, Mercedes, Texas. 


“‘A rodeo company wanted a guarantee 
on gate receipts for 5 performances. 
We suggested St. Paul’s Rain Insur- 
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ance . . . closed the sale for a $1,250 
premium.”’ 


You, too, will be pleased with the 
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The Agency System... An American Tradition 


in each country; others extend their 
benefits to American employees 
operating the foreign facilities; 
others have different approaches. 
This is something that has to be 
decided in each individual case. 
Where arrangements can be made 
under the American Group Insur- 
ance to provide coverage of foreign 
operations, particularly as to execu- 
tives, it will be found this is the 
most economical course to follow, 
provided an insurance company can 


be found to furnish the coverage and 
the elements of foreign exchange 
can be properly met. 

Several large American corpora- 
tions have found their employee rela- 
tions at foreign plants have been 
improved by providing employee 
Group Life insurance and similar 
fringe benefits for all of their em- 
ployees. One insurance organization 
is known to provide these facilities, 
collecting the premium in local cur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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rencies and paying losses in the same 
medium. That is the American In- 
ternational Life agencies, a division 
of the AIU mentioned above. 

One of the problems, where in- 
surance is placed locally through the 
foreign office, is for the United States 
executives to keep in contact with 
the insurance that is placed. One 
solution is to have an annual report 
made on insurance carried locally, 
and another is to have the foreign 
policies cleared at the home office 
of the corporation. In the latter case 
there is the question of translation 
and interpretation, for insurance 
terminology varies in different coun- 
tries. Even English policies have 
words that mean one thing in Eng- 
land and another in America. There- 
fore, this gives rise to one of the 
advantages of having insurance 
placed through one of the American 
services, such as brokers, who can 
provide assurance as to the meaning 
of phrasing and wording used. 

Regardless of how foreign insur- 


ance is placed, it is necessary that 
facilities be provided for accurately 
determining values—insurable val- 
ues of buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment and stock, and also Use & 
Occupancy values. 

This type of information has been 
found difficult to secure. 

Procedure for the settling of losses 
should be agreed on before a claim 
occurs. Consideration must be given 
to the loss-paying provisions in the 
policies, particularly in countries 
where the insurance must be pur- 
chased from a locally domiciled com- 
pany. 

Engineering facilities from a haz- 
ard viewpoint should be arranged 
before a plant is established. There 
may be windstorm, earthquake, flood, 
or fire hazards that can be mitigated 
by construction, and this is the kind 
of data often most difficult to as- 
certain. Frequently an ounce of pre- 
vention, through this means, can 
save a great deal of insurance pre- 
mium and uninsured loss later. 

In connection with some foreign 
operations it has been the practice 
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of the United States corporations to 
ship machinery, raw materials, etc. 
to their foreign operation. Care 
should be taken to accurately pin- 
point exactly when title passes from 
domestic to foreign organization and 
the insurance arranged so that the 
American coverage carries up to 
that point. This detail can save a 
great deal of difficulty if a loss occurs 
and the question of what insurance 
applies, and how taxes are affected. 

In summary, the handling of for- 
eign insurance should begin with 
decision making at corporation top 
levels and carried on from there 
using the facilities available, or de- 
veloping new facilities, with a clear 
view of what and how it is to be 
done, bearing in mind all of the prob- 
lems projected, none of which is 
minor and all requiring considerable 
deliberation. 





FINANCING AND 
INSURANCE 


A pitt (H.R. 71), backed by the 
American Finance Conference, has 
been introduced by Representative 
Celler of New York which would 
require the separation of financing 
and insurance operations from 
manufacturers of motor vehicles. At 
hearings on the bill conducted by the 
House Antitrust subcommittee, of 
which Representative Celler is chair- 
man, a spokesman of the Justice 
Department noted that while the 
department has not sought correc- 
tive legislation, it does not oppose 
a bill along the line of the Celler 
measure. Earl M. Utterback, former 
Indiana state legislator and now ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Indiana 
State Teachers Retirement Fund, 
testified that the GM-GMAC manu- 
facturer-finance combination is 
monopolistic and its breakup would 
create an intensive competition that 
would give the customer a wide se- 
lectivity of financing and of car buy- 
ing. In a letter to Representative 
Celler, president Porter Ellis of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents registered the agents’ sup- 
port of H.R. 71. The letter main- 
tained that ample facilities exist at 
the local level to provide for all the 
insuring and financing needs of the 


public. 
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Custom Made Insurance 


ELMER A. TWAITS 
Secretary, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters 


HE NATIONAL Bureau of Cas- 
fp Underwriters is doing in- 
teresting things these days. There 
has been considerable publicity re- 
cently about the changes we are ef- 
fecting for automobile liability insur- 
ance—our new safe driver insurance 
plan, the special automobile policy 
program, agency filings for indivi- 
dual members and subscribers, etc. 
Also, we are distributing our man- 
uals of rules, rates and classifications 
to non-members and non-subscribers 
on a more realistic basis. We are 
known to be encouraging our com- 
panies to experiment on the casualty 
portion of multiple line package pro- 
grams through Bureau agency fil- 
ings. 

Equally important, but probably 
not receiving as much publicity, are 
the innovations in rating plan pro- 
cedures which the Bureau has in- 
stituted on behalf of its members 
and subscribers. Tailored to meet 
the needs of individual insureds, 
these programs afford our companies 
excellent opportunity effectively to 
rate qualifying risks. No longer 
need much desirable casualty busi- 
ness find its way across the ocean— 
or for that matter on to the books 
of direct writer and independent 
company competitors, 


Infectious Spirit 


The spirit of progressive change 
is infectious. It rubs off on all phases 
of our industry. I recently returned 
from a swing through a number of 
eastern colleges in connection with 
our summer training program, now 
in its third season. We are gratified 
indeed with the results as more and 
more students express interest in 
insurance as a career. At times when 
we start an interview with an under- 
graduate we detect a lack of en- 
thusiasm for what he considers a 
rather staid, prosaic business. How- 
ever, after we have explained a few 
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of the recent developments in the 
casualty industry and the challenges 
and opportunities that await an alert 
inquiring mind, we find that a good 
nucleus of talented youngsters is 
anxious to get into the field and 
participate in programs designed to 
meet ever-changing casualty condi- 
tions. Few careers offer so much 
variety and so much opportunity for 
advancement as those of the casualty 
actuary and underwriter. 

Before getting into the innovations 
in special procedures which enable 
Bureau companies to meet effec- 
tively almost every conceivable in- 
dividual risk rating situation, it may 
be well to take a moment or two to 
look at basic casualty rating plans. 


Experience Rating 


Most widely used are the experi- 
ence and schedule rating plans ap- 
plicable for automobile, general lia- 
bility, burglary and glass insurance 
in approximately 46 states and ter- 
ritories. They combine substantial 
credibility with low eligibility re- 
quirements (only $50 annual manual 
premium for glass insurance, five or 
more private passenger or commer- 
cial automobiles or $500 basic limits 
annual manual premium for three or 
more automobiles, etc.). In addition 
to the reflection of experience for a 
one to five year period they permit 
recognition in the final modification 
of expense savings and schedule 
debits or credits for housekeeping 
items such as condition and care of 
premises, type of equipment, selec- 
tion, training and experience of em- 
ployees, safety programs, etc. 

Interestingly, an important change 
in Bureau administration of these 
plans became effective January 15, 
1961. Whereas for years the previ- 
ous carrying member or subscriber 
was the sole company authorized to 
establish renewal modifications, any 
sureau member or subscriber may 
now develop experience and schedule 
rates for all renewal risks exceeding 
$10,000 in size. Moreover, no rating 
application need be submitted to the 


Bureau for review until the company 
has a firm order for the business. 

In a few states such as Louisiana, 
New York, North Carolina, Texas 
and Virginia mandatory experience 
rating plans apply which permit a 
minimum of flexibility. Detailed 
rules spell out how exposures of all 
carriers for set periods shall be ex- 
tended at current manual rates to 
determine subject premiums and 
credibility. Actual losses are com- 
pared with expected losses under a 
complicated formula to develop ex- 
perience credits or debits. Schedule 
rating is not permitted in these states 
and expenses may be adjusted only 
in accordance with prescribed dis- 
count plans. 

The current mandatory automo- 
bile experience rating plan in New 
York involves some 32 manual size 
printed pages and the general liabil- 
ity experience rating plan some 34 
such pages. It is heartening to report 
that a high level committee of the 
National Bureau is now actively en- 
gaged in studying ways to simplify 
these plans. We hope that certain 
elements of flexibility may be intro- 
duced to make the plans easier to 
apply and to meet competitive needs. 
The extent to which this can be ac- 
complished will rest largely with the 
state supervisory authorities to whom 
amendments will be presented. 


Retrospective Rating 


Retrospective rating is optionally 
available for qualifying risks in all 
states and territories. Under Plan 
D, which is available for risks de- 
veloping $5,000 or more basic limits 
automobile, general liability and 
workmen’s compensation premium, 
the insured’s record of losses in ef- 
fect adjusts the final premium for 
the current one or three year policy 
period, subject to prescribed mini- 
mum and maximum premiums. Of 
interest is the fact that proposals are 
now being considered whereby bur- 
glary, glass and fidelity insurance 
may be included under retrospective 
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rating Plan D along with the tradi- 
tional workmen’s compensation, au- 
tomobile liability and physical dam- 
age and general liability coverages. 
Also, the same Bureau committee 
working on simplification of the 
mandatory experience rating plan is 
actively developing proposals to 
streamline Plan D. rules and proce- 
dures. 


Another retrospective type rating 
plan known as the automatic pre- 
mium adjustment rating plan is 
available for risks developing $1,000 


or more premium for automobile and 
general liability insurance. Being of 
the formula type, it is more rigid in 
application than Plan D and is used 
infrequently—mainly for risks too 
small to qualify under Plan D. 

For boiler and machinery insur- 
ance two similar formula-type retro- 
spective rating plans are available, 
being designated as premium adjust- 
ment rating plans A and B. 

These retrospective plans are de- 
signed to add to the flexibility of the 
rating structure so that to the 
greatest extent possible the premium 
charges may be fitted to the actual 
requirements of the risk. 
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A third basic rating plan proce- 
dure available to the companies to 
meet the needs of individual risks is 
the composite rating plan, now ap- 
plicable for automobile liability, gen- 
eral liability, burglary and glass 
insurance in virtually all states and 
territories. 

The principal purpose of this plan 
is to enable an insured to pay for his 
various casualty coverages on one 
exposure basis with which he is most 
familiar in lieu of the numerous reg- 
ular underwriting bases such as area, 
frontage, payroll, number of owned 
cars, amount of coverage afforded, 
etc. provided for in the various man- 
uals. Through the conversion pro- 
cedures of composite rating, a man- 
ufacturing corporation may elect to 
pay all casualty insurance costs on 
the basis of number of units pro- 
duced, a chain of grocery stores may 
pay on the basis of sales volume, etc. 

The loss rating procedure, Rule 9 
of the current composite rating plan, 
is finding increasing favor among un- 
derwriters of large risks. This rule 
avoids requiring the carrier to go 
through the tedious detail and ex- 
pense of developing manual premi- 
ums for comparison with losses in 
order to determine experience rates 
and subsequently convert rated pre- 
miums to a special underwriting 
basis For sizeable risks, loss records 
effectively indicate premium needs. 
Accordingly, for risks that qualify 
under the loss rating rule (namely 
those developing $75,000 or more 
losses for a three year period for 
automobile and general liability in- 
surance), subject premiums may be 
determined merely by dividing three 
year losses by expected loss ratios. 
Such premiums in turn are divided 
by the desired special underwriting 
basis exposure to determine appro- 
priate composite rates for the risk. 


Rating Large Risks 


Of even greater interest to the large 
risk underwriter than the loss rating 
rule should be the special rule for 
rating large risks which the Bureau 
recently announced as_ effective 
March 15, 1961 in 40 states and ter- 
ritories. We expect more states to 
adopt it shortly. This rule recognizes 
that manual rates and basic rating 
plans are appropriate for small and 
average size risks. However, truly 
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jumbo risks present so many special 
underwriting considerations that at- 
tempts to adhere strictly to manual 
procedures in rating them merely 
become laborious exercises which 
don’t help the insured’s figure. Ac- 
cordingly, under this rule—applica- 
ble only to risks developing $100,000 
or more basic limits manual premium 
for automobile, general liability, bur- 
glary and glass insurance—we do 
away with needless red tape and 
merely request companies to record 
with us the total premium to be 
charged the insured. This premium 
is broken down by state and major 
perils for statistical and annual state- 
ment purposes. The company is ex- 
pected to maintain adequate record 
of the manner in which the premium 
was developed. 


Programs Provided 


From the preceding it may appear 
that the Bureau is principally inter- 
ested in providing special rating 
programs for the insurance buying 
colossus who is well out of reach of 
the average underwriter. Not so, 
as will be revealed by the review of 
our rules for hazards covered—spe- 
cial endorsements, rates in excess of 
standard, increased limits coverage, 
extended coverage and unique and 
unusual conditions. 

These go beyond the well known 
general liability (a) rating rules 
which provide guides or ranges for 
general liability exposures arising 
too infrequently to warrant including 
rates for them in the manual. In 
effect the rules I am about to discuss 
supplement the manual and (a) rate 
procedures. They have been filed 
and accepted in virutally all states. 
Although limitations on their use 
are imposed in certain areas because 
of the nature of state rating laws or 
insurance department administra- 
tion, the supervisory authorities 
readily appreciate their value in han- 
dling special risk situations. Those 
producers and underwriters who are 
fully familiar with their application 
will surprise many an insured with 
the ease with which his seemingly 
complicated problems of coverage 
requirements can be solved. 

The so-called hazards covered— 
special endorsements rule recognizes 
that individual risks may have haz- 
ards that are not common to all risks 
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within the class. It permits the elim- 
ination by endorsement of such ex- 
posures without increase in the in- 
sured’s basic premium. Hence in 
most states the insured’s automobile 
liability policy may be endorsed to 
eliminate coverage if a known drunk- 
ard or dope addict in the household 
gets behind the steering wheel. 
Similarly, a boiler policy may be en- 
dorsed to exclude damage to cracked 
sections of a cast iron boiler where 
sealing compound has been used to 
prevent leakage. Without such rule 
many insureds would be denied cov- 
erage in the voluntary market. The 


rule helps make an abnormal risk 
normal again and provides at least 
some moral suasion to correct the 
peculiar condition which is elimi- 
nated by endorsement. 

The rates in excess of standard 
procedure is a Bureau means of as- 
sisting companies to comply with the 
statutory provision whereby, upon 
presentation of a letter signed by the 
insured expressing his agreement 
thereto, a rate higher than that other- 
wise applicable may be charged. 
Many sub-standard risk situations 
come to an underwriter’s attention. 
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HE MOTIVATING FORCES behind 
ie trend of the general lines 
agent entering the life field—prin- 
cipally higher living costs, higher 
operating costs, increased collection 
and underwriting problems 
lower commission scales 


and 
have acted 
to force the general lines man to find 
other sources of income allied to his 
fire and casualty business. He looms 
as a very positive threat to the life 
career agent since, by virtue of his 
close personal contact, his position 
of confidence and his natural sales 
ability, he possesses many advantages 
over the life career agent competing 
for this coverage. These advantages 
work in his favor, not only in the 
area of personal and family cover 
ages, but to an even greater extent 
in competing for the more sizable 
business insurance, group and _ re- 
tirement plans which are rapidly be- 
coming such an important segment 
of the life insurance market. 


Appropriate Steps 


It appears quite important to in- 
quire and to analyze just what steps 
the general lines man will have to 
take in order to become the sizable 
producer that I am predicting he 
will become. It is obvious that he 
will write little or no life insurance 
without exerting some effort to enter 
into this field. Expert guidance and 
know-how will be essential in order 
to properly activate himself and 
members of his agency into life in- 
surance sales programs. 

This expert guidance and know 
how is readily available to him today. 
The incentive for taking advantage 
of this help is, of course, money. No 
greater incentive is needed. Having 
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Activation and 


Motivation 


dealt directly with the general lines 
agent for many years I have acquired 
considerable personal knowledge of 
the way he acts and reacts to given 
situations. Probably the most im- 
portant knowledge that I have gained 
in this regard is that, with the excep- 
tion of the very large agencies, the 
pattern of their reactions as a group 
is surprisingly similar. This applies 
in general to the small one-man shop 
and to the somewhat larger two- or 
three-man agency. Any system of 
activation that is acceptable to a few 
will generally be met with favor by 
an extremely high percentage of all 
such agency operators. 


Their Great Need 


A high commission contract, 
though helpful, is not sufficient to in- 
duce life insurance production from a 
fire-casualty agency. A high percent- 
age of zero is still zero. Their great 
need is a simplified system of activa- 
tion of life production from their 
own files—one that is not burdened 
with detail nor time consuming in 
its operation. It must be integrated 
in its inception into the everyday 
activity of the fire and casualty agent, 
but it must be a planned program of 
activation. 

Certain preliminary steps are nec- 
essary to condition the mind of the 
general lines man and his agency 
staff toward thinking about life in- 
surance production. The agency let- 
terheads should indicate that his 
agency sells life insurance, accident 
and sickness coverages, group and 
retirement plans. A long-range ad- 
vertising program at little or no cost, 
should be inaugurated, using his own 
regular mail with policy enclosures, 
monthly statement and regular cor- 
respondence enclosures. Sales bro- 
chures, flyers and other advertising 
materials should flow from his office 


regularly to inform his own clientele 
that he is in the life insurance busi- 
ness, 

This initial step in the activation 
process is an absolute “must” in 
order for him to capitalize on the 
creative selling of the life career 
agent. After a consistent mailing 
program over a period of time his 
accounts will know that he is really 
interested in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and he will start to receive calls 
during the year from his insureds 
who have been solicited by life career 
agents. These agents may in many 
cases sell the need for a particular 
life insurance program, but the gen- 
eral lines man in many instances will 
write the policy. Again, this is based 
on his close personal relationship 
with the insured and his resultant 
position as a confidential advisor in 
the field of insurance. He will be 
credited with having much more 
knowledge in the life insurance field 
than he actually possesses, but this 
will not minimize his opportunity to 
write the desired coverage. 


No Cost 


The consistent mail program 
through enclosures with his regular 
mail activities, is a cost-free form of 
institutional advertising. Companies 
will gladly furnish him with the sales 
material necessary for such a pro- 
gram without cost. Even though each 
mail piece may be directed to a speci- 
fied type of life or accident and/or 
sickness policy, it is doubtful that 
he will be any more successful than 
any other type of agency using this 
type of promotion insofar as selling 
the particular coverage referred to 
in the brochure is concerned. Re- 
turns in the form of actual sales are 
normally low in units and percent- 
ages. However, this is not too im- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Hundreds of fire-casualty men _ representing 
Connecticut Mutual Life sell substantial 
amounts of life insurance each year. You 
can, too. 


Practical Free Booklets 


You can get, without cost or 
obligation, two valuable book- 
lets, “A Plan to Help General 
Insurance Men Sell Life In- 
surance” and “8 Ways It 
Pays” that tell you how you 
can sell life insurance “the 
CML Way.” Get them by 
sending the coupon below. 
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terest on funds left with the company means 
that beneficiaries get increased monthly pay- 
ments. CML offers a wide range of policy types 
and settlement options—for business life insur- 
ance as well as personal. For 115 years CML 
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Fine Agency Contracts 
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security and retirement benefits for himself, 
non-medical underwriting privileges, proved 
sales helps, expenses paid to company confer- 
ences, and other benefits. Because CML has 
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and offices since 1918, we know what works for 
men like you. Our fieldmen in 88 offices are 
equipped, and eager to be helpful.,. 
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portant from his point of view. That 
is why I termed it institutional adver- 
tising though it is normally called 
promotional. If the end result of 
such a program is that his clients 
and friends know that he is actively 
engaged in selling life insurance and 
allied coverages, it will have served 
its purpose well. 

His next and most important move 
will be some positive effort to ac- 
tivate himself and other sales per- 
sonnel in the agency through a 
predetermined proven system of ac- 
tivation, It is not my intent to 
outline the various methods of acti- 
vation presently employed by vari- 
ious companies now engaged in 
distributing their policies through 
general lines agents and _ brokers. 
Suffice it to say that there are com- 
panies whose product distribution is 
made either substantially or entirely 
through these channels. These com- 
panies have acquired excellent know 
how in the activation of fire and 
casualty agencies into life insurance 
production and are geared through 





territorial representatives, branch or 
general agency operations to provide 
the necessary help in the field. 
Basic, refresher and advance 
courses are being offered to the gen- 
eral lines men in the form of lectures 
either weekly or bi-weekly, during 
the initial activation processes. These 
lectures have proven very successful 
since the general lines agent is will- 
ing to devote an hour or two each 
week (after office hours) to acquire 
basic knowledge and sales presenta- 
tions. He has proven to be a very 
unwilling student if such courses re- 
quire additional work at home or 
at his office. He is, however, very 
willing to sit and absorb information 
that is more or less handed to him on 
a platter, and, as a businessman, is 
intrigued by the tax aspects of insur- 
ance planning. He is quick to tie in 
programs outlined to him with var- 
ious prospects in his agency clientele. 


Comparatively Small 


The amount of effort which will be 
devoted to both the learning and the 
activation will be very 
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small when compared to the sizable 
amount of income it will produce. In 
all probability, and with very few 
exceptions, the general lines agent 
will never become an expert techni- 
cian in the life insurance field. This, 
however, will not be a major deter- 
rent to his income-producing ability. 
He need only develop a trained sense 
to seek out suitable life insurance 
plans to fit the needs of his own 
captive accounts. 


One Call Selling 


He will learn one call basic need 
selling, the use of life insurance in- 
tegration with Social Security, and 
will immediately tie in many of his 
own insureds as prospects for this 
type of planning. In every partner- 
ship that he insures he will see a 
prospect for a partnership continu- 
ance program funded with life insur- 
ance. As he progresses, his corporate 
insureds will become prospects for 
deferred compensation plans, split 
dollar, buy-and-sell or stock retire- 
ment plans. He will soon discover, 
as many of them already have, that in 
order to write group or pension busi- 
ness, all he has to do is obtain a list 


of employee data and his general 
agent or branch manager will do the 
rest—including the actual selling and 
installation of the group or pension 
program. 


Unlimited Prospects 


The general lines agent who has 
an established real estate business 
has unlimited propects for mortgage 
insurance plans. Though the mort- 
gage insurance market has been very 
heavily invaded by the banks in some 
states through the tie-in sale of in- 
surance protection under a group 
creditors plan, there are many states 
where this market still remains in the 
hands of the life insurance salesman. 
Another market has recently devel- 
oped as a result of the increased ac- 
tivity of Mutual Funds. The sales 
departments of these Funds are 
reaching out to the general lines in- 
surance agents as a part-time sales 
force to supplement their full-time 
men. Many men, both general lines 
and life career agents are acquiring 
licenses to sell Mutual Funds as a 
source of additional income. They 

(Continued on page 102) 
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are being taught to integrate Mutual 
Funds and life insurance in personal 
estate planning and similar integra- 
tion in pension planning. 

The many sources of life insurance 
sales available to the general lines 
agent, some of which have been enu- 
merated, and many more too numer- 
ous to mention here, will warrant the 


small amount of time and energy that 
will be required by the general lines 
agent in order to develop his own 
market for life insurance sales. His 
ability as a businessman to see and 
develop this sales potential is great 
and is surpassed only by his selling 
ability. It is this combination that 
prompts me to say that he will be- 
come the life insurance salesman of 
the future. 
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INTEGRATED HOUSING 


WHEN A NEIGHBORHOOD becomes 
racially integrated, the odds are 4- 
to-1 that home values will remain 
stable or improve, a San Francisco 
economist reported recently at The 
University of Michigan. Luigi 
Laurenti, former University of Cali- 
fornia faculty member, based this 
finding on a comparative analysis 
of over 10,000 house sales in San 
Francisco, Oakland and Philadelphia 
covering the 12-year period, 1943- 
55. Similar results have been re- 
ported by researchers in Chicago, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and Portland, he said. Together, 
they deal a “crushing blow” to the 
widely held belief that racial inte- 
gration invariably causes a decline 
in property values. 


Changing Neighborhoods 


Laurenti’s study, the largest of its 
kind ever made, involved 20 racially- 
changing neighborhoods outside the 
central part of metropolitan areas. 
Each was matched with a similar 
neighborhood which remained _all- 
white. In 41 per cent of all the com- 
parisons made, home prices in 
racially integrated neighborhoods 
“behaved just as they did in the all- 
white areas,” he said. In 44 per cent 
of the comparisons, prices in the 
integrated neighborhoods rose by 
margins of five to 26 per cent above 
those in all-white areas. In the re- 
maining 15 per cent, prices declined 
by margins of five to nine per cent 
below those in all-white neighbor- 
hoods. “These findings applied gen- 
erally across the board, regardless 
of whether a neighborhood happened 
to be high-priced or low-priced, or 
whether it had been entered by many 
or few non-white families,” he said. 


WESTERN ROUND TABLE 


THE ACCENT WAs on the agent at 
the Western Round Table meeting 
of the Life Advertisers Association. 
Five life underwriters and agency 
heads appeared on the program to 
give their views on how home office 
advertising, public relations and 
sales promotion people can help the 
man in the field. Consensus was that 
greater coordination between agents 
and home office advertising people is 
becoming increasingly necessary. 
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constant concern for decreasing your industrial assureds’ costs 
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tent, and effectiveness. 
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Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


. 
Enter number of Posters PRICE SCALE 


you desire next to appropriate Tto 10 copies $.10 each 


code. ll to 25 copies .09 each 
CODE AMOUNT 


152 ENE 26to 50copies .08 each 
rt WN eats 51 to 100 copies .05 each 


= - 101 to 500 copies .04% each 


952 500 or more copies .04 each 
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1051 eer * These prices are based on quanti- 


ZONE STATE ten ties of the same poster. Complete 


(1 Check enclosed. 0 Bill me. 1252 


Gentlemen: Please send me the IMPACT POSTERS | have 
checked below. 


set $1 plus postage. 
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Ass’n Notes 


Accident & Health Undrs. Ass'n of New 
Orleans: Newly-elected officers: President, 
William F. Judice (Judice Ins. Agency); 
president-elect, Edward C. Linck, Jr., 
(Continental Cas.); vice president, Mattie 
E. Herrick (Mutual of Omaha); secretary, 
Maurice Grossman (World Ins.); and 
treasurer, Kelly Van Matre (Occidental 
Life). 


American Ass'n of Managing General 
Agents: Approved for membership: 
Thompson Derr & Brother, Inc., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Evans-Riley, Inc., Reno, Nev.; 
Robert W. Gatson (Ga.), Louisville, Ky.; 
George C. Newell Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
North Jersey Underwriters Agency, Inc., 
Newark, N. J.; Frank M. Pruett General 
Agency, Kansas City, Mo.; Sayre & Toso, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal.; Southwestern 
General Agency, Inc., Dallas, Texas; and 
Western States General Agency, Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


American Cargo War Risk Reins. Exch.: 
Officers re-elected: Chairman, W. Irving 
Plitt (vice president, Atlantic Mutual); 
vice chairman, Harold Jackson (president, 
Wm. H. McGee & Co.); deputy vice chai1 
man, George Inselman (president, Marine 
Officer of Amer.); secretary, Edward R. 
King; and treasurer, Romer F. Weyant. 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: 
pointed Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
vertising agency. 

Gordon B. Gillham has been 
manager of Calcutta, India, office. 

A branch office has been opened in 
Marseille, France, under the managership 
of Raymond Salze. 


Has ap 
as its ad- 


named 


American Inst. for Prop. & Liab. Undrs.: 


Herbert P. Stellwagen, executive vice 
president of Insurance Co. of N. A., was 
elected life trustee. 


American Mutual Ins. Alliance: Hubert 
W. Yount, executive vice president of 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co., was elected presi 
dent succeeding Nelson M. Knowlton, 
president of Holyoke Mutual Fire. C. EF. 
Nail, president of Lumbermens Mutual 
Ins. Co., was elected vice president. 


American Society of Ins. Management: 
Additional vice presidents appointed: 
Frank Hornby, Jr. (ins. mgr., J. P. Stevens 
& Co., New York City); Paul G. Stickler 
(ins. mgr., Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond,-Va.); and Lon Varnadore (ins. mgr., 
Weyerhaeuser Co., Tacoma, Wash.). 

Gaither T. Newman, Smith-Douglass 
Co., Norfolk, Va., has been appointed 
regional vice president, region #3, South 
Atlantic States. 

Wisconsin Chapter officers elected: 
President, John H. Lungren (Clark Oil & 
Refining Corp.); vice president and pro- 
gram chairman, Dale M. Houmes (Out- 
board Marine Corp.); treasurer, Joseph 
1. Hussa (1st Wisconsin Nat’l Bank); and 
secretary, Earl L. Winkelman (Louis Allis 
Co.). Karl Abendroth of Milwaukee & 
Suburban Transport Corp., immediate 
past president, was named as chapter 
representative to the national organiza- 
tion. 


Association of Cas. 


& Surety Cos.: 
Melvin L. Stark, 


formerly general super- 
intendent of claims in Chicago for 
U.S. F. & G., has been appointed manager 
of midwest office replacing the late Roy 
L. Davis. 


California Insurance Dept.: Ben F. 
Swindell, Jr., has been appointed ad- 
ministrative service officer to succeed 
Donald W. Stonum. 


Federation of Mutual Fire Ins. Cos.: 
Ben C. Vine, executive vice president of 
Millers Mutual Ins. Ass’n, was elected 
president and S. L. Baker, president of 
Michigan Millers Mutual Ins. Co., vice 
president. 

Frederick H. Deeg has been appointed 
manager of accident. and fire prevention 
dept. succeeding Joseph C. Stennett, who 
will continue as consultant. 


Fire & Casualty Ins. Purchasing Forum: 
James R. Jolly (Pearl Assur.) was re- 
elected president. Others elected: Vice 
president, William R. McAdams (Em- 
ployers’ Group); secretary, William O. 
Cramer (Fireman’s Fund); and treasurer, 
Joseph P. Finnegan (American Home). 

An executive committee was formed con- 
sisting of Thomas M. Tongue (U. S. F. 
& G.), J. Edward Smith (Ins. of N. A.) and 
Edward A. Bantel (Nat'l Bur. of Cas. 
Undrs.). 
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General Adjustment Bureau: Eastern 
departmental appointments: John H. 
Bracken to executive manager of regions 
9, 10, 11, 15, 16; Frederick G. Gregory to 
regional manager of region 14 replacing 
Mr. Bracken; W. Dabney Venable, ad- 
ministrative assistant handling budgetary 
and cost control matters; and Alfred W. 
Daglio, assistant manager, education and 
research div. 

Branch managers named: Verlin D. 
Smith, transferred -to Philadelphia suc- 
ceeding Mr. Gregory, is replaced at Drexel 
Hill, Pa., by George A. Weber; John L. 
McCoy at Pittsburgh (Greentree) succeed- 
ing Eugene Cornwell, resigned, is replaced 
at Erie, Pa., by Edward E. Potter. 

The Johnstown (Pa.) office has been 
established as a branch with Samuel A. 
Patton as manager. 

Falls Church (Va.) office has been trans- 
ferred from eastern dept. to southeastern 
dept. Albany (N. Y.) branch office is now 
located at 28 Colvin Ave. 


Health Insurance Ass'n: H. Lewis Rietz, 
executive vice president of Great Southern 
Life, was elected president succeeding 
Millard Bartels, chairman of insurance 
executive committee of Travelers Cos. 
Henry S. Beers, president of Aetna Life, 
was named vice president and re-elected 
were R. L. Paddock (president, Time Ins.) 
as secretary and J. W. Scherr, Jr. (chair- 
man of board, Inter-Ocean Ins.) as chair- 
man of public relations committee. 


Insurance Board of Cleveland: William 
E. Wilson was elected president and Paul 
D. Cousineau named vice president. 
Joseph H. Bishop, Jr., was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer and continues as executive 
vice president. 


Insurance Club of Dallas: Bill Johnson, 
managing partner of Jones-West & John- 
son Agency, was elected president; Gordon 
Durden, Ist vice president; E. D. Speer, 
2nd vice president; Lewis E. Grigsby, 
secretary; and Hugh Gossett, treasurer. 


Insurance Federation of Pa.: Officers 
elected: President, William MacLean 
(president, National Union Cos.); Ist vice 
president, Thos. A. Bradshaw (president, 
Provident Mutual Life); vice presidents— 
Harold §S. Baile (dep. gen’l mgr. & gen’l 
counsel, General Accident Group), 
William B. Corey (board chm., Provident 
Indemnity Life), Stanley Cowman (Mather 
& Co.), H. H. Gilkyson (president, Chester 
County Mutual), Fred H. Ludwig (board 
chm., Pa. Lumbermens Mutual), a 
Nelson (president, Protected Home Circle), 
J. Maxwell Smith (president, Keystone Ins. 
Co.), and Clyde F. Wilmeth (secretary, 
United American Mechanics); treasurer, 
John H. Hoffman (assistant secretary, 
America Fore-Loyalty Group); secretary- 
manager & general counsel, Homer W. 
Teamer; and assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Helen M. Heckert. 

John A. Diemand, 
North America Cos., is chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee and W. H. Satter- 
thwaite, vice president-counsel of Penn 
Mutual Life, is vice chairman. 


chm. of board of 


Insurance Inst. for Highway Safety: 
M. J. Pitre, vice president of America 
Fore-Loyalty Group, has been named to 
the board of governors succeeding J. Harry 
Bibby, executive vice president of U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


repoaacy Dept. of Public Information: 
George H. Yater, associate editor of The 
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Insurance Field, has joined the division of 
news services as assistant director. 


Mutual Agents Ass'n of State of N. Y.: 
Officers elected: President, John Rosen- 
krans; executive vice president, George 
Tobler; treasurer, Norris H. Dann; secre- 
tary, I. Lewis DuMond; executive secre- 
tary, Roderick L. Geer; and functional 
vice presidents—Kenneth Bourdon, Charles 
Dahmen, Thomas Doxsee, and Salem 
Towne. 


Mutual Ins. Advisory Ass'n and Mutual 
Ins. Rating Bureau: Are now located at 
733 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 


National Ass'n of Automotive Mutual 
Ins. Cos.: G. E. Beall, president of Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., was elected 
president and Geoffrey Christian, board 
chairman of Northwestern Mutual Ins. 
Co., elected vice president. 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Officers elected: President, H. B. 
Wellborn (H. B. Wellborn & Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss.); lst vice president, Ted D. 
Brown (Brown Brothers Adjusters, San 
Francisco); regional vice presidents— 
William C. Couch (Couch Adjustment Co., 
Hammond, Ind.) central, A. C. Dyer 
(Agency Claim Service, Kansas City, Kan.) 
Missouri Valley, John W. Foltz (Lyle Ad- 
justment Co.-Texas Corp., Albuquerque, 
N. M.) Rocky Mountain, and J. Henry 
Wolf (Lloyd Caldwell Corp. Claims Serv- 
ice, San Antonio, Texas) southwestern; 
and _ secretary-treasurer, William E. 
Condray (Bierman-Condray, St. Louis, 
Mo.). 

Admitted as new members, making total 
168 independent claim organizations: 
Richard F. Gramly, Blythe, Cal.; Northern 
Claim Service, Great Falls, Mont.; Page ¢ 
Associates, San Antonio, Texas; and 
Phoenix Adjustment Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Cos.: 
G. E. Beall, president of Indiana Lumber- 
mens Mutual Ins. Co., was elected presi- 
dent and Geoffrey Christian, board chair- 
man of Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., 
elected vice president. 

Frederick H. Deeg has been appointed 
manager of accident and fire prevention 
dept. succeeding Joseph C. Stennett, who 
will continue as consultant. 


Ass'n of Mutual Cas. Cos.: 
J. M. Sweitzer, president of Employers 
Mutual Liability Ins. Co., was elected 
president and Ben H. Mitchell, president 
of Texas Employers Ins. Ass’n, elected 
vice president. 

Frederick H. Deeg has been appointed 
manager of accident and fire prevention 
dept. succeeding Joseph C. Stennett, who 
will continue as consultant. 


National 


Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Cos.: 
John C. Stapel, secretary of Missouri 
Association of Farm Mutual Insurance 
Cos., has been appointed secretary suc- 
ceeding Harry P. Cooper, Jr., who was 
recently named president of Town & 
Country Mutual Ins. Co. and secretary of 
Indiana Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. (he is 
also a member of the law firm of Bredell, 
Cooper & Martin, Indianapolis). 


National 


National Board of Fire Undrs.: Chair- 
men of new committees: T. B. Kelley, 
U. S. manager of Commercial Union- 
North British Group, committee on ac- 
counting; and A. T. Chisholm, U. S. man- 
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ager of Pearl Assur., committee on 
statistics and origin of losses. 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
William Leslie, Jr., was re-elected gen- 
eral manager and James M. Cahill re- 
elected secretary. 

Newly-elected to executive committee: 
Aetna Ins. Co., Hanover Ins. Co., Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., National Union 
Indemnity Co., New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co., Ltd., and Sun Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

Henry E. Griffendorf, Jr., formerly chief 
rater of audits, etc., div. of Michigan In- 
surance Dept., has been appointed man- 
ager of mid-western branch (Chicago) 
succeeding Harry H. Fuller. C. E. Gillott, 
Jr., has been named manager of new data 
processing div. and is succeeded as man- 
ager of accounting div. by Alexander 
Morrison. 

International Insurance Co., a member 
of the Crum & Forster Group, was elected 
to membership. 


Pennsylvania Insurance Dept.: C/arles 
V. Walsh has been appointed deputy in 
surance commissioner and will be in 
charge of the Bureau of Rate Regulation. 


R. |. Association of Ins. Agents: Has 
moved to 10 Dorrance St., Providence. 


Society of Fire Protection Engineers: 


Warren J. Baker, manager of technical 
dept. for Insurance Co. of N. A., was 
elected president. He was also re-elected 
2nd vice president of National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. John N. Pryce, 
director-fire protection engineer dept., 
Canadian Undrs. Ass’n, Montreal, is Ist 
vice president and J. E. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Viking Fire Protection Co., Kansas 
City, Kan., is 2nd vice president. Re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer is Robert S. 
Moulton, recently retired technical secre- 
tary of National Fire Protection Ass'n. 


South-Eastern 
Thomas E. Sims, Jr., vice president and 
manager of southern dept., Firemen’s 
Fund Group, was elected president suc- 
ceeding Walter J. Christensen, recently re 
tired president of Loyalty companies of 
America Fore-Loyalty Group. Lester S. 
Harvey, president of New Hampshire 


Underwriters Ass'n: 


Group, 


was elected vice president and 
John P. 


Woodall re-elected manager. 


Special Libraries Ass'n: Elizabeth Fergu- 
son, librarian of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, was elected 1961-62 chairman of 
the insurance div.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect is R. Evan Johnson, Farm 
Bureau Mutual Ins. Co., Manhattan, Kan., 
and Kathleen S. Edwards, Farmers Ins. 
Group, Los Angeles, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Surety Ass'n of America: William H. 
Wallace, vice president of Hartford Acci- 
dent, was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee succeeding William H. 
Bennem, vice president of American 
Surety. Carroll R. Young, vice president 
of America Fore-Loyalty Group, was 
elected vice chairman. Re-elected were 
Warren N. Gaffney, general manager, and 
E. Vernon Roth and John F. Fitzgerald, 
secretaries. 


Texas Ins. Advisory Ass'n: Harold M. 
Grant, vice president of Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Other officers elected: 
Vice chairman, Raymond S. Mauk (vice 
president, American General); secretary, 
Ben Lee Boynton (vice president, Con- 
tinental Ins.); and treasurer, Fred D 
Watkins (vice president, Aetna Ins.). 


Texas Motor Vehicle Assigned Risk Plan: 
Herman L. Begeman has been employed 
as manager to replace R. V. Ricketts, re 
tired. Begeman was director of automo- 
bile insurance office, property-casualty div. 
of the State Board of Insurance. 


Transportation Ins. 
William J. Ronnan, formerly manager of 
engineering and service dept. of Provi 
dence Washington Ins. Company’s western 
dept., has been appointed actuary. 


Rating Bureau: 


Twin City Casualty Ins. Undrs. Ass'n: 
Officers elected: President, George Plaster 
(Great Northern); Ist vice president- 
program chairman, John Dinsmore 
(Federated Mutual); 2nd vice president- 
membership chairman, W. J. Callahan 
(American Hardware Mutual); and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Norman L. Svea (American 
Associated). 





FIRST FRUITS OF MERGERS 


HE COMPANY MEETING season iS 
Rome us once again, and chair- 
men are reporting to stockholders 
on the results of 1960. There has 
been a further number of high-pow- 
ered mergers or take-overs since the 


last annual reports appeared and 


some of the statements refer to these 
new associations. With the increase 
in the size of industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, and the rising cost of 
jet aircraft and passenger liners, a 
broad financial base is a prerequisite 
for insurers if they are to be able 
to grant cover for the vastly in 
creased which are involved. 
Thus, the big unit has become all 
important, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but also in the United 
States and elsewhere. 


sums 


Stronger Units 


But if the age of the big risk 
were the only problem facing in- 
surers their troubles would be greatly 
reduced. An added purpose of the 
merger is to build stronger units in 
an attempt to combat intensifying 
competition and rising costs both at 
home and overseas. Moreover, the 
overseas interests of British insur- 
ance are of vital importance and must 
figure prominently among the rea- 
sons for merging because of govern- 
ment requirements as to the relation 
of reserves to business written. 

Earlier this year (Best’s, Febru- 
ary), the Royal Insurance Company, 
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DENZIL STUART 
MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
STEWART, SMITH & CO., LTD., LONDON 


already the biggest composite insur- 
ance group in Britain, acquired the 


London and Lancashire Insurance 


Company to form a £400 million 
group. 


This combine will handle 


one-third of all British insurance in 
the 


United States. In his annual 
review, T. H. Naylor, chairman of 


the Royal Insurance, says that this 
amalgamation of interests will result 


in a consolidation of financial re- 
sources and a strengthening of man- 


power which, over the years, must 


be of considerable benefit. 


Satisfactory Expansion 


Regarding the results for 1960, 
Mr. Naylor is able to report a satis- 
factory expansion of business in all 
major territories, the combined pre- 
mium income of the fire, accident 


and marine departments totalling 


£144 million, a rise of nearly £7 
million (the combined premium in- 
come of the Royal and London and 
Lancashire companies will top £170 
million). 

In the United States, premiums 
advanced steadily in all fields, reach- 
ing a new record level of $244 
million. This was achieved in spite 
of a highly competitive market situa- 
tion, national fire wastage at an all 
time peak, and heavy windstorm 
damage. There has been a noticeable 
improvement in the casualty account 
and for the first time in several years 
a profit was realized. In Canada, 
premiums reached a new high level 
and the underwriting profit sur- 


passed even the previous year’s ex- 
cellent result. Good progress has 
been made in other overseas areas. 


Large Fires 


The Royal Exchange Assurance 
merged with the Atlas Assurance 
in 1959, and Lord Kindersley, the 
Governor of the Royal Exchange, 
says that, because of the amalgama- 
tion, a number of far reaching 
changes have been made at home and 
overseas “from which we expect 
beneficial results.” Lord Kindersley 
draws attention to the heavy fire 
wastage in the U.K., estimated at 
nearly £44 million for material loss 
alone in 1960. His report contains 
the following analysis which illus- 
trates again that a comparatively few 
very large fires have been responsible 
for an unduly large proportion of 
the annual wastage : 


Proportion of an- 
nual wastage 


caused by: 1958 


11% 
15% 


19% 


1959 1960 


20% 20% 
25% 25% 
29% 30% 


Lord Kindersley adds: “The vital 
necessity for industrialists to segre- 
gate these vast risks by adequate 
fire breaks and to provide sprinkler 
protection is highlighted by the dis- 
turbing fact that in each of the last 
two years at least 30% of the na- 
tional fire bill was caused by less 
then 0.02% of all the fires in build- 

(Continued on page 108) 


3 largest fires 
6 largest fires 
10 largest fires 
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They can count on SECURANCE-you can count on SALES! 


—because SECURANCE, Nationwide’s exclusive 
new multi-line concept, matches more prospects’ 
needs and budgets every day. The sales figures 
prove it! You sell all forms of insurance—life, fire 
and general—and you have the chance to sell 
mutual fund shares, too. You have more chances 
to sell every client and prospect—on every call. 


Nationwide is a growth company. Just 35 years 
old, we already operate in 27 states; have nearly 
three million policyholders, with over 12,000 
agents and employees. Our rapid expansion 
opens new Sales career opportunities every day. 
Backed by forceful promotion and advertising, 


you earn while you learn—with unlimited possi- 
bilities for advancement and higher income. 


If you would like to work for this young, dynamic 
organization, write: Dean W. Jeffers, V. P-Sales, 
Dept. R, Nationwide, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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News from London—from page 106 


ings attended by 
these periods.” 
Another leading company, The 
London Assurance, last year ac- 
quired the Sea Insurance Co., to- 
gether with the Beacon Insurance 
Co. Harald Peake, the Governor of 
The London Assurance, says that for 
the first time group assets exceed 
£100 million. 


fire brigades in 


In spite of more 


difficult conditions, and a severe hur- 
ricane in North America, underwrit- 
ing results have improved except in 
the accident department. 


Mr. Peake says that in recent 
years the insurance industry has been 
in a state of transition, with pro- 
gressive grouping into larger units. 
But he does not think that size alone 
will necessarily provide better serv- 
ices for policyholders, improved con- 
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ditions for employees, or larger divi- 
dends for stockholders; rather, 
“benefits will accrue to all concerned 
by gradual and closer integration 
within the group and medium sized 
and very personally conducted 
branches are likely to expand exist- 
ing connections and to attract new 
business.” 


CLOSER LINKS 


HE BENEFIts of closer contact 
ger’ other organizations over- 
seas and at home were emphasized 
at the annual meeting in London of 
the Association of Average Adjust- 
ers. J. H. Lloyd Davies, the retiring 
chairman, welcomed to the meeting 
David Parker Pugh, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Association of Aver- 
age Adjusters of the United States ; 
it was a compliment repaid, for Mr. 
Davies was a guest at the American 
Associations’ annual meeting last 
October. 

Mr. Davies also referred to the 
inaugural meeting, in Antwerp last 
April, of the International Associa- 
tion of European General Average 
Adjusters. Later he said: “Addi- 
tionally, I have a strong belief that, 
as an association, we should have a 
very much closer contact, as indeed 
we used to have, with the various 
organizations in this country which 
represent assureds and underwriters. 
I have endeavoured to sow the seeds 
of this feeling during my year of 
office . . . and I hope that my suc- 
cessors will share my views and that 
they will feel able to develop this 
line of thought and to discuss mat- 
ters with them before the Associa- 
tion is confronted, as it has been in 
the past, with propositions which are 
unworkable in practice and which, 
therefore, lead to difficulties and mis- 
understandings.” 

The main theme which Mr. Davies 
picked for his speech concerned 
cargo claims, and here he was con- 
troversial. As he explained, in these 
days, when so many settlements on 
hull policies are based on the leaders’ 
acceptance of the claim, he decided 
to turn to cargo insurance in the 
hope that it might prove of wider 
interest. 

In recent years, very few chairmen 
had ventured to do so, possibly be- 
cause cargo claims had become a 
diminishing part of the day to day 
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work of most adjusters. Said Mr. 
Davies: “Such cases as the adjuster 
does receive generally have some 
feature that is unusual, otherwise 
they would not be referred to him, 
and a great many of these appear to 
me to turn on the interpretation of 
the Institute Cargo Clauses in rela- 
tion to commercial transactions for 
which, | suggest, they are often un- 
suited. 

“From the point of view of inter- 
national trade and banking, the de- 
sirability of standard clauses cannot 
be denied, but I often wonder 
whether we have not come to a point 
at which the wording of the clauses 
might be made more adaptable to 
modern conditions.” 

It was the function of an adjuster 
to interpret clauses rather than to 
draft them, he said, although at one 
time, before the Institute of London 
Underwriters developed their highly 
skilled Technical Clauses Committee 
for the latter purpose, the adjuster 
used to do a great deal of both. 

In times like the present, an un- 
derwriter or insurance broker might 
be confronted with requests for in- 
surance on goods shipped under vari- 
ous types of what he might call 
“standard” forms of sale contract, 
C.F. . @ F, PARES 
and so on, and an even 
number of sale contracts 
drawn up by trade associations to 
suit their particular requirements ; 
yet the majority of the goods covered 
by these various sale contracts ap- 
peared to be insured under the Insti- 
tute Cargo Clauses, often in their 
basic forms, without much apparent 
consideration of the respective obli- 
gations of the buyers and sellers or 
the time at which the risk and prop- 
erty in the goods might pass in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the sale 
contract. 

Mr. Davies proceeded to cite cases 
and judgements on various claims 
arising from cargo clauses, and 
added: “The fact that the insurable 
interest of the assured and the dura- 
tion of the risk under the Institute 
Cargo Clauses have been the subject 
of several comparatively recent law 
cases, and, no doubt, the subject of 
numerous opinions by attorneys and 
adjusters, indicates to me that a new 
form of approach might be made by 
those responsible for drafting the 
clauses.” 


such as 
F.A.S., 


greater 
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A. J. Finlason has succeeded Mr. 


Davies as chairman of the Associa- 
tion. 


LONDON AVIATION LOSS 


A FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL Loss fell 
on the London aviation market when 
a DC-8 jet K.L.M. 
crashed into the sea shortly after 
taking off from Lisbon. One report 


owned by 


said the ‘plane exploded in mid-air 
before crashing. There were no sur- 
vivors among the 48 passengers and 
14 crew. The airliner, which was on 
charter to the Venezuelan airline 
Viasa, had a hull value of about £2 
million, and a substantial proportion 
of the insurance was placed in Lon- 
don. 

It was the fifth total loss of a big 
jet since the beginning of Decem- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ber, and the third involving a DC-8. 
A further DC-8 loss, though not of- 
ficially tagged “total” at the time 
of writing, involved a Japanese air- 
liner which overran the runway 
while landing at Tokyo. No one was 
seriously injured among the 119 per- 
sons on board. It was reported that 
the assured was pressing for a total 
loss settlement due to the damage 
the aircraft sustained. 

A piston engined aircraft was to- 
tally lost when a DC-6A of Cunard- 
Eagle Airways crashed and caught 
fire on landing at Shannon. A Seven 
Seas Airlines’ Skymaster was a 
write-off after crashing at Nagpur, 
and a Trans-Canada Vanguard was 
badly damaged after a belly landing 
at Montreal. 

In addition, there has been 
midair 


the 
disintegration of an Air 
France Constellation in the Sahara, 
with the loss of some 69 passengers 
and nine crew, though it is believed 
that the hull was uninsured. 


BROKERS OFFICIAL 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Corporation of Insurance Brokers, 
Dr. C. E. Golding said he had grave 
misgivings when he looked into the 
future and saw the tendency towards 
the creation of vast organizations and 
the implication of electronics and 
mechanization. 
apparent to 


Two things seemed 
him: first, more and 
more the head of a large organiza- 
tion would have to concentrate upon 
the production and marketability of 
his own wares; secondly, more and 
more would he have to rely upon 


advice in connection with 
extraneous services, including pro- 
tection, and protection embraced in- 
surance. 


expert 


Dr. Golding also saw the need for 
the broker in a small way of busi- 
ness who rendered personal and ex- 
pert attention in connection with 
small insurances. 

The newly elected president of the 
Corporation, Major J. M. Whitall, 
said that in Britain any person might 
describe himself as an insurance 
broker; but no man was permitted 
to call himself a Lloyd’s broker 
without the authority of Lloyd’s nor 
to call himself an incorporated in- 
surance broker unless he was a mem- 
ber of the Corporation. There were 
approximately 800 firms of incor- 
porated brokers in the United King- 
dom, including the majority of firms 
of Lloyd’s brokers. 

W. B. Ross Collins, chairman of 
the Corporation’s council, said that 
in the coming months the Corpora- 
tion would be going into the vexing 
question of long term agreements, 
which had become so complicated 
by takeovers, and which, at the same 
time, also affected the companies 
with direct business. 


NUCLEAR SHIP SAFETY 


SINCE MARINE UNDERWRITERS are 
displaying increasing interest in the 
subject of nuclear powered ships, 
the opening paper at this year’s 
spring meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects received 
wide readership. It took the form of 
a comprehensive review of the deci- 
sions of the International Conference 


on the Safety of Life at Sea, held 
in London last summer. The paper 
was presented by R. J. Shepherd, 
chief ship surveyor to the Ministry of 
Transport. 


Sufficient Justification 


Mr. Shepherd said that the ex- 
istence of nuclear powered warships 
and one nuclear powered merchant 
ship now in service and a second 
ship fitting out was sufficient justi- 
fication for an attempt to secure 
international agreement on the basic 
rules for construction and operation. 
It was apparent that a new concept 
had to be considered, namely, the 
safety of persons in the environ- 
ment of a nuclear ship, and not 
merely either on board that ship or 
a colliding ship. That concept re- 
quired that measures be taken to 
secure the safety of members of the 
general public and, further, that no 
hazards should arise as the result 
of pollution of food or water. 

Only a few broad principles had 
been written into the 1960 conven- 
tion as regulations, said Mr. Shep- 
herd, and that was done deliberately 
in order to leave as much room as 
possible for free development of nu- 
clear ships—meaning free from un- 
duly restrictive rules. 

The conference first of all recom- 
mended that special consideration 
should be given to watertight sub- 
division and stability; fire protec- 
tion and extinguishing arrange- 
ments ; bilge pumping and electrical 
installations; steering gear; astern 
power ; and navigation equipment in 
order that the hazards to a nuclear 
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ship might be minimized as far as 
is practicable. 


Further measures which have a 
bearing on the construction of the 
ship as distinct from the nuclear 
plant relate to: 


(1) The provision of an emergency 
propulsion plant in ships equipped 
with a single reactor power plant, 
the dependability of which had not 
been proven ; 


(2) Manoeuvrability equivalent to 
that of a similar conventional ship; 
(3) The provision of an emergency 
source of power available for safe 
shutting down purposes ; 

(4) The machinery and reactor in- 
stallation to operate satisfactorily 
under seagoing conditions having re- 
gard to the ship’s attitude, accelera- 
tions and vibrations ; 

(5) Cooling systems to prevent ex- 
cessive temperature conditions un- 
der all foreseeable operational and 
accident conditions at angles of heel 
and list within the stability range ; 
(6) The enclosure of the reactor 
installation able to contain any re- 
lease of hazardous amounts of radio- 
active or toxic materials in the event 
of failure of decay heat removal facil- 
ities ; 

(7) Control of the reactor installa- 
tion from outside the enclosure ; 
(8) Arrangements to be made if 
practicable to facilitate the salvage 
of the reactor in the event of ship- 
wreck ; 
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PHILADELPHIA - 


(9) Reliable biological shielding to 
be provided, also arrangements for 
dealing with radioactive wastes and 
for handling of fuel. 


FIRE LOSSES 


AS WAS TO BE EXPECTED, the fire 
accounts of the majority of British 
offices transacting this type of busi- 
ness reflect adverse results arising 
from the continuing high level of 
fire wastage in the United Kingdom 
and overseas. Although experience 
in the U.K. so far this year has 
shown some improvement, recently 
attention has been focused overseas. 

In the business district of Manila, 
a fire which raged for twelve hours 
caused damage estimated at 100,000,- 
000 pesos. Some two thousand tex- 
tile, grocery and general merchandise 
shops and market stalls were de- 
stroyed, though no casualties were 
reported. A fire in the Tiong Bahru 
district of Singapore destroyed hun- 
dreds of wooden houses, five modern 
apartment blocks, two timber yards, 
two oil mills, and three motor work- 
shops. Damage estimated at be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 Lebanese 
pounds was caused by fire in Beirut 
Custom House in the free zone of the 
port. A factory was severely dam- 
aged by fire at Bankstown, New 
South Wales, with damage estimated 
at £A.250,000. 

While some fire insurance un- 
doubtedly existed in the cases of 


MONTREAL 


- TORONTO - 


the Manila and Singapore fires, most 
of the affected property in these 
areas would not have been covered 
and it is unlikely that insurers suf- 
fered serious losses. 

In addition to the above, there 
was the earthquake in the Sydney 
area of New South Wales which 
affected 20,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory. 


INCIDENTALS 


ARRANGEMENTS FoR this year’s con- 
ference of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance have been dis- 
cussed by the executive committee. 
An important aspect of the confer- 
ence will be a full discussion on nu- 
clear problems. The conference will 
take place in Lisbon from September 
17th to 22nd. 

The Royal Insurance Co. Ltd., 
of Liverpool, recently made an offer 
for the shares of two one-hundred- 
year-old Canadian companies : West- 
ern Assurance Co. and British 
America Assurance Co., both of the 
Western-British America Group. 
Both companies recommended stock- 
holders to accept the British offer. 

A full length portrait of Lord 
Nelson, painted by Lemuel Abbot 
in 1797, has been presented to 
Lloyd’s by Lloyd’s Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association. The painting is the 
last of a number of gifts from Lloyd’s 
brokers commemorating the opening 
of the present Lloyd’s building. 
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between the large group of compa- 
nies (the so-called rate wars now 
either raging or in the making) ob- 
viously will tend to deplete the re- 
sources of the companies whose 
solvency they are required to super- 
vise and could no doubt in the long 
run result in insurance company 
failures they are required to fore- 
stall. While they will not openly 
admit it, they generally realize that 
the machinery of their supervision 
of financial aspects has never been 
too good and in fact is one of the 
weakest spots in the entire state reg- 
ulatory system. This makes it that 
much more difficult for them to per- 
form their duty of maintaining sol- 
vency of companies without at the 
same time being able to enforce the 
adequacy of the rate structure. They 
sincerely believe and are very much 
afraid that as inadequate as present 
rate legislation may be, legislation 
along the Kefauver bill lines will 
make the situation worse and will 
make the performance of their duties 
of regulating the insurance business 
in its other aspects that much more 
difficult. 

And through all of their delibera- 
tions and searching for a solution 
to the problem runs a basic fear of 
Federal intervention in the insur- 
ance business and destruction of the 
entire state regulatory system. They 
are thus concerned not only with 
solving this problem but with the 
very preservation of state supervi- 
sion of the insurance business. 


State vs. Federal Regulation 


The question arises then why not 
Federal regulation? Why don’t the 
independent companies who are 
clamoring for freedom of rate action 
and unrestrained competition prefer 
Federal regulation? The problem 
which offhand seems simple, upon 
analysis becomes a very complicated 
one. It would be fairly simple to 
enact Federal legislation providing 
for the reincorporation of insurance 
companies under Federal charters 
similar to those under the national 
banking system. Those of the com- 
panies who prefer independent ac- 
tion in a free competitive market 
without the need for rate action in 
concert could then reincorporate and 


escape all of the trials and tribula- 
tions they have been going through 
and of which they have been com- 
plaining so vociferously. The other 
companies which need or prefer 
making rates in concert could re- 
main under state supervision and 
regulation, 


Not That Simple 


The answer, of course, is not quite 
that simple. Granted that such Fed- 
eral legislation is passed by Con- 
gress, which obviously would be 
impossible without the active co- 
operation of large segments of the 
insurance industry, the true fear is 
that those companies which reincor- 
porate under Federal charters still 
will not escape state supervision and 
thus would be subjected to dual su- 
pervision. While they may be ex- 
empted from supervision on the rate 
level, supervision of the other aspects 
of the insurance business would have 
to be done state by state and in line 
with state requirements enforceable 
under the police powers of the states 
with respect to treatment of policy- 
holders, residents of such states, etc. 
This may or may not include even 
state rate regulation in conflict with 
Federal regulation. Therefore, even 
the Anti-Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
Committee is not for the federaliza- 
tion of regulation of insurance but 
for the liberalization of the state rate 
regulatory statutes to permit free 
play of competitive forces which in 
their opinion will take care of the 
fair treatment of the public in the 
rate making area. 

Their recommendation is that the 
state supervisory authorities cooper- 
ate with them in this area and, re- 
lieved of the pressure of rate reg- 
ulation on a prior approval basis, 
perfect the machinery of supervision 
of the other aspects of the insur- 
ance business, particularly the sol- 
vency of insurance companies. In 
the rate regulatory area they sug- 
gest that state supervisory authorities 
limit themselves to the disapproval 
of those rate filings which compa- 
nies may make from time to time 
in the course of unrestrained com- 
petition and which may be injurious 
or unfair competition. It is at this 
point that the state supervisory 
authorities generally feel that posi- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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tive regulation is the only thing 
which will prevent unfair rate filings 
(as part of the various rate wars) 
which it is their duty to prevent be- 
cause of their effect on the solvency 
of companies. 

In all of the discussions, contests, 
moves and counter-moves made in 
connection with the problems of the 
insurance industry outlined so far, 
one of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of insurance price making was 
completely lost! This is statistical 
justification of insurance rates. In 
industries where tangible goods or 
services are sold by competitors in 
the open market, the relationship be- 
tween the cost of the article and the 
price at which it can or is being sold 
is generally known or can be readily 
determined in each case. Therefore, 
in those industries in which Federal 
or state authorities may be required 
to intervene in the course of enforce- 
ment of Federal or state statutes, 
they normally can determine whether 


or not prices fixed by the companies 
are determined in fair relation to 
their own costs. Moreover, the busi- 
ness concerns themselves have a 
ready framework of reference in fix- 
ing their prices in their competitive 
struggle among themselves for the 
consumer dollar so that they know 
whether their prices have a reason- 
able relationship to the actual or 
anticipated cost. 

Not so in insurance, unless com- 
prehensive statistical experience data 
is available to those who make rates, 
and to those who supervise them. 
As pointed out previously, in the 
automobile insurance field the sta- 
tistical basis for rate making has 
been almost completely lost to the 
average insurance company and con- 
sequently to the supervisory authori- 
ties. It has been fragmented so badly 
and such a large segment thereof is 
no longer available to the public that 
intelligent preventive rate supervi- 
sion becomes almost impossible. As 
the rate war goes on and competitive 
conditions require further and fur- 


ther rate cuts regardless of actual 
costs, more and more judgment fac- 
tors will be introduced because there 
is no longer an acceptable standard 
yardstick available against which 
these judgment factors can be gauged 
by both rate makers and the super- 
visory authorities. The same situa- 
tion is gradually developing in those 
sections of the fire lines which are 
concerned with individual dwellings 
and some other class rated risks. 
Furthermore, blind rate warfare is 
inevitably to the advantage of the 
strongest and largest groups. In 
private passenger automobile insur- 
ance, for instance, these groups now 
control approximately 35% of the 
total insurance volume. Unrestrained 
rate cutting on their part for a short 
period could permit them to make 
unjustified inroads into the market 
which it would be quite difficult for 
their competitors to recover later 
even after they, either voluntarily or 
under the prodding of rate supervi- 
sory officials, might be compelled to 
retreat. Unrestrained competition of 
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this type inevitably must lead to un- 
fair competition and, in the absence 
of a yardstick, unfair competitive 
practices are difficult to discover or 
to prosecute. 

It would appear from the forego- 
ing that both the public and the in- 
surance companies will be better 
served by regulated rather than un- 
restrained competition. Regulated 
competition would also appear to 
have been the original intent of the 
McCarran Act. This original intent 
has been lost in the competitive 
struggle which has taken place since 
the enactment of this law. Perhaps 
it should be recalled and reconsid- 
ered by those who now seek to 
change the whole complexion of the 
insurance industry into which the 
McCarran Act and the All Industry 
legislation intended to mold it. The 
shortcomings of administration seem 
to have obscured the soundness and 
desirability of the objective. Perhaps 
the energy and the efforts expended 
in attempting to change the law, 
if it were concentrated on improving 
the machinery of administration, 
might accomplish the purpose more 
effectively and would better serve 
the public and the insurance compa- 
nies. 

What fundamental im- 
provements in administration which 


are these 
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would accomplish this purpose? 
First and foremost the creation of 
some framework of reference in the 
justification and approval of rates. 
A better definition of what are 
proper rates and rate making and an 
impartial, independent and unbiased 
organization for the collecting, proc- 
essing and publishing of basic ex- 
perience data is a fundamental re- 
quirement. Next is the organization 
of state or regional rate supervisory 
groups of experts well trained to 
review rate filings and advise the 
state supervisory authorities on the 
administration of rate statutes. And 
last, if the prior approval require- 
ment is to be eliminated in favor of 
subsequent disapproval, companies 
should not be permitted to use rates 
on which refunds need not be made 
if they are subsequently disapproved. 


Definitions 


The present statutory basis of rate 
making defined in the language of 
the All Industry Bills is that : “Rates 
shall not be excessive, inadequate, or 
unfairly discriminatory” and 
“shall be made in accordance with 
the following provisions: Due con- 
sideration shall be given to past and 
prospective loss experience within 
and outside the state, to the con- 


flagration and catastrophe hazards, 
to a reasonable margin for under- 
writing profits and contingencies, to 
dividends, savings and unabsorbed 
premium deposits allowed or re- 
turned by companies to their policy- 
holders, members or subscribers, to 
past and prospective expenses, both 
countrywide and those specially ap- 
plicable to this state, and to all other 
relevant factors within and outside 
this state.” 


They further provide that except 
to the extent necessary to meet the 
requirements that rates shall not be 
excessive, inadequate or unfairly dis- 
criminatory, “uniformity among 
companies in any matters within the 
scope of this section” (making the 
rates) “is neither required nor pro- 
hibited.” 

With respect to the information re- 
quired to be furnished in support 
of filings the law provides that “the 
information furnished in support of 
a filing may include (a) the experi- 
ence or judgment of the company or 
rating organization making the filing, 
(b) its interpretation of any statis- 
tical data it relies upon, (c) the ex- 
perience of other companies or rat- 
ing organizations, or (d) any other 
relevant factors.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The vagueness and generality of 
these definitions obviously would 
permit of any interpretation and the 
experience since the passage of these 
statutes fully bears it out. The natu- 
ral reaction, of course, was to freeze 
the existing concepts of rate making 
and of the statistical data required. 
That is exactly what happened, and 
to date every change in the existing 
methods hallowed by tradition of the 
past era of competition on the pro- 
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ducer level, has been bitterly fought 
over by the same groups who fought 
against deviations and in general to 
preserve the existing machinery over 
which they had control. On the other 
hand, to the independent companies 
this was an opportunity for rate cut- 
ting without reference to actual costs 
wherever it was more convenient or 
helpful in competition. In the light 
of the developments in the automo- 
bile insurance field the vagueness of 
these definitions is something the in- 
dependent companies are anxious to 
preserve. 

Both these sections of the law re- 
quire comprehensive study and care- 
ful redefinition before competition 
can be controlled for the benefit of 
the public. Whether on the basis of 
prior approval or subsequent dis- 
approval, without a specific yard- 
stick, neither state nor federal au- 
thorities can adequately police the 
rating of insurance. 

Who can redefine the problem? 
Obviously not the sectional interests. 
They are interested in preserving the 
existing vagueness of the definitions 
and the broad field of judgment 
factors. The job should be delegated 
to expert technicians; perhaps a 
committee of people from the aca- 
demic world in cooperation with both 
industry and NAIC Committees. 

The chaos in the collection and 
publication of statistical experience 
of insurance companies in all lines 
of insurance is the next area which 
needs drastic correction. Even after 
they are given satisfactory defini- 
tions of rates and rate making, both 
the companies and the state and 
Federal authorities, still could not 
carry out their function of rate mak- 
ing and supervision without appro- 
priate statistical bases. This, as was 
pointed out previously, has been 
completely fragmented in the auto- 
mobile field, one of the most vital 
areas, and is still fairly tightly con- 
trolled by sectional interests in the 
fire and general casualty lines. This 
activity should also be taken out of 
the hands of the interested parties 
and placed into the hands of unbiased 
technicians not responsible to any 
particular group but to the insurance 
industry as a whole, perhaps repre- 
sented by joint committees of the 
industry and the NAIC. A good 
general pattern to follow in this field 
would be the pattern laid down by 


the councils on workmen’s compen- 
sation, both national and regional. 
It may do violence to some of the 
bitterly fought over positions of the 
various company groups and will be 
called “regimentation,” etc., but it 
will in the long run do more than 
anything else to eliminate the ex- 
cesses of unbridled competition and 
permit orderly and fair regulation 
of rates and rate making practices 
for the benefit of the public. The 
insurance business must have a sta- 
tistical foundation under its rates or 
it will do violence to the very prin- 
ciple of insurance by insuring only 
those who have little need for insur- 
ance at a price which will make ex- 
cessive profits for some insurance 
companies while pricing out of the 
market or forcing into assigned risk 
plans large sections of the insuring 
public. In the process it may bank- 
rupt the other insurance companies 
which may try to furnish insurance 
at reasonable rates to those who have 
been priced out by unbridled com- 
petition. 

The advisory organizations exist- 
ing at the present time are creatures 
of the companies who are their mem- 
bers. These should be made into 
unbiased technical advisory groups 
for the benefit of both the companies 
and state and Federal enforcement 
authorities. They should be estab- 
lished on a state or regional basis 
(in the large industrial states their 
jurisdiction should be limited to a 
state, in the more sparsely populated 
states to a region). They should con- 
sist of technical experts in rates and 
statistics and their duty should be 
technical review of filings for the 
benefit of companies and the super- 
visory authorities, either on a prior 
approval or subsequent disapproval 
basis. With the data attached to the 
filings in support thereof and the 
general statistical data to be pub- 
lished by the statistical organizations, 
they should make recommendations 
for either approval or disapproval of 
such rate filings. They should also 
furnish technical testimony on the 
administrative or judicial level in 
connection with prosecution of those 
companies found guilty of making 
improper filings. They should not 
be controlled by any sectional groups 
but should be under joint supervi- 
sion of industry and NAIC commit- 
tees. 
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Fidelity Bond—Fraudulent or Dis- 
honest Act—Employee Failing to Pay 
for Goods Sold to Business He Owned 


McGee v. Maryland Casualty Co. 
(Supreme Court of 
1961) 127 So. 2d 656 

The insured operated a wholesale 
beer distributor business, with a 
branch outlet at Holly Springs, Mis- 
sissippi, managed by Goodwin. 

The insured held a fidelity bond, 
insuring against loss of money or 
property through fraudulent or dis- 
honest acts of his employees. Good- 
win was named in the application as 
an employee of insured. 

One of the customers of the in- 
sured’s Holly Springs establishment 
was a place of business known as 
“Joe’s Place,” managed by one Joe 
Clark, but actually owned by in- 
sured’s employee, Goodwin. 

Joe Clark paid for beer sold to 
Joe’s Place by checks written on 
Joe’s Place. A number of these 
checks, aggregating $2,942.74, were 
returned on account of insufficient 
funds. 

Suit was brought on the above- 
described bond, based on the claim 
that the giving of these checks on 
Joe’s Place was covered under the 
terms of the bond, as being in reality 
the act of the insured’s employee, 
Goodwin. 


Mississippi, 


The evidence was submitted to a 
jury, which returned its verdict for 
the defendant, Maryland Casualty 
Co. 

The insured then appealed, claim- 
ing errors in the instructions to the 
jury. The Mississippi court refused 
to consider such errors for the rea- 
son that it concluded the case should 
not even have been submitted to a 
jury, but that a directed verdict 
should have been granted in favor 
of the insurance company. 
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The Court’s reasoning was that 
if the insured’s losses were con- 
sidered to be “loss of inventory,” 
then the bond did not cover them, 
by its terms. 

On the other alternative, loss from 
fraud or dishonesty, the Court con- 
cluded, without discussing the point, 
that, “the checks mentioned were 
given for beer sold to Joe’s Place 
and is an item of indebtedness rather 
than a loss by fraud or dishonesty.” 

Accordingly, the lower court’s 
judgment in favor of the bonding 
company was affirmed. 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Re- 

fusal to Defend—Right of Injured 

Party to Insist Insurer Was Estopped 
to Defend Suit 


Rom v. Gephart (Appellate Court 
of Illinois, 1961) 173 N.E. 2d 828 

Rom, the injured party, filed his 
suit and obtained a default judgment 
against an insured of Preferred Risk 
Mutual Insurance Company. After 
investigation, the insurer had denied 
coverage and refused to defend the 
suit for injuries resulting when the 
insured drove her automobile into 
the rear end of another car which, 
in turn, struck the car in which Rom 
was a passenger. 
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The basis for the insurance com- 
pany’s disclaimer of coverage and 
liability was that the accident was 
allegedly caused by an intentional act 
of the insured driver. 

After the default judgment and 
based thereon, the injured party 
brought garnishment 
against the insurance company to 
collect and apply the insurance pro- 
ceeds to his judgment. When the 
insurer was served with summons 
in the garnishment proceedings, the 
insurer’s attorney, on behalf of the 
defendant-insured, filed a motion to 
open up the default judgment and 
for leave to appear and plead, so 
that the case could be tried on its 
merits. 


proceedings 


This motion was granted, on the 
representation of insurer’s attorney 
that the insurer now conceded cover- 
age and waived any of its defenses 
against the insured. 

On appeal, the Illinois appellate 
court was confronted with the argu 
ment of the appellant, the injured 
party, that the settled law was to 
the effect that an insurance company, 
once having elected to disclaim any 
obligation to defend a lawsuit, is 
estopped from changing its position, 
unless the insured consents, the fur- 
ther point being that once garnish- 
ment proceedings are started neither 
the insurer nor the insured 
change position in any way so as to 
destroy or modify the rights of the 
judgment creditor, the injured party. 

The Court evidently gave some 
weight to the fact that the insured 
in this case was a minor. In any 
event, its conclusion that the 
injured party, the plaintiff, cannot 
assert or rely on any estoppel of 
the insurer, which was denied cover- 


can 


was 


age, to change its position without 
the insured’s consent. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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He may be willing to afford coverage 
provided he can collect more pre- 
mium than produced by manual rates 
filed with the state supervisory au- 
thorities on his company’s behalf. 

Accordingly, the excess rate pro- 
cedure is used with great frequency. 
During the last several years when 
private passenger automobile liability 
rates were woefully inadequate in 
New York state, two National Bu- 
reau service subscribers used the 
excess rate provision effectively to 
afford private passenger car coverage 
to thousands of insureds in areas 
and for policy limits which most 
underwriters would write with great 
reluctance. By obtaining an insured’s 
written consent to rates above stand- 
ard much automobile business is 
thus written in the voluntary market 
rather than in assigned risk plans. 
Also, many companies are using this 
means to afford insurance domesti- 
cally rather than have the insured 
seek coverage in the foreign surplus 
lines market. As insurance for vir 
tually all risks should be available at 


a proper price, this rule provides 
means for accomplishing it. 

Under the provisions for rating 
of extended coverage, risks for which 
coverage is to be written which is 
broader than that provided by man- 
ual definitions of coverage may be 
submitted to the Bureau for the 
establishment of additional rates. 
Manual definitions and exclusions 
are designed to provide the coverage 
usually required for normal risks. 
However, this procedure may be 
used to provide at additional pre- 
mium the broader coverage occa- 
sionally needed by individual risks. 
Examples include the extension of 
liability to afford personal injury and 
occurrence coverage, insurance for 
the scratching and marring of plate 
glass, and the extension of interior 
premises for burglary insurance to 
include outside show cases, locked 
gasoline pumps, freight cars on a 
siding, etc, 

A procedure finding increasingly 
wide use by Bureau companies is the 
supplementary rule applicable to in- 
limits for automobile and 
general liability insurance. This per- 


creased 


mits ready recognition to be given to 
the differences in the catastrophe 
potentialities of large risks written 
for high limits. Manual increased 
limits tables apply to a wide variety 
of classifications and risks for which 
the likelihood of extremely heavy 
loss will vary greatly because of the 
nature of the operations, location, 
etc. For the smaller risks it is im- 
possible to measure differences in 
serious loss potential. Hence for 
these the underwriter relies on the 
broad average manual provisions 
provided by increased limits tables. 
However, for the larger risks—which 
we have defined as those developing 
an increased limits written premium 
of $2500 or more—the supplemen- 
tary increased limits rule gives op- 
portunity to consider all pertinent 
conditions in establishing rates that 
recognize differences in catastrophe 
loss potential between risks. 

A recent example of effective use 
of this rule involved insurance for a 
large manufacturer of soap and de- 
tergents which also manufactured 
food products. The carrier consid- 
ered completely adequate the pre- 
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mium obtained up to $25/25,000 
bodily injury liability limits through 
normal rating methods. However, 
being concerned about the especially 
high limit loss potential of the risk’s 
food processing and distribution op- 
erations, and the high cost of rein- 
surance for this exposure, the carrier 
utilized this rule to rate the increased 
limits coverage for food products 
exposure at a substantially higher 
loading than for the risk’s other 
operations. 

An increasing number of requests 
come to our attention where large 
risks want layers of excess protection 
afforded over primary insurance or 
over self-insured’s_ retention. <A 
typical example is the affording of 
five million dollars automobile and 
general liability coverage for a manu- 
facturing risk over fifteen million 
dollars, the fifteen million dollars 
being made up of “several layers” 
offered by foreign or other domestic 
companies and the self insured’s re- 
tention. In most states such rating, 
involving no coverage changes but 
an educated “guestimate” as to ap- 
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propriate premium charge, will be 
processed through the special rule 
for rating increased limits. We are 
pleased that an increasing number 
of companies will write such insur- 
ance rather than let it drift to Eu- 
rope, as had been the case for many 
years. 

An offshoot to the increased lim- 
its rule is the rule for rating single 
limit coverage. With the increasing 
interest in furnishing coverage to 
insureds on the basis of a single 
limit of liability per accident for 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability insurance this rule, admin- 
istered on the customary (a) rate 
basis, provides an actuarial formula 
for calculating factors for a single 
limit per accident. 


Unique Conditions 


Perhaps the most extensively used 
special rating rule of all is that de- 
signed for rating “unique and un- 
usual conditions.” Here special rate 
treatment may be given if it can be 
shown that a risk described by a 


specific manual classification presents 
unique or unusual conditions of ex- 
posure, hazard, or inspection and loss 
prevention service, such that the 
application of the normal rating pro- 
cedure does not produce a reasonable 
and equitable rate for the risk. Ap- 
plications for treatment under this 
rule must be accompanied by full 
supporting factual data and evidence 
specifically setting forth the reasons 
for the request. 

Small and large risks, simple and 
complicated ratings—all get special 
treatment under this rule. A few 
examples picked at random should 
be of interest : 

1. A utility’s use and occupancy 
rates were reduced substantially to 
recognize that the capacity of its 
generators far exceeded the peak 
load at which they were operated. 

2. The manufacturers’ and contrac- 
tors’ property damage rates for a 
machine shop doing welding work 
on and off premises were deduced to 
exclude damage to property caused 
by fire. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Custom Made—Continued 


3. Contractual liability coverage was 
afforded for an indefinite period to 
recognize that outstanding warranty 
agreements issued to purchasers of 
air conditioning and refrigerating 
equipment continued in effect for a 
prescribed number of years after the 
issuance of new warranties had been 
cancelled, 

4. Insurers afford “catastrophe um- 
brella” coverage for exposures of 
large risks that are uninsured, self- 
insured or insured in other carriers 
up to a prescribed limit. The scope 
of such coverage may vary substan- 
tially from national standard provi- 
sions in order to meet the insured’s 
needs. Through the unique and un- 
usual conditions rule, at times com- 
bined with the extended coverage and 
special increased limits procedure, 
the 
ate 


3ureau helps develop appropri- 
rule, rate and form treatment 
necessary to retain the coverage do- 
mestically. Much remains to be done 
in working out umbrella problems 
with insureds, companies, producers 
and state 


supervisory authorities. 


This subject is so broad that it could 
provide topic for a separate paper 
in itself, but it is clear that the unique 
and unusual conditions rule is avail- 
able to help meet the public’s needs 
for such cover. 

In summary, we believe the Na- 
tional Bureau has taken long strides 
to keep abreast of today’s competi- 
tive conditions and to provide its 
members and subscribers with tools 
necessary to build an appreciable 
volume of rated business. The plans 
and special rating procedures de- 
scribed above combine the application 
of acknowledged actuarial principles 
with sound underwriting judgment, 
the need for both of which is recog- 
nized by rate regulatory statutes. 
The insurance buying public will 
benefit by this pooling of company 
and Bureau resources. 


UNDERWRITING RESULTS 


THE PROFIT picture in the insurance 
industry, continued unfavorable in 
1960 with results not as good as in 
1959, John A. North, chairman of 
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the board of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford Insurance Companies and presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters told the annual meet- 
ing of the National Board. Final 
results in 1960 showed a loss ratio 
of 61.4% and an expense ratio of 
39.1%, thereby developing a statu- 
tory loss of 0.5%, he noted. Taking 
the five-year stretch through 1960, 
with an average loss ratio of 61.2% 
and an accompanying expense ratio 
of 40.9%, we developed the unsatis- 
factory underwriting loss of 2.1% 
for that period, Mr. North added. 
He noted, however, that the expense 
ratio in 1960 was the lowest experi- 
enced in five years. 


LOMAN FOUNDATION 


Tue Society oF CHARTERED Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters has 
announced the formation of the 
Harry J. Loman Foundation as a 
non-profit educational institution 
dedicated to the entire insurance in- 
dustry and to the insuring public. 
Named in honor of the Dean of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, the founda- 
tion will (1) encourage the study, 
research and scientific investigation 
of insurance; (2) stimulate interest 
at all educational levels in careers in 
insurance; (3) aid the education of 
persons engaged in insurance and re- 
lated fields; (4) publish contribu- 
tions to insurance literature and (5) 
encourage the education of the public 
in the understanding of insurance. 


CHANGES TITLE 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of 
University Teachers of Insurance 
has changed its title to the American 
Risk and Insurance Association. In 
deciding on the new name it was 
pointed out that “risk and insur- 
ance’’ embraces in its connotation all 
facets of insurance education, includ- 
ing teaching, research, the develop- 
ment of literature, and the like with 
which the association is concerned, 
and hence is more descriptive of the 
nature of the activities of the mem- 
bers of the Association. In addition, 
the new name emphasizes the funda- 
mental relationship between risk and 
insurance as an academic discipline. 
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Aetna Life Aff. Cos.: Los Angeles facili- 
ties have moved to American Cement Bldg. 

Aetna Casualty & Standard Fire pro- 
motions: William O. Bailey, Lester F. Sen- 
ger and H. Freeman Thompson, to assis- 
tant vice president, liability underwriting 
dept.; Edwin C. Burke, Herbert F. Haus- 
man and Carl F. von Pechmann, to assist- 
ant vice president property underwriting 
dept.; and Paul W. Simoneau to assistant 
actuary. 

Rudolph C. Larson has been advanced 
to assistant vice president, accident-health 
dept., for Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Robert L. Pugh, Minneapolis, and Rob- 
ert J. Filipowicz, Milwaukee, have been 
named general managers. 


Agency Management Corp.: John J. 
Fournet has joined this Baton Rouge, La., 
firm as casualty supervisor. 


Allstate Cos.: Jack L. Pettit, previously 
assistant general counsel for MFA Ins. cos., 
has been appointed associate counsel in the 
legal dept. Bernard H. Morse, formerly 
credit manager for material service div. of 
General Dynamics Corp., has been ap- 
pointed credit manager of special accounts 
div. 

Herbert E. Lister has been named east- 
ern zone personnel representative (Har- 
rison, N. Y.) and Paul C. Johnson made 
underwriting manager for east central 
zone. 

Regional office appointments: Account- 
ing managers—John A. Wetherall, Denver, 
and Frank R. Uzzel, Jr., Atlanta. District 
sales managers—Russell C. Duncan, Kan- 
sas City; Paul F. Bachmann, Houston; 
William Attlesey, Robert W. Nicholson 
and J. Masse, Toronto; and Stuart E. 
Rasmussen, Florida. Assistant underwrit- 
ing managers—Gene P. Michel, Dallas, 
and Reginald J. Stephens, Toronto. Policy 
services div. managers—Bruce D. Caton, 
Florida, and James C. Pratt, Sacramento. 
Paul L. Sexsmith, services manager, and 
Maurice S. Childs, operating div. manager, 
Salem, Ore.; William C. Blatchley, Jr., 
regional sales supervisor, life—accident— 
sickness, Roanoke; and Robert A. Butler, 
assistant claim manager, Michigan. 


American Casualty Group: 4/vin L. Mil- 
ler was elected vice president of Valley 
Forge Life and also assistant vice president 
of American Casualty and Valley Forge 
Insurance Cos.; he is over-all chief of the 
life operations. Robert P. Mooney (pro- 
duction manager, health ins. dept.) and 
James M. Faulkner (manager, ocean ma- 
rine div.) were advanced to assistant vice 
presidents of American Casualty Co. 
Daniel DeWald was elected assistant vice 
president of Valley Forge Life and assist- 
ant secretary of the casualty company; he 
continues in charge of group credit and 
mortgage life-health dept. of both com- 
panies. 

William Worman (manager, travel 
group accident ins. div.), John Nally (man 
ager, health special risk div.), Melvin 
Oyler (manager, personal health-accident 
ins. div.), Robert Gerhard (superintendent, 
group ins. underwriting), Craig Stewart 
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(general sales manager, true group life- 
health div.), John T. Russell and William 
Bennett, both associated with American 
Casualty’s fidelity-surety dept., respec- 
tively, as manager of claims div. and head 
of salvage-recovery operations, and John 
J. O’Keefe (manager, fire underwriting 
div.) have joined the ranks of company 
officers as assistant secretaries. 

A. Paul Limber has been promoted to 
resident manager of Milwaukee branch 
office. 


American Ins. Group: Carl H. Friede- 
wald has been made superintendent and 
H. C. Ramsperger, assistant superinten- 
dent, casualty underwriting dept. at head 
office. 


American Surety: Harry D. Schmedes 
was elected a vice president and will be in 
charge of eastern regional office of this 
company and Pacific National Fire. 


American Title: Has opened a division 
office in Kansas City, Mo., under direction 
of manager Willian A. Cameron. 


Appleton & Cox: Joseph Sorge has been 
appointed manager of fire underwriting 
dept. nationally. 

A new branch office has been established 
in Orlando, Fla. with William H. Gerken 
as branch manager and Ralph E. Watts 
as office manager and supervising under- 
writer. 

Denver branch office is now at 105 Fill- 
mote St. 


Argonaut: Richard T. Lynch was elected 
resident vice president of mid-western div. 


Atlantic Cos.: Richard E. Horst has been 
appointed special agent in Minneapolis. 

Joseph H. Farnham, Jr., and John A. 
Schoneman, Jr. have been named assistant 
secretaries. 


Blanch Co., E. W.: This Minneapolis firm, 
which previously confined its activities to 
treaty reinsurance services, is now func- 
tioning as underwriting manager for a new 
reinsurance facility for the acceptance of 
pro rata facultative reinsurance of fire and 
allied lines business. Offices have been re 
located at 4010 West 65th St. 


Buffalo: Daniel P. Jones, formerly asso- 
ciated with Allstate, has been named resi- 
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dent claim manager at Atlanta, Ga., for 
southeastern dept. 


Burch Associates, Riley: This Dallas 
homebuilding and development company 
has formed a new insurance agency with 
W. Bebb Francis, Jr., as manager. It will 
be located at Burch headquarters and will 
handle general, fire, casualty, life and other 
types of personal and commercial insur- 
ance. 


Consolidated Cos,: Joseph H. Kay has 
been appointed personnel manager and 
John J. Callahan, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of U. S. Casualty, named branch of 
fice supervising underwriter. 


Combined of America: Sianley Buchholz 
and John Knapp have been advanced to 
resident vice presidents of System-Aire re- 
gion (Des Moines) and Canadian opera 
tions (Toronto), respectively. Frank Smith 
was elected assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer and appointed office manager for 
System-Aire region. 

Arthur Niemann of sales dept. has been 
appointed a special assistant to president 
W. Clement Stone. Burt Arenson has been 
elevated to assistant treasurer at head- 
quarters in Chicago. W. J. Nevermann, 
formerly director of real estate and mort- 
gage investments for Wisconsin State In- 
vestment Board, has been appointed to 
investment dept. 

Assistant secretaries named: G. D. War- 
ren, Richmond, Va., regional office; Jack 
Shumaker, chief accountant; and George 
Carvey, also executive secretary of profit 
sharing program. 

Retirements: Miss Edna McCabe, who 
was administrator of Des Moines regional 
office, and Miss Lena Huff, who was as 
sistant administrator there; and Carl Fro- 
berg, who was chief accountant and also 
assistant treasurer and secretary. 


Cornbelt#: Ward W. Brinkmeier, formerly 
with General Casualty of Wis., has been 
named claim manager. 


Crawford & Co.: New branch offices and 
managers: Youngstown, Ohio—James W. 
Lindsey; Kansas City, Mo—W. Lane 
Edwards; and St. Louis, Mo—lLester ¢ 
Hawkins. 


Decker Brothers: Thomas J]. Decker has 
joined this East Orange firm, now located 
at 29 Washington Terrace, as a partner. 
His return to the adjusting field in New 
Jersey marks the re-establishment of the 
predecessor firm of Mark R. Decker Sons. 


Employers’ Group: Carl Melikian, who 
was Los Angeles resident manager for 
Northern Assurance, prior to its merger, 
has been appointed manager of Pacific 
fire dept. Frederick P. Garside, formerly 
with N. Y. Life, has been named brokerage 
supervisor in Los Angeles office, and will 
assist manager Harold E. Reinholiz, CLU, 
in developing the southern California ter- 
ritory. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau: R. E. 


Dvorak has been made resident vice presi- 
dent of the Wausau branch office succeed- 
ing R. C. Sampson, who remains on a 
consulting basis until retirement next 
year. 


Factory Ins.: W. L. Sundstrom has been 
elevated to associate general manager and 
transferred to main office. J. A. Davidson, 
western regional office, and H. G. Butter- 
worth, eastern regional office, have been 
promoted to managers. Assistant general 
managers J. H. Keenan and H. S. Stanley 
are being given additional nationwide 
responsibilities. 


Farmers Ins. Group: John Dunkley has 
been named to newly-created position of 
director of marketing in which capacity 


he will supervise the activities of four 
depts.: market research, sales promotion, 
sales education, advertising and _ co- 
ordinate sales communications. 


Graphic Arts: Robert L. Fountaine has 
been named assistant vice president for 
administration. 


Great American Ins.: Egbert Schoone 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
multiple line dept. in home office. Frank 
G. Spears has been advanced to field 
supervisor to replace Mr. Schoone and 
special agent Johnny A. Byrd transferred 
from Winston Salem, N. C., to Jackson, 
Miss., to be associated with Mr. Spears. 

Robert W. Todd has been elevated to 
field supervisor to succeed Henry H. Hurt, 
state agent at Baltimore who resigned to 
become executive vice president of Greene 
& Abrahams Co., Inc. 
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Harleysville Cos.: Donald J. P. O’Brien, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed a field 
representative. 

E. Ernest Johnson, who was a super- 
visor and educational director of Life 
Office Management Association Institute 
at Life of North America, has been ap- 
pointed life underwriter manager of new 
life company being organized by the 
group. 


Hartford Group: Northwestern dept. 
promotions: Robert L. Snediker to newly- 
created post of agency superintendent of 
casualty operations; Floyd H. Mankameyer 
to manager of Omaha office of Hartford 
Accident succeeding Mr. Snediker; and 
John J. Butler, Jr. transferred to casualty 
underwriting dept., is replaced as casualty 
superintendent at Denver by Harold F. 
Knisley. 

Albert A. Strelecky has been transferred 
to central dept. bond dept. staff. 

Linwood M. Fuller was elected an assist- 
ant secretary of Hartford Fire and Hart- 
ford Accident Cos. 

Hartford Accident appointments: 
Elected assistant secretaries—Robert C. 
Lukens, Robert C. Swanson and John W. 
O’Connor; Robert F. Lloyd, manager, and 
Robert R. Riley, agency superintendent, 
at expanded Cincinnati office (Mr. Lloyd 
succeeds Mr. O’Connor, now head of 
burglary-glass dept. at home office). John 
L. Pickens named superintendent of engi- 
neering for Pacific dept. and John M. Carr, 
chief engineer for northern California. 

Philip N. Jones has been named a special 
agent at Springfield (Mass.) for N. Y. 
Underwriters and Citizens Insurance Cos. 


Hartford Steam Boiler: John R. Eklund 
has been appointed advertising manager. 


Hawkeye & United Security Cos.: Execu- 
tive promotions: L. T. Braucht, Jr., head 
of newly-created sales and advertising div.; 
Lee Inhofe, assistant chief of automobile 
underwriting div.; Clayton Lyon, chief of 
fire claim div.; and Ernest Hood, regional 
underwriting manager, Springfield, III. 


Home Ins.: Loss-claim div. promotions: 
William Goss, manager, and Robert Mes- 
seler, assistant manager, auto physical 
damage div.; John C. Kleinhenz, assistant 
general claims manager; and Arthur R. 
Griffin, assistant claims administration 
manager. 


Indiana Lumbermens: Special agent ap- 
pointments: Robert H. Swain, state of 
Washington; Don Lewis, to assist field 
supervisor B. E. Andrews in Tenn. and 
Ky.; and Paul B. Webster, state of Arizona. 


Industrial Indemnity: Special agent ap- 
pointments: Graham A. Walker, Fresno; 
and Robert B. England, Los Angeles. 


Insurance of N. A.: Accident-sickness 
dept. promotions: Donald J. McSparran, 
A & S superintendent, Baltimore service 
office; William L. Amburn, production 
underwriter, Denver service office; and 
William P. Hall, production underwriter, 
New York office. 


Johnson & Higgins: Otis J. Aldrich was 
elected a vice president and Stuart Pater- 
son named an assistant vice president. 


Key Ins. Exch.: Sidney Samson, formerly 
with All Coverage Ins. Exch. in Los 
Angeles, has been appointed production 
manager with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Andrew Galley, formerly claims 
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supervisor for Continental Casualty, has 
been named claims manager. 


Krausse & Co., Arthur R.: This Los 
Angeles corporation is now located at 
605 S. Serrano Ave. 


Lindsey & Newsom: Has purchased John 
R. Gray Claims Service in Beaumont, 
Texas; Robert B. Irwin will be in charge 
and James H. Hardy will continue as 
assistant manager. Ray Yarbrough has 
heen appointed to succeed Mr. Irwin as 
manager of Palestine office. 


Lumber Mutual Fire: W. C. Bassett has 
been appointed to mid-Atlantic territory 
and in addition to Del., Md., and D. C. 
will have servicing and promotional re- 
sponsibilities for agencies in Pa. and N. J. 


Munich Management Corp.: Robert L. 
Morris was elected vice president and 
manager of southern dept. in Atlanta, 
William E. Drew as vice president and 
casualty manager, and Guenter W. 
Haselein as assistant vice president and 
facultative manager of southern dept. 


Mutual & United of Omaha: Car! J. 
Rummel has been named general agent 
in Evansville, Ind., and Joseph B. Lock- 
man appointed manager of Canal Zone 
and Panama div. offices. 


National Family: Albert Koch, formerly 
St. Paul branch manager for Audio Visual 
Aid Service of the Concordia Publishing 
House, has been appointed head of the 
department of advertising and promo- 
tion, a newly-created post. 


Nationwide Cos.: John T. Doulin has 
been appointed director of operations 
communications. James A. Willmore and 
George J. Cunningham have been ap- 
pointed to newly-created positions as man- 
ager of regional personnel dept. ap- 
praisals and management selection-evalua- 
tion manager, respectively. 

Arch R. Turner has been advanced to 
district group manager in Columbus 
region. 

L. E. Shingledecker, Springfield, Ohio, 
has been named superintendent of safety- 
commercial lines; Douglas M. Fergusson, 
Dublin, Ohio, superintendent of safety- 
personal lines; and Leo C. Sell, Columbus, 
promoted to safety services manager. 


Norwich Scottish Group: Stuart R. 
Biggerstaff has been appointed state agent 
for Oklahoma, western Missouri and 
eastern Kansas (Kansas City). 


Pacific Employers Group: John G. Hinds 
has been promoted to manager of work- 
men’s compensation claims dept. at home 
office. 

Advanced to branch claims managers: 
J. S. Carpenter, Long Beach; Charles M. 
Rice, Oakland; and Wade Schulse, Seattle. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Robert L. 
Runz has been promoted to manager in 
Newark, N. J., succeeding Roger S. Henry 
named associate manager in Pa., southern 
N. J., Md., Del. and D. C. 

Special agent appointments: William G. 
Moller, Colorado (Denver) and Wyoming; 
and Danny L. Burton, Indiana (Indian- 
apolis). 


Phoenix of London Group: Ralph C. 
Cardillo has been named superintendent 
of agencies of eastern div. under the 
supervision of vice president Robert M. 
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Lowd, and is replaced as manager of 
Albany service office by Barton B. Zabin. 


Preferred Ins. (Mich.): Edward C. Stout, 
formerly vice president of J. Gordon 
Gaines, Inc., Akron, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant production manager. 


Reliance Ins. (Pa.): Alex W. Baird has 
been advanced to marine claims manager 
upon retirement of C. Gordon Campbell. 


Retail Credit Co.: New branch offices: 
Arvada, Colo—Richard H. McGrath; 
Houston F & C, Texas—Darius Leslie; and 
Gadsden, Ala—W. T. Graham. 


Royal-Globe Cos.: State agent Norman A. 
Peterson has been transferred to Mil- 
waukee office to succeed William W. 
Ferguson, who requested transfer to 


Pacific Coast dept. State agent M. Joseph 
Bergin has replaced Mr. Peterson at 
South Bend, Ind. 

John D. Gibbons has been appointed 
marine special representative for New 
York metropolitan and suburban area and 
Thomas B. Grayson named _boiler- 
machinery special representative for Texas, 
Okla., Ark. and La. 

William C. Bock has been made casualty 
manager at Albany (N. Y.) succeeding 
John C. Bastian, Jr., transferred to Pitts- 
burgh office. 

Special agent appointments: George F. 
Mann., Jr., Houston, Texas; Richard M. 
Spiers, Jr., Greensboro, N. C.; and Donald 
E. Farmer, north Alabama (Birmingham). 


St. Lawrence Group: All advertising and 


public relations are now under the direc- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


tion of Marvin L. Isaacson Advertising, 
Inc., Chicago. 


St. Paul Cos.: Thomas L. Flashe has 
been appointed special agent for south- 
eastern North Dakota (Fargo) and E. 
Warren Bessier as special agent working 
with state agent A. M. Timm, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


Saskatchewan Guarantee: The insur- 
ance firm of Bjornson Incorporated has 
been appointed general agent for 
Montana (Billings). 


Service Fire: Dallas branch operations 
have been consolidated at 1040 W. Mock 
ingbird Lane. 


Shelby Mutual: Richard L. Phillips has 


been promoted to agency secretary. 


Springfield-Monarch Cos.: D. Ross Bell 
of The Standard Ins. Co. of Tulsa, an 
affiliate, has been transferred to home 
office to be in charge of property-casualty 
claims under supervision of vice president 
Howard §. Bush. 


Standard Accident: John L. Hight has 
been appointed supervising underwriter in 
charge of inland marine and multiple 
peril lines at home office. 

John L. Degurse has been named man- 
ager of claim dept. at Pacific dept. in San 
Francisco. 

Louis W. Reichle, formerly assistant 
manager of Atlanta branch, has assumed 


management responsibilities as acting 
manager there replacing C. E. Jackson, 
resigned. 


State Farm Group: R. Glenn Box, agency 
director for Alabama, has been named 
deputy regional vice president for new 
Lake Central office now under construc- 
tion at West Lafayette, Ind. 

Joseph D. Shuck and Glenn C. Sullivan 
have been made deputy regional vice 
presidents at mid-Atlantic office replac- 
ing James M. Tindall and Carl W. Bock- 
horst, who will be regional vice president 
and deputy regional vice president, respec- 
tively, at northeastern office at Wayne, 
N. J., when it opens later this year. Francis 
Ross becomes agency director, mid-Atantic 
office. John Holmes has been named re- 
gional fire manager, Russell Aylor, re- 
gional life manager, and James O’Donnell, 
life policy administration dept. head, all 
at northeastern office. 

Dale Gish, now director of administra- 
tion of east central office, will head State 
Farm Life operation at Marshall, Mich., 
when it moves there about Dec. 1; John 
Freese will head the policy administration 
dept. and Paul Soebbing, medical dept. 

Charles J. Cardwell, now director of 
life administration at southwestern office, 
will move to home office management staff 
and Nelson Boulware, director of life 
administration at south California office, 
will join the chief administrator’s staft 
headquarters in the home office. 

Promotions: Huel H. Walton, Jr., to 
assistant state director in Virginia; 
Howard Dawson to administrative services 
superintendent, Canadian office; Charles 
Doran to claim superintendent, east cen- 
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tral; James Kleen to cashier (life) and Leo 
Strzelec to divisional claim superintendent, 
northwest. 

Other promotions and __ transfers: 
Eastern—Jackson Chambers to regional 
auditor; Carl L. Dunaway, Jr., to assistant 
personnel manager; and W. Joseph Ford 
to claim superintendent (fire). Home 
office—Donald L. Halsema to data process- 
ing superintendent, statistical; Ivan D. 
Daley to data processing manager; Alan 
Draper to superintendent, divisional 
operations and surveys (fire); Gordon 
Cushman to superintendent, procedures 
and forms (fire); and Jack Secord to gen- 
eral personnel superintendent. Michigan 
—Paul Elliott to assistant division man- 
ager; Richard Frye to assistant personnel 
manager; Ernst Kuck and Donald McKay 
to claim superintendent. Lake Central— 
division manager Edward W. Oe6crtwig 
transferred from southern to western 
Michigan. Mid-Atlantic—James Moerman 
to service superintendent (fire); Thomas 
Goldsworthy to service superintendent; 
Kenneth Waters to data processing super- 
intendent; and William Stonebraker to 
property claim superintendent. Midwest- 
Darwin Cooper and Thomas J. Slanec to 
assistant division managers; David A. 
Polzin to assistant personnel manager; 
Francis Krol and John Welsh to claim 
superintendents, Missouri-Kansas—Elmer 
Bullard to data processing superintendent; 
Richard Golden to service superintendent; 
Orrin Lashbrook to underwriting super- 
intendent; and Robert Hamilton to di- 
rector, internal control. North Central 
Robert Le May to service superintendent 
(fire); William Endersbe and Edward 
Hoffman to claim superintendents. 


Travelers Cos.: Managerial appointments: 
Gerald E. Pepin, fire-marine lines, Syra- 
cuse; and casualty-fidelity-surety dept — 
Leslie F. Campbell, Omaha, and David C. 
Alexander, Jr., special risks, Atlanta. 


Trinity Universal: Claude Hampton has 
been appointed a special agent for Texas 
Panhandle territory (Amarillo). 


U. S. Industries: John O. Nees, formerly 
with Bigelow-Sanford, Inc, has been 
named manager of insurance. 


Ward, Inc., James J.: This New York 
City adjusting firm has opened branch 
offices at 6820 Indian Creek Dr., Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Watters & Donovan: Emil Sebetic has 
become associated with this New York 
and Washington, D.C., firm. 


Winchester Associates, Inc.: This New 
York City insurance adjusting concern can 
now service claims abroad. 


Zurich-American Cos.: The northern 
New Jersey branch office is now located 
at 115 Evergreen Place, East Orange. 
Martin J. Kleet has been appointed super- 
vising underwriter in the Orange (N. J.) 
branch office. 

George D. Wenke, formerly with 
Travelers, has been named sales repre- 
sentative for health insurance dept. in 
Philadelphia and James F. Sutliff as sales 
representative for Indianapolis and south- 
ern Indiana. 

George A. Clark has been advanced to 
superintendent of claim dept. and trans- 
ferred to San Francisco succeeding Robert 
E. McCormack, resigned. 
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QUESTION 4 


a) Name the two different methods 
used in computing unearned pre- 
mium reserves. Which of them is 
the most accurate and why? 

b) What purpose is served by having 
a Profit Sharing Contingent Com- 
mission arrangement included in a 
reinsurance treaty? 

c) If the operating results of a treaty 
prove to be unprofitable for the Re- 
insurer what alternative commission 
plan can be substituted in lieu of a 
flat allowance? Why is this equitable 
for both parties ? 

d) An insurance company writes 
$100,000 on a sub-standard risk and 
reinsures $50,000 under a pro-rata 
facultative cession. The remainder 
automatically falls within the pro- 
tection of the company’s excess of 
loss treaty which provides coverage 
excess of $25,000 per risk. 

In the event of a single loss amount- 
ing to $75,000 how much would be 
recoverable from the facultative re- 
insurer, how much from the excess 
treaty and what part would be borne 
for the Company’s net account. 


Answer 


a) 1. The pro-rata system and the 
annual fractions system. 

2. The pro-rata system because it re 
fines the premium to a closer degree 
than annual fractions, i.e., one year 
policy is broken down by the month 
in which written and by applying the 
14,ths factors a fairly accurate un- 
earned premium is _ determined 
whereas the other system would 
lump the premiums together for one 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in Reinsurance class, Evening 
Division of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York. 


PART Il 


year and consider one half earned 
and one half unearned at years end. 
b) It allows the ceding company to 
share in the profits of treaty when 
there is a good year on the assump- 
tion that the resulting profit was due 
to astute underwriting of the com- 
pany. In some treaties if a deficit is 
developed it may be carried forward 
to the next year’s treaty results 
which thereby gives the reinsurer 
a chance to recoup some of its loss. 
This carry-over may be for a period 
of one, two, or more years or until 
deficit is eradicated. 

c) A sliding scale commission struc- 
ture may be substituted with a mini- 
mum and maximum commission. 
This is equitable for both parties 
because when the loss ratio is good 
the commission becomes higher and 
when it is poor the commission slides 
to a low or minimum figure. 

d) 1. $37,500 

2. 12,500 

3. 25,000 


Reinsurance In Actual Practice 
QUESTION 5 


A direct writing fire insurance com- 
pany has been operating for five 
years with its reinsurance require- 
ments entirely satisfied by a ten-line 
first surplus treaty limited to a maxi- 
mum of $100,000 on any one risk. 
The treaty produces annual pre 
mium volume of approximately 
$250,000 and the reinsurer has en- 
joyed a satisfactory profit during 
its term. At the start of the sixth 
year the Company needs additional 
facilities of five lines to provide ag- 


REINSURANCE ACCOUNTING 


gregate capacity of fifteen lines up 
to $150,000 on any risk. It 
estimates that with such increased 
capacity the reinsurance premium 
volume would rise to approximately 
$300,000 annually. 

a) Acting as the company represen- 
tative address a letter to the first 
surplus treaty reinsurer presenting 
a request for the additional capacity 
and suggest therein what you feel 
would be the most desirable arrange- 
ment from the company’s stand- 
point. 

b) On behalf of the reinsurer, reply 
to the company offering a solution 
for the problem and support this with 
a logical argument why your pro- 
posal should be accepted. 


one 


Answer 


a) Gentlemen : 

Due to a change in our production 
system we are now entbarked on a 
program whereby we anticipate ex 
panding our premium volume by 
authorizing our agents to accept 
larger amounts of liability than here 
tofore. 

Our past experience has proven 
profitable on the classes of business 
which we now write and we are of 
the opinion that it should continue 
to be profitable in the future since 
we are not altering our underwriting 
program or broadening it to include 
business previously avoided. 

Over the past five years our 
treaty has produced annual pre- 
mium volume of approximately 
$250,000 with a profit each year to 
reinsurers. In view of our new pro- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


gram we anticipate an annual treaty 
volume of $300,000 based on an ag- 
gregate treaty capacity of $150,000. 
Consequently we request that the 
treaty for the forthcoming year be 
increased to fifteen lines with a 
$150,000 maximum. 

Your early reply concerning the 
rearrangement of our treaty facility 
is awaited, 

Yours truly, 
b) Dear Mr. ———: 

Thank you for your letter of De- 
cember 10, 1960 requesting a revi- 
sion of your first surplus treaty for 
the coming year. 

From all appearances your new 
program would develop $50,000 
more in annual treaty premium than 
in past years if the treaty were in- 
creased to fifteen lines with a maxi- 
mum of $150,000 on any one risk. 
This indicates that although you are 
requesting an increase of $50,000 in 
capacity the over-all resulting in- 
crease in premium to the treaty is 
only 20%. From this I gather that 


you will not require the usage of this 
additional capacity on a majority of 
the risks you will be writing. If 
my assumption is correct then such 
cessions that will be made to the 
additional capacity could be consid- 
ered to be in a minority when com- 
pared to the over-all cessions. There- 
fore I strongly urge you to 
reconsider your request and I re- 
spectfully suggest that instead of in- 
creasing the number of lines under 
your present arrangement that we 
provide you with a second surplus 
treaty for the additional capacity you 
require. In this manner you can 
preserve the favorable commission 
term you now enjoy under your first 
surplus treaty by not exposing it to 
larger potential claims which might 
result from the 50% increase in 
capacity requested and which could 
not be offset by the 20% increase 
in premium volume. I would sin- 
cerely appreciate the opportunity to 
discuss this proposition with you at 
your earliest convenience and I await 
your reply with interest. 
Respectfully, 
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UNDERWRITING RESULTS of compa- 
nies comprising 90% of the volume 
for National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association member and stock 
agency subscriber companies show 
a 5%% underwriting gain on colli- 
sion and a 444% gain on other than 
collision coverages for an aggregate 
combined physical damage result of 
5%, Tudor Jones, vice president, 
Aetna Insurance Company, reported 
in his presidential address to the 
association at the annual meeting. 
He stated that the loss ratio for the 
entire physical damage line for As- 
sociation companies was slightly 
higher for 1960 than for 1959 but 
was still below the 1958 loss ratio. 
The total volume of losses increased 
slightly and was nearly matched by 
an increase in volume of premiums 
earned. Premium writings remain 
unchanged—just over a billion dol- 
lars for all companies reporting. 


IMPORTANT DECISION 


THe New Yor«k State Court of 
Appeals in a decision handed down 
June 1 ruled in favor of Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company in 
its efforts to purchase a controlling 
interest in a fire and casualty insur- 
ance organization. The decision, in 
a 4 to 3 division, reversed two find- 
ings by lower courts, as well as 
opinions of the State Superintendent 
of Insurance and State Attorney 
General. The case originally arose 
in 1956 following disapproval by the 
New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Connecticut General’s pro- 
posed acquisition of National Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, 
through an exchange of stock. 





The Judge Says—from page |17 


On the point that, in garnishment 
proceedings, no change of position 
will be allowed to affect the judg- 
ment creditor’s rights, the Court 
simply said, without discussion: 
“The action taken in this case does 
not fall within that rule.” 

The order opening up the default 
and providing for trial of the in- 
jured party’s case on its merits was 
affirmed. 
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NEW POLICIES 


THE Iowa Inspection BUREAU 
and the Indiana Rating Bureau are 
the first to have obtained approval 
of the new farmowners policy rec- 
ommended by the Inter-Regional 
Insurance Conference in cooperation 
with the Farm Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. It became effective in the 
two states on May 15. The program 
is designed to provide the farmer 
with the same type of coverage as 
is available under the Homeowners 
program for city and suburban 
dwellers. Rate discounts for the 
package treatment vary between 10 
and 25 per cent from the regular 
published rates. The term is for 
three years but annual payments may 
be made. 

A new multi-peril apartment 
house policy recommended by the 
Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence and filed first in its state by the 
Iowa Inspection Bureau has been 
approved effective May 15th. As 
with the motel package policy, the 
form is designed for a class not in- 
cluded in existing package programs. 
Forms are attached to tailor the cov- 
erage to the risk. A package dis- 
count of approximately 20% from 
the total manual premium is contem- 
plated. The policy term is for three 
years but the annual payment plan 
may be used. 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


THE BILL TO PLACE the Nebraska 
insurance department under the di- 
rection of a seven-member executive 
board has been killed by the govern- 
ment committee of the Legislature. 
A bill has been introduced in New 
Jersey to prohibit agents and brokers 
from mingling premiums collected 
with their own funds. An automobile 
inspection measure, which has been 
passed by the Senate, was killed by 
the North Carolina House. 

Illinois industrial and labor repre- 
sentatives have agreed upon a pro- 
posal to increase workmen’s com- 
pensation and occupational disease 
benefits 15%. The Pennsylvania 
House has passed a bill to require 
employers to furnish personal pro- 
tective devices to their employees 
without charge. It has before it bills 
to limit legal fees charged in work- 
men’s compensation and _ occupa- 
tional disease claim cases. The Rhode 
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Island House has passed a measure 
which would bring employers of two 
or more persons, instead of four or 
more as at present, under the state’s 
workmen’s compensation act. 

Both Houses of the Rhode Island 
Legislature have voted for a bill 
which would suspend all lump-sum 
workmen’s compensation payments 
for three years. The Massachusetts 
Legislature has passed a measure 
which would increase maximum 
workmen’s compensation weekly 
benefits from $45 to $50. 


Assigned Fire Risks 


A bill to create an assigned risk 
pool for fire insurance passed the 
Massachusetts House but was 
shelved in the Senate in favor of an 
interim study of the proposal. It 
was inspired by reported difficulties 
in obtaining coverage on property 
in certain congested areas of Boston. 
The Ohio Senate has passed two bills 
requiring insurance companies to 
possess increased amounts of capital 
and surplus. One bill applies to 
property carriers and the other to 
life companies. A bill to require in- 
surers to offer an uninsured motor- 
ists’ endorsement has been passed 
by the North Carolina House. A 
similar bill has been introduced in 
Rhode Island. 

A bill requiring out-of-state in- 
surance companies doing business in 
Florida to deposit up to $75,000 in 
securities with the 
mitted to become 
Governor 
Missouri 


state 
law 


was per- 
without 
jryant’s signature. The 
Senate has killed a_ bill 
which would have eliminated the re- 
quirement of prior approval of fire 
rate filings. The Delaware House 
has passed a bill which waives the 
requirement of countersignature by 
a Delaware agent of insurance sold 
by an out-of-state agent licensed in 
Delaware, on Delaware property. 
Reciprocity would be required by the 
other state involved. The North 


Carolina Senate and House have ap- 
proved a bill, sponsored by the North 
Carolina 


Insurance 
Agents, which would eliminate devia- 
tions on automobile liability insur- 
ance and instruct the insurance 
commissioner to organize a_ safe 
Both the Ohio 
House and the Senate have approved 
a measure requiring safety belt brack- 
ets on new cars after January 1, 1962. 


Association of 


driver rating plan. 


AUTO PACKAGE PLANS 


THE NATIONAL Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion filed their package automobile 
policy and safe driver rating plan in 
South Carolina effective July 1. Con- 
currently automobile liability rates 
were increased 9.8% for private pas- 
senger cars, 21.8% for commercial 
vehicles and 10% for garages buying 
the broad coverage, according to a 
filing of the N.B.C.U. Automobile 
physical damage rates were increased 
an average of 1.2% under a filing of 
the N.A.U.A. 

Effective June 1, Virginia became 
the 37th state to approve the package 
automobile policy and safe driver 
plan of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau introduced its package auto- 
mobile policy program in New Jersey 
effective June 7, making this the 31st 
state to approve the program. At 
the same time the Bureau received 
approval for an increase of 5% in 
automobile liability rates for private 
passenger cars. 


HUEBNER HALL 


HvuEBNER HALL, named in honor of 
Solomon S. Huebner, co-founder of 
the C.L.U. and C.P.C.U. programs, 
was dedicated in ceremonies at Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, as the new 
home of the American Center for 
Insurance Education. It will serve 
as headquarters for the American 
College of Life Underwriters ; Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters; Insurance In- 
stitute of America; American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers; and Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwrit- 
ers. 


ASSIGNED RISKS 


REVISIONS HAVE been announced in 
the South Carolina Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plan designed to reduce 
the number of drivers in the plan. 
The changes, which became effective 
July 1, include the elimination of sur- 
charges on “clean” risks insured 
through the plan. 
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publications 


What It Costs to Run an Agency 
by Carl O. Pearson, Editor, Rough 
Notes 


Agencies of all sizes, with the ex 
ception of those writing between 
$400 thousand and $1 million in an- 
nual premiums, suffered from higher 
expenses in 1959, with the small 
agencies being the hardest hit. An 
analysis of returns from thousands 
of local agents throughout the 
United States discloses that an 
agency is less dependent on outside 
activities for other income as its pre 
mium volume expands; that the 
more solicitors, sub-agents, and bro 
kers there are in an agency, the less 
profit is realized by the agency ; that 
office and sales costs per policy tend 
to rise as the agency gets larger 
while the percentage of profit tends 
to decline as an agency writes more 
business ; that there is little variation 
in the percentage of income spent 
on advertising ; and that the number 


of policies being written by agencies 
is declining. These conclusions are 
from the latest edition of “What It 
Costs to Run an Agency.” 


30 pps. $2 per copy. Published 
by The Rough Notes Company, Inc., 
1142 North Meridian St., Indianap- 
olis 6, Indiana. 


Libraries—Fire Record Bulletin FR 
60-1 


This new study of library fire 
safety has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association as 
number 35 in a series of occupancy 
studies. This report deals with the 
protection of patrons, staff and li- 
brary contents as well as with the 
prevention of library fires. Case his- 
tories of typical library fires are also 
cited, 

Additional features of this study 
are a detailed plan to train library 





ways—Indiana Lumbermens 
helps agents 


1. Prompt claim 
service 

2. The latest in 
coverages 

3. Professional 
advertising 
aids 


4. Solid support 
from all 
departments — 
these PLUS 
factors can 
make your 
selling job 
easier and 
more profitable 


Branch offices conveniently located at Albany, New York; 
Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles and Walnut Creek, California. 


Write to home office for full details. 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS : 


429 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 9. INDIANA 


FIRE 

INLAND MARINE 
eu 

AUTO 


> CASUALTY 


staffs for “fire action,” and a full 
report of fire tests of library book 
stacks, 


16 pps. $.50 per copy. Published 
by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch St., Bos- 
ton 10, Massachusetts. 


Commercial Credit Insurance as a 
Management Tool by Clyde William 
Phelps, professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 


This book is the third in a series 
of studies in the field of commercial 
financing by Dr. Phelps. The pur- 
pose of the monograph is to explain 
in detail a form of insurance protec- 
tion which is highly specialized and 
is imperfectly understood by the 
majority of businessmen. Dr. Phelps 
gives a lucid definition of commercial 
credit insurance, and develops a 
comprehensive classification of situa- 
tions increasing the risk of abnormal 
credit losses, before going on to fully 
examine the reasons which prompt 
various firms to utilize this type of 
insurance protection. 

Representing, according to its 
sponsors, the Commercial Credit 
Company, the only up-to-date, ex- 
tended treatment exclusively devoted 
to this subject, the book is careful 
to precisely delimit the usefulness of 
such insurance, and indicates spe- 
cifically the various classes of busi- 
ness to which it is either not avail- 
able or unnecessary or of little value. 


111 pps. Published by the educa- 
tional division, Commercial Credit 
Company, 300 St. Paul Place, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 


A Guide to Sound Fire Insurance Un- 
writing—Report No. 2 


This publication follows a similar 
pattern to that of the first report 
under that title issued a little over 
a year ago. Included are the anal- 
yses of typical city commercial and 
industrial blocks made by prominent 
underwriters of leading companies. 
The analyses in Report No. 1 were 
made by underwriters in the West 
while in this pamphlet they were 
from the East. 


20 pps. Available in reasonable 
quantities without charge from the 
Sanburn Map Company, Inc., 629 
Fifth Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
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The General Agent and His Company 


TRESCOTT A. LONG 
United States Manager 
The London Assurance Group 


ROGRESS REQUIRES A positive ap- 
| gow and attitude, and a look 
forward—not backward—except to 
profit by our past experiences. The 
managing general agent and his com- 
panies cannot stand still, they must 
work together—their interest and 
their goals are the same—the general 
agent is the company in his territory. 
They are partners in serving agents 
and the public under the present 
changing and competitive and eco- 
nomical business conditions. 

Under present conditions, we are 
unable to paint as rosy a picture as 
we would like to see, and we are 
unable to say all the things we would 
like to hear—our work is cut out 
for us, and we must all face facts 
and be realistic. On the other hand, 
the picture is not so dark for the 
managing general agents and their 
companies, for I feel there are greater 
opportunities than ever before if the 
partners work together by taking 
positive, efficient and intelligent ac- 
tion, 


The Competition 


We must keep a constant inven- 
tory on our competition—past, pres- 
ent and future—including other 
companies’ programs, forms and 
rates. From the beginning the mu- 
tuals could not last, the participating 
and deviating companies could not 
survive and now we have watched 
the direct writers, mutuals and spe- 
cialty companies grow. In fact, these 
companies have made greater pro- 
gress than they could have made 
without our complacent opposition. 
These companies have capitalized on 
our attitude, and we have contributed 
to their progress and success. 

Intensified competition among 
companies of every type appears to 
be the keynote of 1961 in the insur- 
ance business—now we hear about 
Life companies starting or purchas- 
ing Fire and Casualty companies, 
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with proposed operating programs 
on the so-called captive agency plan. 
We hear that their agents need ways 
to increase their earnings, and rising 
costs and increased competition for 
management have forced the Life 
companies into the business to main- 
tain their agency staff. Fire and 
Casualty companies have bought or 
started Life companies. For some 
time Fire and Casualty companies 
did not feel that their agents could 
aggressively sell Life Insurance, and 
Life Companies were not interested 
in Property Insurance Companies. 
As long as some agents were writing 
only Property & Casualty Insurance 
and other agents Life Insurance, 
everyone was happy. 


Life Companies 


If such companies as the Metro- 
politan and Prudential should enter 
the property and casualty insurance 
field their products would be distrib- 
uted through tens of thousands of 
captive agents—and they could com- 
mand a substantial portion of the 
market on all personal lines—mort- 
gages of Life companies would give 
them tremendous coverages of dwell- 
ings and commercial accounts. 

Then we always have the fear of 
Federal and Government insurance 


“A positive approach” 


this fear is still with us. All of 
this means that it is up to the man- 
aging general agents and their com- 
panies to prove to the public that 
insurance under private ownership 
and the independent agency system 
is efficient and economical—that our 
operations are fundamentally sound 
in the public interest, that we can 
compete on our merits with any other 
plan on a fair and realistic basis. 

Over the past seventeen years, 
since Public Law 15 was passed by 
Congress, individual action has been 
practically required of insurance 
companies. Most assuredly the pro- 
ponents of the law have succeeded 
in their design of having individual 
companies compete. The stability in 
rates, forms, commissions and rela- 
tions between companies and agen- 
cies has declined over this period, 
and so long as we have antitrust 
laws and government control it looks 
as though there will be no turning 
back in this matter of intensified 
competition among insurers. 


Competitive Advantages 


The full effect of Multiple Line 
legislation and Multiple Line com- 
panies is now being felt as many 
companies have discovered the com- 
petitive advantages which they be- 
lieve can be obtained with the pro- 
mulgation of multiple peril policies 
and combinations of Life, Fire, 
Marine and Casualty—along with 
the many finance and budget plans. 
Many well-known classes are being 
shifted and transferred from 
market to another through these 
package forms. As a result, harass- 
ment among producers continues to 
grow. There has been, naturally, 
real concern as to the abilities of the 
agents to maintain the status quo in 
this new merchandising era, where 
the companies themselves are initiat- 
ing sO many new forms, policies, 
rating programs and combinations- 
all with the feeling that they are 
under pressure of competition, and 
it is necessary to survival. 

(Continued on the ne 
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General Agent—Continued 


It is obvious that never before in 
the history of our business has there 
been so much activity. 
their 


Never has 
been such a quickening of 
pace and drive for new business and 
survival. Modern merchandising has 
arrived in the insurance business. 
Stock agency companies were not 
the proponents, but the direct 
writers have demonstrated by their 
results that modern merchandising 
will develop a good volume of all 
lines of insurance at a profit. There 
is a drive for the business in a cer- 
tain, specific, positive and direct 
manner, 

The householder in 
America has a_ potential personal 
line premium of several hundred dol- 
lars per annum. Substantial pre 
miums are tied up in automobile and 
homeowners — contracts. Direct 
writers have tapped this rich market 
effectively. 


average 


They are now making 
the 


good commercial 


TEEN-AGE 


pre TeSS in 





SMOKING 
LINKED TO 
PARENTS 


if parents smoke, their children 
are more likely 
to smoke while 
still in high school. 





if both 
parents 
smoke 


Neither 
parent 
smokes 


If one 
parent 
smokes 














classes, Accident & Health, and Life 
fields. 

All this competition results in 
lower premium levels. This makes 
selection, sound underwriting, and 
economical operation absolutely es- 
sential if underwriting profits are to 
be realized. Insurance to value is 
one of our big Fire underwriting 
problems, along with risks under 
$5,000. Hurricane losses have em- 
phasized the need for inspections on 
many such risks. The use of sur- 
veys avoids gaps in coverage, in- 
creases premium income and helps 
retain the business. Flat cancella- 
tions and long binders cause details, 
expense, collection problems and free 
insurance. 

Price, quality and service were 
first introduced in the automobile 
field. Policyholders must receive ef- 
ficient and personal service to cope 
with the present competition. Gen- 
eral agents and companies must re- 
duce all items of expense to a 
minimum by work simplification— 
elimination of duplication of efforts, 
the recording and accounting of the 
business and the utilization of the 
latest office machinery. If agents are 
relieved of all detail possible, they 
will have sufficient time to solicit and 
service their clients and meet the di- 
rect writer and captive agent com- 
petition. 


Important Responsibility 


It is the obligation of the manag- 
ing agents and the companies to give 
the agents the proper tools and as- 
sistance required for meeting this 
merchandising trend. It is necessary 
for the managing general agents and 
companies to cooperate with agents 
fully and work together in retaining 
business on the books and in obtain- 
ing new clients. The desired results 
will be obtained when our agents 
maintain and increase their net take- 
home income, when the managing 
general agents maintain and increase 
their income and contingents, and 
when the companies make a fair 
profit for their stockholders. 

According to the record, around 
100 major stock companies for the 
ten year period through 1959 had 
an underwriting loss of 4/10 of 1% 
on $23 billion Fire earned premiums. 
These companies had an underwrit- 
ing profit of 1.3% on $33 billion 


Casualty earned premiums with the 
combined result being a profit of 
only 7/10 of 1% on $56 billion 
earned premiums. 

Fire and Extended Coverage 
losses, as well as Automobile Lia- 
bility losses and contract bond fail- 
ures continued high in 1960, and 
Hurricane Donna and other wind 
and hail storms helped put many of 
the companies in the red again in 
their 1960 results. We cannot all 
continue to grow—relying only upon 
investment income. 

Mutuals, participating, deviating 
and direct writing companies have 
made substantial progress in the last 
five years. According to the figures, 
most companies’ expense ratios, ex- 
cluding commissions, run around 
15%. The big difference is on com- 
missions, where they run around 
10% less. Also, with so-called pre- 
ferred underwriting, our competi- 
tion has grown and matured. These 
companies have averaged from 5% 
to 10% underwriting profit, over the 
last ten years. 

The leading Mutual company 
wrote $30 million in 1944—the year 
Public Law 15 was passed—in 1955 
this Mutual wrote $242 million, and 
in 1960 wrote around $500 million, 
with a good profit each year. An 
even more fantastic record is that 
of the leading stock direct writer, 
writing a little over $6 million in 
1944—$229 million in 1955, and 
around half a billion also in 1960, 
with all years very profitable. Many 
smaller volume mutuals, reciprocals 
and stock specialty companies have 
had similar growths. Of course the 
stock agency companies increased 
volume, but not in the same propor- 
tion and with many 
underwriting losses. 


years of 


too 


Independent Agents’ Ads 


The modern merchandisers uti- 
lize good newspaper advertising, full 
page ads in the best consumers mag- 
azines, and spots on radio and tele- 
vision, The American Agency Sys- 
tem is meeting these attacks. The 
independent agent “Who Serves You 
Best” is now working hard. Remark- 
able strides have been made with 
Big I and Big Difference programs 
in the last three years, in making the 
public aware of the value of the in- 
dependent agents’ services. Our 
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agents deserve our support, and we 
must help the American Agency 
System improve their high standard 
of operation by providing the best 
service to the public. Businessmen, 
generally, prefer stock insurance. 
The public prefers the private enter- 
prise system of doing business— 
they also prefer the independent 
agency method of distribution. 


Will Always Be a Part 


The managing general agency sys- 
tem has always played an important 
part in the great American insurance 
industry, and it always will be an 
integral part of it. The managing 
general agent is the branch office of 
the company, handling production 
through local agents and brokers, 
handling underwriting and effecting 
reinsurance where required, prepar- 
ing machine accounts and _ borde- 
reaux, assisting on engineering, au- 
dits and especially claims service. 
When the business reaches the com- 
panies’ offices there should be little 
more to do than add it to their books. 
We must eliminate all duplication of 
work for the managing general agent 
and his companies, if we are to com- 
pete in today’s market. In fact, well 
operated general agents are able to 
out-perform any company operation. 
The managing general agent has ac- 
cess to the facilities of all companies 
represented, and because of the com- 
pact area supervised, an extremely 
efficient and economical organization 
can be operated. The managing gen- 
eral agent should be able to eliminate 
the problems an individual company 
invariably faces of not being able 
to write all classes of business, or of 
not being able to extend underwrit- 
ing facilities and capacity, or special 
forms and coverages. One company 
is unable to write all forms and meet 
all competition. Sound managing 
general agents have the key to suc- 
cessful Multiple Line operation. 

Summing up where we have been, 
where we are, and our future course, 
we must recognize that time and 
tradition have changed our way of 
doing business, changes continue al- 
most every day, and even though 
we do not like it, there will continue 
to be changes in the future. All busi- 
ness faces intense competition and a 
growing profit squeeze—mergers, 
consolidations and combinations, 
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mainly to save expenses and to meet 
competition. 

The use of common sense and 
good sound judgment in underwrit- 
ing and production is paramount in 
our relationship. We must keep each 
other up-to-date on programs, forms 
of coverage and competition and 
there must be sound and adequate 
rates in order for all of us to profit. 
In addition, our service must be 
capable and efficient, including in- 
spections, surveys and loss paying— 
and ultimate cost. 

Each individual stock company 
must concentrate their business by 
lines, by territory and by agency, 
where our product can be marketed 
at an expense consistent with our 
competition and service to the pub- 
lic. The final test will be efficiency 
and economy in our operations and 
service facilities, in order to meet all 
legitimate competition and survive. 


Conscientious Obligation 


We are all deeply interested in 
seeing the stock agency way of doing 
business survive. We feel a sincere 
and conscientious obligation to our 
agents and to our stockholders, as 
well as to the public and our policy- 
holders. There is a definite continu- 
ing trend toward merchandising, di- 
rect selling, and captive agencies in 
our business, and we must face facts 
and be realistic. 

The future of the managing gen- 
eral agent and his company depends 
on the Rotarian slogan, “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best.” This ap- 
plies to our industry. The principals 
of every partnership must live and 
make a profit, and we are all depend- 
ent upon the better way of marketing 
our products. The way is through 
the American Agency System. With 
confidence and respect between the 
partners and associates—and a posi- 
tive realistic attitude to meet changed 
conditions we will progress with the 
rest. I have no fear about our sur- 
vival—nor the survival of the free 
enterprise system in this country. 


THE LETHAL AUTO 


THE FAMILY AUTOMOBILE continued 
as the leading cause of accidental 
death during 1960 in this country, 
according to statistics compiled by 


Mutual of Omaha. Over 54% of the 
company’s accidental death payments 
were for auto fatalities. The auto 
accounted for 64% of accidental 
deaths among Mutual’s women pol- 
icyowners but only 51% of fatalities 
among men. The most deaths oc- 
curred to policyowners between 45 
and 64 years of age. The 15-25 age 
bracket suffered the highest per- 
centage of deaths. About one-eighth 
of the auto deaths resulted from non- 
collision accidents, such as carbon 
monoxide poisoning, auto fires, and 
so forth. 


JFK SAFETY LETTER 


Support oF the annual “Slow Down 
and Live” traffic safety campaign 
was expressed by President Kennedy 
in the following letter to William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., Chairman of 
the President’s Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety : 

The Governors of many of our States 
have wired asking my support of the 
annual “Slow Down and Live” cam- 
paign against traffic accidents. I am 
glad to endorse the purposes of this 
undertaking, and I earnestly hope 
that all citizens will support it ac- 
tively by accepting their personal 
responsibility for safe driving. 


Heavy-Travel Months 

The “Slow Down and Live” cam- 
paign is conducted each year during 
the heavy-travel vacation months of 
June, July and August, when great 
numbers of automobiles are on the 
highways. It is sponsored by State 
officials with traffic safety responsi- 
bility. 
Traffic accidents in recent years have 
been taking a life, on the average, 
every 14%4 minutes. Every 22 sec- 
onds someone is injured. Making 
this situation even more alarming is 
the fact that total traffic accidents ex- 
ceed 10 million annually—roughly 
one every 3 seconds. 
It is estimated that 9,000 Ameri- 
cans will die in traffic between Me- 
morial Day and Labor Day. Many 
times that many will be injured un- 
less motorists and traffic officials join 
forces to prevent it. Certainly each 
of us has the duty, to himself, and 
his fellow citizens, to “Slow Down 
and Live.” 

Sincerely, 

John F. Kennedy 
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Qe TOP-FLIGHT PERSONNEL 


In each of The American’s 31 branch offices 
from coast-to-coast, you will find trained 
fieldmen and underwriters, ready to give 
you the competent advice and on-the-spot 
assistance you need to solve those difficult 
problems. Each Branch is a miniature 
‘Head Office’ in itself, offering speedy claim 
settlements, prompt policy-writing, expert 
engineering and premium audit service. 


“SRE exciusive SELLING 


ADVANTAGES—in many areas, The 


American is able to provide plans that 
incorporate distinct rating and coverage 
advantages. These features give you a 
definite edge over competition... pay off 
in more business for you! 




















Ke 0 7 E p T 3 q = 8 % Qe MULTIPLE-LINE FACILITIES 
The American producers with problems in- 

volving such lines as business interruption, 

R Y i marine risks, bonding or burglary (to name 

5 a few) call just one phone number—The 


American Branch—for ALL the answers. 


GOEQe Oe @ @ Ch ©de Ample fire capacity, plus complete across- 


the-board underwriting facilities give you 


itable sales RESULTS! 


Insurance 
For location of The American Branch Office nearest you, ~staver/ ro ae 
write The American Insurance Group, 15 Washington St., ® 
Newark 1, New Jersey. 


The American Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 


AUTOMOBILE + BONDS « BURGLARY « FIRE & ALLIED LINES 
GENERAL LIABILITY +» GLASS « GROUP ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INLAND & OCEAN MARINE ¢ MULTIPLE PERIL 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





HEALTH CARE 


THE AMOUNT YOU SPEND on health 
care is governed more by your social 
and cultural background than by 
your income, according to a sociolo- 
gist at The University of Michigan 
School of Public Health. In a re- 
cently published book, “Family 
Spending Patterns and Health 
Care,” H. Ashley Weeks of the 
U-M Bureau of Public Health Eco- 
nomics reports that “Families who 
do not budget, who buy on time and 
who buy on impulse are more likely 
to put off medical care than families 
with opposite habits, regardless of the 
income group in which they fall. 
Certainly income sets limits,” he 
concludes, “but within these limits 
many other factors are related to the 
seeking of health care and services. 
Some people tend to accept as in- 
evitable a lesser degree of well-being 
and do little or nothing to improve 
it. If they grew up in families where 
good health was stressed, most of 
them will take positive action con- 
cerning their health.” 


SEAT BELTS 


A 5% REDUCTION in premiums for 
motorists who install seat belts has 
been recommended by New York 
State Senator Speno, chairman of 
the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety. 
The state recently enacted a law re- 
quiring all cars sold in the state after 
June 1962 to be fitted with attach- 
ment points for belts. Insurance 
spokesmen felt, however, that there 
is little present evidence to justify 
such a reduction. They point out 
that, rates being based on past ex- 
perience, it is necessary first to de- 
termine what, if any, improvement 
will be noted. 


HEMISPHERIC CONFERENCE 


Tue Eicutx Hemispheric Insur- 
ance Conference will be held in 
Lima, Peru, October 23-29, under 
the sponsorship of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
James O. Nichols, president of the 
American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the National 
Chamber’s committee on the Hemi- 
spheric Insurance Conference. Mr. 
Nichols will head the United States 
delegation of some fifty executives 
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from all classes of companies. Vice 
chairman of the United States dele- 
gation will be E. A. G. Manton, 
president of the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corporation. 
About three hundred insurance ex- 
ecutives from all of the free coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere are 
expected to attend. 


MUTUAL OFFICERS 


Husert W. Yount, executive vice 
president of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., was elected president of 
the American Mutual Insurance Al- 
liance at the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. He succeeds Nelson M. 
Knowlton, president of the Holyoke 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. C. E. 
Nail, president Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Mansfield, was 
elected Alliance vice president. 
Affiliated associations elected the 
following principal officers: Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies—president Ben C. Vine, 
executive vice president Millers Mu- 
tual Insurance Association of IlIli- 
nois; vice president S. L. Baker, 
president of the Michigan Millers 
Mutual Insurance Co.; National As- 
sociation of Automotive Mutual In- 
surance Companies—president G. E. 
Beall, president Indiana Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Co.; vice 
president Geoffrey Christian, board 
chairman of Northwestern Mutual 
Insurance Co. National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies— 
president J. M. Sweitzer, president 
Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co.; vice president Ben H. 
Mitchell, president of Texas Em- 
ployers Insurance Association. 


HEALTH UNDERWRITERS 


Paut M. Ktern, head of a large 
Kansas City agency specializing in 
health insurance and president of 
Mid-America Insurance Company, 
was elected president of the Inter- 
national Association of Health Un- 
derwriters at the annual meeting of 


the association. He succeeds Carl 
Ernst, vice president of North 
American Life and Accident. At 
the meeting it was announced there 
were 316 qualifiers for the Leading 
Producers Round Table this year, 
the highest number since the levels 
of qualification were raised in 1955. 


DEALERS DIRECTORY 


THE FIFTH EDITION of the Interna- 
tional Directory of Authorized Shat- 
R-Proof Dealers is now being dis- 
tributed by the Shatterproof Glass 
Corporation, Detroit. It lists over 
six thousand dealers and distributors 
who subscribe to the Shatterproof 
Insurance Program. This program 
helps adjusters and claim agents re- 
duce auto glass claims by following 
a reasonable approach to replace- 
ments. This Windshield Replace- 
ment Guide is printed on the inside 
front cover of the Directory. 

The glass shops and car dealers 
listed supply and install laminated 
safety glass for every American car, 
bus and truck on the road today, 
in addition to nearly all foreign ve- 
hicles. They offer auto glass service 
everywhere with a national guaran- 
tee on every installation. 

Single copies of the Directory can 
be obtained at no charge by contact- 
ing a local dealer or by writing In- 
surance Division, Shatterproof Glass 
Corporation, 4815 Cabot Avenue, 
Detroit 10, Michigan. 


RISK SELECTION 


SOUND UNDERWRITING practices and 
procedures are the subjects of a 
pamphlet recently published by the 
Sanborn Map Company. Entitled 
“A Guide to Sound Fire Insurance 
Underwriting,” it contains an article 
by Douglas M. Temple, CPCU, a 
San Francisco insurance man and 
author of many articles on insurance. 
According to the Sanborn Map Com- 
pany, the purpose of the “Guide” 
series, of which this booklet is re- 
port no. 4, is to furnish needed 
material for the training and refer- 
ence of fire underwriters. Copies of 
this booklet, in reasonable quantities, 
are available from the Sanborn Map 
Company, 85 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 





Executive Insurance Accountant 
Available 
Fire & Casualty Company Controller with 
experience in Agency, Public Accounting and 
IBM Systems and Procedures. Age 35. Write 


for resume: 
Box 178-C 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street, N.Y. 38, N.Y. 
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YEAR ACTER YEAR, THE GREATEST NAME IN TEALTH INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL Ur UMAR 
rIRo| AGAIN IN T300 


Widens its margin of lead over all other 
companies in the health insurance industry 


Statistics just released in the May 12th 
issue of the National Underwriter show 
Mutual of Omaha wrote more health 
yrytecmrs peptone individual basis in 1960 
ey en AB ; 114,424,521 than any other company in the field — 


99,134,232 


co 90,842,284 710 > > » r 
go.042.20¢ 71% more than the next company. Here 


M TH T U A L fsc00'03: is another giant stride forward by Mutual 

INCREASES 3 5aa2c3 Of Omaha, with over 195 million dollars in 

LEAD OVER ‘core?? individual (non-group) business written 
ALL Mo28.025 during the year.* 

COMPANIES *;'os1.180 The greatest single factor contributing to 
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Wide public acceptance of Mutual’s new coverages and provisions is resulting in 
another record-shattering pace this year. The Company’s increase in business for the 
first quarter of 1961 is more than double the increase for the same period in 1960. 


Would you like to join the ten thousand successful men of Mutual? Write to Howard 
Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 
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reports on 
companies 


THE AETNA Casualty and Surety Company 
THE STANDARD FIRE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


New Vice President 

George E. Rhine, C.P.C.U., formerly a secretary, has 
been appointed vice president in charge of a newly-cre- 
ated field administration department at these companies. 
He will have executive responsibilities in connection 
with the companies’ general managers and managers of 
branch offices. 


AETNA Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Elected Secretary 

Paul W. Jerome, who has been assistant manager in 
the Western Department, has been elected secretary in 
charge of inland marine operations of this company ef- 
fective July Ist. He succeeds David E, Carlson who 
will retire to the reserve force at the end of the year. 


ALLIED MUTUAL Insurance Company 
TOWN MUTUAL DWELLING Insurance 


Company, Des Moines, lowa 


Consolidation 

These companies were consolidated effective July 1. 
Allied Mutual assumed all of the assets and liabilities 
and reinsured all of the business of the Town Mutual 
Dwelling. However Town Mutual Dwelling’s charter 
will be retained making it available for special services 
to agents as needs arise. 


AMERICAN HOME Assurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 

William S. Mooney, formerly secretary of the North 
British Insurance Group, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of American Home. Mr. Mooney heads the claim 
and loss department of the company and its affiliate, 
The Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur O. King, head of accident and health activities, 
has been elected a secretary of the company. 


For July, 1961 


AMERICAN MERCURY Insurance Company 
Washington, D.C. 


Cash Dividend 
New Vice President 

Directors of this company paid a semi-annual divi- 
dend of $.05 per share on June 30th to stockholders of 
record June 10th. The first dividend paid to share- 
holders during the ten year history of the company was 
$.05 per share paid last December for 1960. 

H. David Brannon, formerly underwriting manager, 
has been elected vice-president-underwriting of this 
company. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL Insurance Company 
New York, N.Y. 


Auto Dividend Increased 

This company will increase its dividend to New York 
state policyholders with automobile bodily injury, medi- 
cal payments, property damage and physical damage 
coverages, effective August 1. The increase will be from 
5% to 10% and will apply to all policyholders except 
those insured under the assigned risk plan and male 
drivers under age 25. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moves Home Office 
This company has moved its home office from 220 
South 16th Street, to 1604 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FARMERS MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 
Compan 
AMERICAN STANDARD Insurance Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Subsidiary Formed 

The American Standard Insurance Company has been 
organized as a subsidiary of the Farmers Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company to write automobile cover 
age for risks not eligible for the parent company. It 
plans to commence operations in Wisconsin in Septem- 
ber with entry into other states scheduled for a later 
date. Officers of the new company are: President, John 
Q. Miller ; executive vice president, Allan G. Gruenisen ; 
vice presidents, W. B. Kinnamon (agency), Amory 
Moore (claims), Fred Morton (investments) and How 
ard Hayes (underwriting) ; secretary, Alex H. Opge 
north and treasurer, Hugh D. Wallace. 


FIREMAN'S FUND GROUP 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Acquires Canadian Interest 
This Group has acquired a substantial majority inter- 


est in the operations of the Shaw and Begg Group of 
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FIREMAN'S FUND GROUP—Continued 


Canada, including the Willington Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the Federal Fire Insurance Company of Canada 
and the Consolidated Fire and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany. According to James F. Crafts, president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Companies, with the purchase of the 
Shaw & Begg Companies, the premium writings in Can- 
ada of the combined group will be in excess of $15 mil- 
lien in 1961. 


Ohio Farmers 
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Ohio Farmers agents are daily demonstrating their 
wholehearted approval of 4-Star with more and more 
sales through this effective method of selling insur- 
ance. 


Call your Ohio Farmers fieldman and learn about the 
“Agent Approved” 4-Star Budget Plan. 


It’s the Sensible way to SELL insurance. 


Ohio Farmers Companies 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, Chartered 1848 
Superior Risk Insurance Company, LeRoy, Ohio 
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FLORIDA HOME Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 


Control Bought 

A. E. Strudwick Co., Minneapolis and Chicago rein- 
surance brokers, have purchased slightly more than two- 
thirds of the outstanding 102,705 common shares of this 
company. It purchased 34,330 shares from General De- 
velopment Company and a like number from Southeast 
Shares, Inc. for a total consideration of $1,682,170. An 
offer-to buy the remaining stock at the same price of 
$24.50 a share has been made to all other stockholders. 
The Florida Home reported total assets of $2,533,900 
and policyholders’ surplus of $2,039,620 as of December 
31, 1960. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
New York, N.Y. 


Elected Vice President 

Joseph P. Wargrove, who was formerly with the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, Newark, has been elected 
a vice president of General Reinsurance, and will be 
in charge of the administration of that company’s in- 
vestment portfolio. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Executive Elections 

Laurence A. Kenney, formerly a vice president, has 
been appointed senior underwriting executive of this 
company in charge of all property, casualty and bond- 
ing lines. Douglas C. Moat has been named secretary 
and director of sales under the supervision of vice presi- 
dent E. B. Gill, director of production, 


THE HANOVER Insurance Company 

New York, New York 

MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Merger Approved 

Stockholders of these companies have approved the 
merger of the Massachusetts Bonding into The Han- 
over. It became effective June 30. 


HARTFORD FIRE GROUP 
Hartford Connecticut 


Vice President and Secretary 

Charles F’. Nettleship, Jr., formerly an assistant vice 
president, has been elected a vice president and secretary 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company. 


KANSAS CITY FIRE AND MARINE Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


Executive Elections 
Charles F. Fisk, who has been a vice president, has 


also been elected a secretary of this company. He is in 
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charge of the accounting division of the company. Hal 
Kennedy, financial vice president of the company, has 
also been named treasurer and chairman of the finance 
committee. Bryson Clarke, assistant secretary, has been 
named to the additional post of assistant treasurer. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 
MIDWESTERN FIRE and Marine Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Merger 


The Midwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany and the Insurance Company of St. Louis have 
been merged and will be known by the latter name. 
Both companies are 50% owned by the General Contract 
l‘inance Corporation. It is reported that the merged 
company has assets of $12 million. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


Executive Appointments 

Six executive appointments have been announced by 
these companies. Martin E. Weber, formerly an execu- 
tive vice president, has been named senior vice presi- 
dent and senior consultant to the casualty underwriting 
department ; Thomas H. Gillespie, formerly comptroller 
and secretary, became senior vice president and real 
estate manager ; Harry A. Lansman has been made vice 
president and casualty underwriting manager; Donald 
B. Barker and Paul E. Schuwerk, second vice presidents 
and Frederick S. Benson, third vice president. 


MILL OWNERS MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


New President 


S. Arch Richards, who has been associated with the 
Pacific Finance Corporation’s affiliated insurance com- 
panies, has been elected president of Mill Owners Mu- 
tual, effective July 1. He succeeds H. B. Carson who is 
retiring as president but who will remain on the board 
of directors. Mr. Richards was executive vice president 
and general manager of Olympic, Marathon, and Spar- 
tan insurance companies and vice president of Pacific 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company. 


NATIONAL GRANGE MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Keene, New Hampshire 


Fidelity Department 

This company has established a fidelity, surety and 
burglary department under the supervision of John F. 
Quinan. It is announced as one of several steps the 
company will take this year in its plan for diversifica- 
tion of lines of insurance written. 


For July, 1961 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Celina, Ohio 


Claim Free Discount Extended 

This company, one of the Celina Insurance Group, is 
now offering a claim free bonus discount on lines other 
than private passenger automobile business. Home- 
owners, dwelling and contents fire insurance, inland 
marine personal lines, comprehensive personal liability, 
and farmers’ comprehensive personal liability coverages, 
which the company writes at a 15% deviation, will be 
subject to a further reduction of 10% if the insured or 
applicant has had no claims paid during the prior twelve 
months. If a claim is paid, the discount is not applied 
on the next renewal of the policy involved but if a sub- 
sequent twelve month claim free period occurs the dis- 
count is then applicable again. 


THE PHOENIX OF HARTFORD Insurance 
Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


Executive Elections 

George L. Hampton, Jr., formerly a vice-president, 
has been promoted to the new position of vice-president 
and assistant to the president for these companies. Al- 
fred S. Barraclough has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary. 


RELIANCE Insurance Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Exchange Offer 
Executive V. P. Elected 

The offer made by the Reliance to stockholders of the 
Standard Accident for an exchange of stock on a share- 
for-share basis became effective May 24. 

Addison Roberts, formerly vice president and treas- 
urer, has been elected executive vice president and chief 
administrative officer of the Reliance Insurance Com- 
pany. Kenneth B. Hatch continues as president and 
chief executive officer of the Reliance Group. 


RIVERSIDE Insurance Company of America 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Named Vice President 
Jim Sandlin, formerly an assistant vice president, has 
been named a vice president of this company. 











ROYAL GLOBE Insurance Companies 
New York, New York 


Elected Vice President 

C. Fred Blackburn, formerly a secretary, has been 
elected vice president-multiple line of these companies 
He will have executive charge of a new multiple line 
department which will handle policy forms involving 
combinations of fire, casualty, inland marine and fidelity 
coverages. Kenneth D. Biersack, formerly an assistant 
secretary, has been appointed secretary of all the com- 
panies assuming the duties formerly dischargbed by Mr. 
Blackburn. 


ST. LAWRENCE Insurance Group 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Home Office 

The companies of this group have moved into a new 
home office building located at 4849 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 25, Illinois. 


SECURITY FIRE and Indemnity Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


New Headquarters 

Headquarters of this company were moved on June 
2 from Charlotte, to 639 West Fifth St., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


SECURITY INSURANCE Company of 
New Haven, New Haven, Conn. 

NEW AMSTERDAM Casualty Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Exchange Effective 
Executive Appointments 

The exchange offer of stock of the Security Insurance 
Company for stock of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company became effective June 2 with the acceptance by 
holders of approximately 86% of the stock of the New 
Amsterdam. It has been extended until June 23. Man- 
agement of the Security has announced its intention to 
place the company’s stock on a $1.80 per year dividend 
basis. It plans to declare a quarterly dividend of $.45 
payable August 1 to stockholders of record June 23. 

James W. Callahan, formerly a regional claim man- 
ager for Allstate Insurance Company, has been named 
vice president in charge of claims of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company. Charles Wyatt Boone, as 
agency vice president, will head up the agency depart- 
ment and co-ordinate the various phases of field pro- 
duction for New Amsterdam. He had been manager and 
resident secretary of the Louisville branch office of the 
Security-Connecticut Group. Irwin O. Dykes, formerly 
a supervisor in the engineering-audit division of the 
company, will be in charge of safety engineering for 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Company. 











SOUTHWESTERN Indemnity Company 


Waco, Texas 


Elected Secretary 

Roy L. Orr, formerly agency supervisor, has been 
elected secretary of this company, a subsidiary of Pre- 
ferred Insurance Company. 


WEST BEND MUTUAL Insurance Company 
West Bend, Wisc. 


Elected Chairman 

W. E. Malzahn, formerly president, has been elected 
chairman of the board of this company. Robert S. Bar- 
ber, who has been serving as secretary and manager, 
succeeds Mr. Malzahn as president. Harold V. Fuchs 
has been promoted from assistant secretary to secretary. 


New Directors 


Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance Company (Kansas 
City, Missouri): Hal Kennedy, financial vice president, 
treasurer and chairman of the finance committee of the 
company. 


Reliance Insurance Company (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania): 
L. K. Kirk, president of Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany; L. M. Goodspeed, vice president-treasurer of Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company; F. J. Kennedy, partner 
—Butzel, Eaman, Long, Gust & Kennedy; B. R. Marsh, 
former vice president of Michigan Bell Telephone Co.; H. 
L. Pierson, chairman of the board, Dura Corp. and E. A. 
Warnica, senior vice president of Standard Accident In- 
surance Company. This increase in the membership of the 
Reliance board grows out of the exchange of Standard 
Accident stock for Reliance Insurance Company stock. 
In addition to the aforementioned directors who were 
members of the board of the Standard Accident, George 
W. Arnett, president, Trenton Saving Fund Society, was 
elected a member of the Reliance board. 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
(Bloomington, Illinois): Dr. Carlton A. Pederson, associate 
dean and associate professor of business management at 
Stanford University's graduate school, Palo Alto, Callif.; 
Richard F. Stockton, vice president and treasurer of State 
Farm Mutual; and Thomas C. Morrill, vice president of 
the company. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 8 


National Assn. of Cas. & Surety Executives, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

North Carolina Assn. of Insurance Agents, Carolina, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 

Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago, Ill. 

California Assn. of Independent Adjusters, Sheraton-Palace, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Independent Ins. Agents Assn. of Maryland, Inc., Emerson, 
Baltimore, Md. 

North Dakota Assn. of Ins. Agents, Elks Club, Fargo, N. D. 
Insurance Federation of North Dakota, Gardner, Fargo, N. D. 
Michigan Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 
National Assn. of Mutual 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 
National Safety Council, Congress & Exposition, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance Agents, Sheraton- 
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American Society of Ins. Management, Inc., Delaware Valley 
Chapter, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Insurance Accountants Assn. of San Francisco, St. Francis, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Nevada State Assn. of Ins. Agents, Holiday, Reno, Nevada. 
— Assn. of Insurance Agents, Deshler-Hilton, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

South Carolina Assn. of Insurance Agents, Francis Marion, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Industrial Statistical Service, La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 
Insurors of Tennessee, Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. 


California Assn. of Insurance Agents, Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 

Health Ins. Assn. of America, 
Formum, Biltmore, New York City. 


Individual 


Insurance 
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rate — 


ae changes 


LIABILITY RATE CHANGES 


REVISED MANUFACTURERS’ and con- 
tractors’ bodily injury liability rates 
filed by the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Sureau became effective May 17 in 
thirteen states. The changes result 
in average increases of 15% in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, 
Georgia, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin and average 
decreases of 3.2% in Kentucky 
10% in Nebraska. The Bureau also 
increased its owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ bodily injury liability rates 
for the “theaters” classifications 
29% in Kentucky effective the same 
date. 

Revised bodily injury rates for 
manufacturers’ and contractors’ lia 


and 


bility filed by the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau became effective June 
7 in six states. The changes result 
in increases of 15% in Conn., Del., 
pes and Miss., and increases of 
10.7% in Va., and 14.9% in Wyo. 


LIABILITY CHANGES 


Tue Mutua Insurance Rating 
Bureau has filed a revision of the 
rules, classifications and rates of the 
manuals of liability insurance, ef- 
fective June 14, 1961 in the 45 ju- 
risdictions in which it is licensed 
except Texas where the revision is 
effective July 12, 1961. Included are 
revised rates for elevator and own- 
ers’, or contractors’ protective li- 
ability insurance for most states, a 
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revision of manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ liability rates and owners’, 
landlords’ and tenents’ liability rates 
for the state of Louisiana, and a re- 
vision of OL&T liability rates for 
the state of Texas. 


AUTO LIABILITY RATES 


THe NortH Caroiina Automobile 
Rate Administrative Office has filed 
for an increase of 18.7% in auto- 
mobile liability rates in that state. 
The Office reports that the average 
cost of bodily injury claims increased 
11% during the year ending June 
30, 1960 compared with the previous 
twelve month period. Commissioner 
Gold held a hearing on the filing on 
July 6. 


HOSPITAL LIABILITY 


REVISED RATES and minimum pre- 
miums for hospital professional lia- 
bility insurance filed by the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau became 
effective May 31 in Wisconsin. The 
rate schedule represents an increase 
of approximately 100%. The Wis- 
consin Supreme Court recently held 
that a non-profit hospital is liable 
for injury to a paying patient. Previ- 
ously the Wisconsin courts had held 
charitable institutions immune from 
suit, even for negligence in selecting 
servants, although certain exceptions 
had been made. The increase was 
filed and approved in anticipation of 
the effect of the above decision. 


FIRE RATE FILING 


REVISED FIRE rates filed by the Ala- 
bama Inspection and Rating Bureau 
became effective in that state on June 
1. They represent an average in- 
crease of 0.9%. Even with the latest 
increase, fire rates in the state are 
32% below the 1948 level. 


HAILSTORM 


A HAILSTORM which hit central Col- 
orado in the afternoon and evening 
of June 1 caused losses in excess of 
$1 million. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has, therefore, as- 
signed catastrophe serial number 25 
to claims resulting from the storm. 
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Local Business Scores Again! On this, our Twentieth Anniversary, we salute 


the energy and foresight of thousands of businessmen and executives in every part of the land 
for their continuing support of the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. For twenty years, 
they have seen the Payroll Savings Plan pay off in more local buying power. They’ve seen it help 
create more efficient and confident employees. They’ve seen it as a hard-to-beat employee 


benefit program. They’ve seen it improve labor relations and cut employee turnover. They’ve 
seen it strengthen the economic sinews of the nation. 


How about you? Why not install this plan now or learn the many ways to improve participation 
nt in your existing plan. Send for complete brochure. Call your 
State Savings Bonds Director or write: U.S. Savings Bonds 

0th * Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 


ANNIVERSARY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


I94i 20 Years of Service to America 
I96I Ps 


“Kenge Best's Insurance News 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and the donor. 





Obituaries 


Crispin: Carl N. Crispin, chairman of the 
board of Motorists Mutual Insurance 
Company, Columbus, died June 8 at the 
age of 68. Mr. Crispin entered the in 
surance business as an agent in Ohio in 
1927 and was later sales manager for a 
casualty company. Along with former 
Ohio Governor Donahey, he was one of 
the principal founders of the Motorists 
Mutual Insurance Company. He served 
as its first general manager and secretary 
from 1928 to 1946, and was president of 
the company, 1946 to 1958. He became 
chairman of the board in 1958. Mr. 
Crispin was the author of the automobile 
medical payments coverage and introduced 
the first protection against the uninsured 
motorists written in the nation. 

Mr. Crispin served as president of the 
Columbus Urban League and the Co- 
lumbus Committe of the Negro College 
Fund. His company was one of the first 
to institute an effective minority group 
employment program. He was also on the 
advisory board of the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica and the American Friends Service 
Committee. 


Dammann: Leonard Dammann, chairman 
of the board of John C. Paige & Co., New 
York City insurance brokers, died June 9 
at the age of 82. After graduating from 
Georgetown University in Law, Mr. Dam- 
mann continued his employment with the 
American Surety Company where he had 
started at the age of 15 as a stenographer. 
He became in a few years the manager of 
the Washington, D. C., office with juris- 
diction over the states of Virginia and 
North Carolina. In 1906 he transferred 
to New York to join the National Surety 
Company in charge of the contract bond 
department. Mr. Dammann resigned as 
vice president of National Surety Company 
to become an executive with John C. Paige 
& Co. in 1920 where he remained active 
until his last illness. In the early decades 
of the century he was a prime mover in 
bringing the surety companies together to 
formulate changes in underwriting prac- 
tices that resulted in the establishment of 
the Towner Rating Bureau and introduced 
uniformity and stability in the business. 


Ackerman: Fdgar M. Ackerman, editor 
of The Weekly Underwriter, died June | 
at the age of 66. A prominent insurance 
journalist for over 35 years, he wrote a 
weekly column for The Weekly Under 
writer called “From The ‘Senator’s’ Desk.” 
In the twenties, Mr. Ackerman joined the 
staff of The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, subsequently serving as insurance 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce and then as associate editor of The 
Insurance Post, before becoming Secretary- 
treasurer of the Illinois Insurance Federa 
tion in 1929. In 1933 he was appointed 
business manager of the Illinois Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents, later serving as 
associate editor of The Insurance Field 
and still later as eastern advertising man 
ager for that publication, before joining 
The Weekly Underwriter as associate edi- 
tor in 1941. Mr. Ackerman served as a 
pilot in the Air Service of the U. S. Army 
during World War I, attaining the rank 
of first lieutenant. He was a member of 
the Aero Club of America and the Insur 
ance Club of Chicago. 
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Snure: Dale Snure, resident vice president 
of Employers Mutuals’ New York branch 
office, died May 24 at the age of 59. Mr. 
Snure joined Employers Mutuals in 1932 
as a salesman. He opened the firm's 
Omaha office in 1939, and later that year 
moved to New York with a similar mis- 
sion. He was made resident vice president 
in 1943. Mr. Snure was a member of the 
Union League Club of New York, the 
New York Sales Executives Club, and a 
director of the Greater New York Safety 
Council. 


Murphy: James I. Murphy, manager of 
agency accounts department for Royal- 
Globe Insurance Companies, died sud- 
denly June 8 at the age of 57. Mr. Murphy 
had been with Royal-Globe since 1920 
when he joined the accounts department. 
He was named senior auditor of the gen- 
eral audit department in 1935 and became 
superintendent of the methods and 
planning department in 1950. He trans- 
ferred to agency accounts in 1951 and in 
1952 became manager. 


O'Hara: George E. O’Hara, retired secre- 
tary of the America Fore Loyalty Group, 
died May 29 at the age of 71. Mr. O’Hara 
joined the Niagara Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of the America Fore Group in 1907 
as a policywriter, and supervised the Ni- 
agara’s New York Metropolitan Depart- 
ment from 1934 until his retirement in 
1957. He was a member of the Insurance 
Society of New York and the Elks, and a 
committee member of the New York City 
Fire Patrol. 


EXPORTS INSURANCE 


AN EXPLORATORY meeting has been 
held by five major insurance com- 
panies and five leading New York 
banks to consider the formation of 
a pooling plan to insure commercial 
export risks. The banks would be a 
source of credit information on 
foreign firms and knowledge of the 
commercial export field. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank presently guaran- 
tees against political risks. 


HOMEOWNERS REVISION 


COVERAGE OF the homeowners policy 
has been broadened and rates re- 
duced in Ohio under a filing of the 
Ohio Inspection Bureau which be- 
comes effective today. Rates have 
been lowered an average of 14% on 
forms one through four. The re- 
vision does not affect form five. 
Under the broadened coverage, 
basic liability is now $25,000 (for- 
merly $10,000) with medical pay- 
ments to $500 (previously $250). 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Tue Trarric Institute of North- 
western University—pioneer in 
scientific police traffic supervision 
—will celebrate its 25th anniversary 
October 14th. The commemoration 
will feature a “Silver Anniversary 
Tribute” to the founders of the In- 
stitute on the premise that they 
should be honored while still living. 
Day-long ceremonies will be held on 
the Evanston campus of the Univer- 
sity and in Chicago. 

Approximately 1,000 Institute 
graduates, former faculty members, 
patrons and friends, as well as cur- 
rent students and members of the 
Institute staff will participate. 

Climax of the tribute will be an 
evening reception and dinner in the 
Great Hall of the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. Earlier in the 
day—in Evanston—a painting of the 
original Traffic Institute head- 
quarters building will be presented. 
There will also be “open house” 
at the Institute’s buildings—405 
Church Street and 1804 Hinman 
Avenue. (Original site of the 
NUTI headquarters was 1827 Or- 
rington Avenue.) Class secretaries 
are arranging class reunion lunch- 
eons, and a block of seats has been 
reserved for the Northwestern- 
Minnesota football game. 

Established in 1936 as a police 
traffic training school with two staff 
members and a secretary, the Traffic 
Institute has expanded its program 
until it now has 50 full-time employ- 
ees and 75 part-time guest instruc- 
tors. 


MARINE COVERAGE 


TWENTY PER CENT of the insurance 
covering the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s interest in non-subsidized ships 
with mortgages guaranteed by the 
Federal government has been placed 
in the American market. The prime 
contract was placed in the London 
market because, according to Mari- 
time Administrator Stakem, cover- 
age was not available in this country. 
It was placed in London, however, 
with the understanding that up to 
20% would be written here on a 
replacement basis. More than half 
of the 20% has been underwritten 
by the Insurance Company of North 
America. 
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Insurance Company Claim Officials 


JUST PUBLISHED ! 


THE NEW 1961 
BEST’S DIRECTORY of ADJUSTERS 
and INVESTIGATORS 


the standard claim department reference work 


Best’s Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is a compre- 
hensive, detailed reference work that geographically lists care- 
fully selected, independent adjusters and investigators who have 
been found to be thoroughly capable of handling insurance ad- 
justments and investigations. 

Every adjuster or investigator listed has been recommended to us by the claim and loss depart- 
ment of insurance companies that have employed him. He has also been carefully investigated 
as to his experience, character, and local reputation. The Directory indicates the classes of busi- 
ness in which he is most experienced, and those he desires to handle. 

Best’s Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is available to insurance company claim and 
loss officials as a part of our continuing policy of service to the insurance industry. 


ALF ae A “BEST” Service 


ANY, INC. BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON ° CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES NEW YORK RICHMOND 


1961 Epirion 


7S FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, ¥. 











COMPLET 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS Business Life Insurance—Wilbur S. Marshall ....... - « Ape. 
Health Insurance Proposals (A & H)—W. Lee Shield 

Assent and Dissent ‘ .May 128 : ’ May 69, June 
Company Changes Phe .....Feb, 15 Hospital Relations July 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) ‘ ; ...Jduly Key Man Coverage ... ....Feb. 9 
1960 Estimated Earnings oo i New Frontiers—/. F. Follmann, Jr. ...........+-++- ae Apr. 
Executive Comment os April Practical Approach to Life, A—Robert W. Eldredge ‘ Mar. 110 
Lloyds Underwriting by Lines RL RRS. ee Risk Analysis—Loren W. Smoyer, C.P.C.U. ......+++-0++205: May 91 
Mutual Operating Results oe eT Eee ee May Selling Life (monthly) ...duly 98 
Mutual Underwriting by Lines ............ IS Statistical Problems (A & H)—David Robbins ....-Mar. 101 
Reciprocal Underwriting by Lines a. so: sm cae Substandard Underwriting (A & H)—Charles N. Walker ....Feb. 
Review and Preview ... Jan. 
Stock Operating Results 
Stock Company Groups 
Stock Underwriting—By Leading Lines 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Adjusters’ Dilemma, The (Loss Logic)—Robert L. Lusk ..-May 95 
Human pager of Claims (Loss Logic)— 
Robert W. Henderson ...-Apr. 107 
BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL Judge Says, The—R. --.-Jduly 117 
Legal Spotlight shane June 105 
Behind the Losses (monthly) ..July 77 Loss Logie (monthly) : May 95 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) ..... eeees July § Separate Issues—Affirmative : L. H. Vogel; 
Down to the Sea = : Apr. 73 Negative: Albert E. Brault Apr. 113 
Fire Safety Program (Safety)—Board of Directors, Uninsured Motorists’ Coverage—Brooks W. Rountree 
North Park Citizens Club .. Apr. a May 106, June 105 
First Aid Mistakes (Safety) . : Will the Trends Mend? (Loss Logic)—Edward P. Gallagher. .Feb. 105 
Foreign Operations Insurance- oe L. Clark } 
Improved Dispatching—Lewis W. Parsons ... y 7 
Insurance or Non-Insurance (BRT)—George FE. Rogers Apr. MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 
Keep Safety in Sight (Safety) Feb. 71 Annual Report—George F. Reall 
Safety Aboard : =<) 1960 Automobile Legislation—Law Dept., A.C.S. Cos. ... 
Super-Safety on Super-Roads (Safety) ........c.cccecsccceecs May Basic Philosophy of Water Damage— 
Survival Car II k 5% MESS dan cae Water Damage Committee 
Challenge of y Future, The—T. G. McGuire 
Continuation of an Agency—Guy Fergason 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH Controlled Competition—H. W. Yount ...e--Mar, 32 
Custom Made Insurance—Elmer A. Twaits July 95 
Accident and Health Developments (monthly) . aes 89 Corporate Surety—Nathan Mobley 
Activation and Motivation—Thomas M. Bruce er 98 Economics and Supervision—Robert E. Dineen ....Jan. 20, Feb. 101 
Ask Questions—H. V. Rosenthal an 93 Evaluation of an Agency—Guy Fergason ......... 220.05 -000- May 20 
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Evolution of Public Policy, The—Spencer L. Kimball . 
poreigs Insurance Markets—Harrington Putnam .. 
Individualism and Insurance—H. Clay Johnson 
Independents’ Experience—S. Alerander Bell .. 
Insurance Department, The—Francis R. Smith 

Marine Insurance—Carl FE. McDowell . 

Merit Rating in Europe—Bernard Mercer ; 

New Marketing Methods—Norman R. Holzer ... 

News from London—Denzil Stuart 

Packaging of Insurance—William L. Hitchcock 

Prior Approval—J. Raymond Berry 

Products Liability—Kenneth O. Divinell 

Rate Confusion and Chaos—John R. Barry .... 
Regulation of Surplus Lines—Lawrence E. Stern 

Role of the Actuary, The—L. H. Longley-Cook 
State Regulation—S. Alerander Bell 

Surplus Line Business—Ben D. Cooke 

Time For Action, A—Roland H. Lange 
Two-Way Street, A—James F. Crafts 
Unauthorized Insurers Legislation—Robert N. 
Undesirable Automobile Risks—Edgar BE. 
Uninsured Motorists’ Claims—George A. 
Youthful Drivers—Dr. James L. Malfetti 


..July 20 


Gilmore, Jr. 
Isaacs Feb. 65 
Jackson r. 144 
fay 25 


OFFICE METHODS 


Allocated Claims Expense (1.A.S.A.) 

Are Decisions Based on Facts?—Guy Fergason 
Around the Office (monthly) 
Better Way, A 

Booklets (monthly) 

Clerical Training Program 
Contract Cleaning 

Curing Latecomeritis 
Decision Off the Cuff—Guy Fergason ; 
Decisions and Communications—Guy Fergason’ 
Decisions and Delegations—Guy Fergason 
Faithful Reproduction 
Getting Off Dead Center 
History of Filing 
Increased Operating Efficiency 

Leased Sta A 

Little Thinking, A (1.A.8S.A.)—Bill McNamara f 
Machines To the Rescue—Henjamin R. Whiteley, A.S.A. ....} 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Modernized Filing 

Network Dictation 

Office Automation—R. Hunt Brown 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Overall Company ge et—W. N. Stannus 

Personnel Practices A.S.A.)—Carl Philipp . 

Probabilistic oaendh. ‘The (1.A.S.A.)—Richard T. Sampson. May 
Speed Your Reading 
Statistician’s Role, The (1.A.S.A.) 
Streamline Cash (1.A.8.A.)—A. W. 
Time Control 

Who Makes the Decisions? 
Your Girl Friday 


Forest R. Lombaer 


Guy Fergason 


Hugh D. 
Kerch, C.P.A 


Guy Fergason . 


pr. 
skeen A pril 41 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Neglected Coverages—Robert A. Bolin 

Plate Glass Coverage—John W. Stewart 

Quiz of the Month 
ESSE ESS SSE Ay ER rere Feb. 128, Mar. 115 
Casualty Apr. 90, May 129 
Retneurance 

Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) y 70 

Save Time for Selling—/. H. Myers y 70 

Selling Parade (monthly) 


May 121 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association Notes 

Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths and Accidental! Deaths .. 
Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

New Directors 

New Publications 

Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on 


Automobile 

Yew Jersey, Iowa 
Fla., Ill., Nev. N. po 
Idaho, Mont., aa 


Ky., Nev., Ore., Utah, 
Boiler and ‘Machinery 

Sy PEE EPEEROTERTPT CEES TTT TTT TTT TCT See June 98 
Extended Coverage 

RE EPRICE ewer Se Tee rye ye ee eT Apr. 110 
Fire 


Ore. 
Tenn. 
Homeowners 
Ohio 
2 a rT 
> 


Wash. 


MISSES oO OE eT” PE eee PPE ne me ee May 84 
June 98 


aN. 
r 


SCR re a err a a ee June 98 
Inland Marine 
Countrywide 
Canada 
Countrywide 
Liability Other than Auto 
Arizona, New York 
Ariz., Ga., N. H., R. I., V 
New Jersey 
Countrywide 
Pa. 
ae 
H. 


Agency Selling—Paul A. Garrick 

Agent’s Position, An—Joseph S. Gerber .... 
Automatic Processing—William F. Simpson 
General Agent and His Company, The— 
Ideal Agent, The—George ©. Bubolz 
Needless Fears—Paul W. Stade 


Trescott 4. 


Fasaniicaias 

Countrywide 
Workmen's 

_— 


N* 


Compensation 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 1961) 


Admiral Fire Ins. Co., Houston 
(Vice President) .... Mar. 143 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford 
(New Vice President) . Ke July 135 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend) ......... .-.san, 133 
(1960 Results) Mar. a 
(Elected Secretary) ... ...-duly 13 
Agricultural Insurance Group, W ate rtow n 
(Executive Elections) .... oa eewe ile 
(Proposed Merger) -Apr. 
(New Secretary) 
(Officers Elected) 
Allied Compensation, Los aagees 
(Change of Name) ............... May 
Allied County Mutual, San Antonio 
(Control Acquired) .... ..Mar. 
Allied Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(New Title) pceneeaes 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Merger Approved) ........ .Apr. 
(Consolidation) ; July 
Allied Western Mutual Ins., K: ansas City 
A 


.May 


(Executive Named) ... 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Sk 
(BPxecutive Changes) 
(Motor Club Planned) 
(Motor Club Launched) 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Arbitration Offer) .... ..Jan, 
(Increased Dividend) wer 
(Stock Listed) .... Feb. 
(Executive Elections) Tere: 
(Executive Elections) ..May 
(Alaskan Writings) .June 
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American Consumer, New York 
(Med-Pak Plan) 
American Home Assurance, 
(Executive Elections) July 1: 
American Hospitel-Medical Benefit, Detroit 
(Combination Policy) May 135 
American Indemnity, Galveston 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 143 
The American Insurance, Newark 
(Marketing Dept.) y 135 
American Mercury, Washington 
(First Dividend) . 133 
(Cash Dividend) y 135 
(New Vice President) y 135 
American Motorists, Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) y 137 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Executive Appointment) Mar. 143 
American Mutual Liability Cos., Wakefield 
(Executive Appointments) “eb. 141 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(New President) 147 
American Reinsurance, New York 
(New President) Mar. 143 
American Standard Ins. ,» Ms idison 
(Subsidiary Formed) July 135 
American States, Indianapolis 
(Stock Dividend) 147 
American Surety Group, New York 
(New President) an. 133 
(Canadian President) . 133 
(Offer to Minority Stockholders) . ren. 141 
Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul 
(Proposed Merger) -Apr. 178 
(Officers Elected) ..May 135 


Arkwright Mutual, Boston 
(Merged) 

Atlantie Mutual, New York 
(Auto Dividend Increased) 


June 


July 


Boston Manufacturer’s Mutual, Waltham 
(Executive Appointments) an 
Broad Mutual Insurance, Phil: idelphia 


(Moves Home Office) 


Carolina National Ins., Charleston 
(Executive Appointment) 
The Celina Group, Celina 
(Claim Free Bonus) 
The Celina Mutual, Celina 
(Accident Policy) 
Central Casualty Co., Evanston 
(Management Contract) . 146 
The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 141 
Cherokee Insurance, Nashville 
(Secretary-Treasurer) . 173 
The Cincinnati Ins., Cincinnati 
(Executives Named) pr. 173 
Civil Service Employees, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) 
Columbia Mutual, Philadelphia 
(New Company) 
Combined Insurance, Chicago 
(Capital Increases) 
(BteekK DEVIGGRG) ..cccccsescssess May 
Commodore Insurance Co., Houston 
(Vice President) 
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Consolidated Underwriters, Kansas City 

(Subsidiary Formed) » 147 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 

(Capital Increase) Feb. 142 

(1960 Results) ..................Mar. 143 

(Stock Dividend) y 136 

(Executive Elections) May 136 
Corroon and Reynolds os New York 

(Increased Dividends) ... Feb. 142 

(Elected Secretaries) 147 
Cosmopolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 

(New Officers) Mar. 143 
Cream City Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Executive Elections) Apr. 176 
The Criterion Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 

(New Company) .. May 137 
Crum & Forster, New York 

(Executive Appointments) . 142 

(Payment Plan) . 174 


Dairyland Mutual, Madison 
CRRNEIIED COREE) | ccs cccccice Mar. 143 
Dental Insurance Plan, New York 
(Elected Chairman) 147 
(Counsel foperntes) 147 
Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Elected Secretary) 
(Officers Elected) 
Dominion Ins. Co., Ltd., Edinburgh 
(Trust Fund Established) 
Dover Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Y 
(Title Changed) 
Dover Mutual Ins, Co., York 
(New Title) Feb. 142 


Empire Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Moves Home Office) y 135 
The Employers Group, London 

(U. S. Operations Consolidated) ..Feb. 142 
Employers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 

(New Vice-Presidents) May 136 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 

(New Vice President) Apr. 174 
Excelsior Insurance Co., Syracuse 

(Dividend Increase) an. 134 


Farmers Mutual Automobile, Madison 
(Forms Subsidiary) ] 

Farmers Mutual Reinsurance, Grinnell 
(New Coverages) 

Federal Insurance Co., New York 
(Exchange Effective) 
(Vice President) 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., 
(1960 Operations) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend) 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Exchange Offer) 

(Territorial Organization) 
(Executive Changes) ............May 
(Acquires Canadian Interest) .. July 

Florida Home, Miami 

(Control Bought) 


Baltimore 


General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Forms Life Subsidiary) fay 136 
(Elected Vice President) y 136 

General Underwriters County Mut. 

Ins. Co., San Antonio 
(Management Assumed) “eb. 146 
(New Title) ‘eb. 146 

Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Cash Dividend) Apr. 174 

Glens Falls Insurance, Glens Falls 
(Increased Capital) eb. 142 
(Exchange Consummated) ar. 144 
(New Executives) ............... May 136 
(Buys General Agency) June 148 
(Executive Elections) } 

Government Employees Group, Washington, 

dD. Cc 


(Stock Dividend) 144 

(New Company Formed) ........ May 137 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 

(First Vice President) Jan. 135 
Graphic Arts Mutual, Harrisburg 

(New Headquarters) Mar. 145 
Great American Insurance Co., New York 

(1960 Operations) . 145 

(Caribbean Dept.) . 175 

(Acquires General Agency) 137 

(Secretaries Appointed) .......... tay 137 
Great Northern Ins. Co., Minneapolis 

(Exchange y cornet | Jan. 134 
Group Health Dental, New York 

(New Contracts Approved) » 148 
Guarantee Mutual Assurance, Worcester 

(New Title) 148 
Guarantee Mutual Ins. Co., Worcester 

(Changes Name) June 


The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Negotiations Resumed) 
(Merger Approved) 
(Merger Approved) 

Hardware Mutual Cos., Stevens Point 
(Marketing Department) ..Jan. 135 


For July, 1961 


The Harford Mutual, Bel Air 
(Executive Elections) Apr. 175 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Elected Vice President) an. 135 
(New Executives) A 175 
(Health Ine. Dept.) ...cccssccccee ~ 138 
(Chief Executive Officer) 149 
(Vice President and Secretary) ..July 136 
The Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(1960 Results) Mar. 145 
Hawkeye Security Ins., Des Moines 
(Motel Policy) Mar. 145 
(Hlected Treasurer) 149 
Highway Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Title) an. 136 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 
(Merger Battle) Jan. 135 
(Meeting Postponed) . 143 
pS | Rr. Apr. 175 
(Vice President and Sec’y) ....../ Apr. 175 
(Low Cost Auto Policy) 149 
Home Mutual Insurance, Appleton 
(Vice Presidents) 
Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(Executive Vice President) . 136 


June 149 


I. C. T. Insurance Co., Dallas 
oe og arg | Dividend) 
Illinois Natl. Insurance, Springfield 
(Arrangements Completed) 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
CED GE UND hve vcccssseccccest Apr. 175 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Heads Claims Dept.) Feb. 143 
Industrial Mutual, Boston 
(Merged) ‘ > 147 
Industrial Underwriters, Dallas 
(New Company) 149 
"a Insurance Co. of N. A., 
ency Affairs & Unit) Jan. 136 
cers Elected) . 136 
(Licensed in Argentina) 138 
(Senior Citizen Policy) May 138 
Ins. Co. of St. Louis, St. Louis 
(Merger) ° July 137 
Insurance Corp. of America, Indianapolis 
(Surplus Lines Contract) J 150 
Interstate Fire and Cas. Co., 


(Increased Dividend) May 138 


Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Management Arrangement) ..-Mar. 146 
CER aidan dadwascneoecs May 138 

Jordan Mutual Fire, Allentown 
(Suspended) 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., 
(Exchange Consummated) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Executive Elections) 

Kemper County Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New Affiliate) 

Kemper Insurance Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) 


Kansas City 
N 


LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 

(Name Protected) . 176 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 

(General Sales Manager) .. .Feb. 143 
Lincoln Casualty Co., Springfield. 

(Increased Capitalization) ........ Jan. 136 

(Executive Vice-President) May 138 
Lloyd’s of London, London 

(Election) Feb. 143 
The London and Lancashire, Ltd., London 

(Exchange Offer) Feb. 145 

(Exchange Consummated).. Apr. 176 
The London Assurance, London 

(Domestication Plan) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 

(New Affiliate) 

(Executive Appointments) 


.. June 150 
Chicago 


Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co., Milwaukee 

(New Chairman) Feb. 144 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 

(New President) 

(Subsidiary Formed) 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

(Negotiations Resumed) 135 D 

(1960 Results) 

(Guaranteed Renewable) ar. 146 

(Merger Approved) .............. May 137 

(Merger Approved) . , July 136 
Merchants Fire Assurance C orp., New York 

(Secretaries Named) Ms 
Merchants Indemnity Corp., 

(Secretaries Named) ............Mar. 146 
Metropolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 

(Name Changed) .. ... dan. 136 
Midwestern Fire and Marine, "St. Louis 

(Merger) ... duly 137 
Mill Owners Mutual, Des Moines 

(New President) 
Missouri General Ins. Co., 

(New Subsidiary) 
Motors Insurance Corporation, 

(Named Vice President) 
Mt. Vernon Fire, King of Prussia 

(Increased Capital) 


May 138 
June 150 


-ee--JSUly 137 
Kansas City 

June 147 
New York 

Apr. 176 


Feb. 144 


Munich Reinsurance Co., New York 
(Named Secretary) 
(Executive Appointments) ....... May 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Executive Appointments) 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery, 
(Executive Appointments) 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(Auto Rating Plan) ............ Mar. 


Waltham — 


National American, Omaha 
(Executive Elections) 

National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Elections) 

National Grange Mutual, Keene 
(Fidelity Department) 

The National Mutual, Celina 
(Discount Extended) 

National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Increased Dividend) 

National Union Ins. Co., 
(Executives Elected) 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
(Merger Battle) 
(Obtains Control) 
(Executive Vice-President) 
(Exchange Effective) J 

New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Arrangements Completed) 
(Additional Stock Exchanged) 
(Executive Appointments) 

Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected President) 

North American Reins. Corp., New Y ork 
(New President) 

Northern Assurance Co., London 
(U. S. Operations Consolidated) ..Feb. 

North-West Insurance Co., Portland 
(New Company) 

Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Executive Elections) 

The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Enters Life Field) 


Pittsburgh 


saltimore 


Seattle 


Ohio Life Insurance Co., Hamilton 
(Name _ Contested) 
Olympic Insurance Co., Los Angeles 


(Surplus Contribution) 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(New Organizational Plan) .. dune 

Philadelphia Mutual Ins., Philadelphia 
(New Company) Mar. 

The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Careful Homeowner’s Policy) Y 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Elections) 

Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Named Vice President) 

Preferred Accident, New York 
(Liquidator’s Report) ........... Mar. 

Preferred Insurance Co., Grand ) a 
(Elected Vice President) bea . Mar. 
COGN. NONI ncaa cavancesc on Mar. 
(Financing Subsidiary) dee 
(Elections) 

Preferred Risk Mutual, 
(Director of Sales) 


Des Moines 


The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Named Comptroller) .- Jan. 
(Cash Dividend) Ji 

Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
(Stock Exchange) 
(Increased Capital) 
(Obtains Stock) 
(Capital Increase) 
(Vice President) 
(Exchange Offer) 
(Executive V. P.) 

Republic Insurance Co., 
(Stock Split) és 

Riverside Insurance, Little Rock 
(Named Vice President) 

Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
(Exchange Offer) ; Feb. 
(Exchange Consummated) ... Apr. 
(Offer for Canadian Cos.) .. ..June 

Royal-Globe Insurance Cos., New York 
(New Responsibilities) . Jan. 
(1960 Results) Bsa s Cuteees . Mar. 
(Payment Plan) we 
(Elected Vice President) July 

St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 
(New Home Office) 

Seaboard Surety Co., New York 
(Increased Dividend) .. Mar. 

Security Fire and Indem., Winston-S: _ m 
(New Headquarters) July 

Security Insurance Co., New Have n 
(Exchange Effective) 

(Executive Appointments) 

Southwestern Indemnity, Waco 
(Elected Secretary) 

Springfield Fire & Marine, Springfield 
(New Title) I 
Springfield Insurance Co., meee | 

(New Title) 
(Stock Dividend) 


Dallas 


July 


= 178 


145 





Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., Springfield 
(Company Purchased) Feb. 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Exchange Offer) 
(Stock Exchange) 
(Stand Guard Plans) . 148 
(Exchange Offer) .. .....duly 138 
Standard Fire of New Jersey, Trenton 
(Stock Exchange) ....Feb. 145 
(Stock Tendered) acc. Aue 
Standard Fire Ins., Hartford 
(New Vice President) ..........«<d July 
The Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa 
(Purchased by Springfield) ......Feb. 
Stanislaus County Mutual, Modesto 
(Reorganization) . 138 
(Converts to Stock Co.) pr. 178 
State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(To Manage Mutual) ‘eb. 146 
State Mercantile Mutual Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Suspended) a ee June 152 


(Package Policy) 
. 134 
. 145 


(Merger Approved) 


135 (Consolidation) 


146 (New 


Company) 


(Moves Home Office) 


St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 
(Financing Auto Sales) 


Stuyvesant Insurance Co., 
(A, & H. Department) 
Surety Natl. Insurance, Omaha 


(License Revoked) .............. Mar. 


Town Mutual Dwelling, 


Tower Insurance Co., Milwaukee 
éhecddssedons Ma 
Trans National Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 
Trinity Universal, Dallas 


United Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Management Contract) 


United Pacific, Tacoma 
(Elected Vice President) ........Mar. 149 
United Public Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Suspends Authority) -+++Mar. 149 
(Conservator Appointed) ........May 140 
The Unity Fire & General, New York 
(Elected Vice-President) -May 140 
Universal Automobile Ins., Indianapolis 
(Executive Elections) June 152 


Py Mar. 148 


152 
Apr. 178 
149 


Des Moines 

'. 173 
y 135 
. 149 
. 138 


152 


Valiant Insurance Co., Baltimore 
(New Subsidiary) 

West Bend Mutual, West Bend 
(Elected Chairman) 

The Western Mutual Fire, York 
(Name Changed) 

Western Mutual Insurance, York 
(New Title) 

Western Pacific, Seattle 
(Aequires Control) 


June 150 


Los Angeles July 139 


Feb. 147 
Feb, 147 


Fort Wayne 
I Mar. 150 


eb. 146 


« « « «LIST OF ADVERTISERS > =» =» » 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
Airkem, Inc., New York, N. Y. ve 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. ¥ 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. ......... 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. ... 
American General Insurance Co., Houston, Tex: 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. ss 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. .... 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. .... 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. bis 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill. 
Boston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass. ... 
3owles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. ......... 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La, .............. 
Cincinnati Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ... 
Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif. . Saskia 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn, 
Consolidated Mutual Insurance Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. . 

Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, N. Y. 

Crum & Forster Group, New York, N. Y. 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J. . 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo 
Financial General Group, Des Moines, Iowa 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. .. ‘ 

Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif aipad 

Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. ¥ 

General Accident Group, Philadelphia, Pa 

General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 

General Reinsurance Corp., New York, N. Y bales 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N. Y. .... ‘ 
Guaranty Security Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co., Harleysy 

Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. : 
Homer Bray Service Inc., Evanston, Il. 

Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn. ...... ee 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Wor 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 
Illinois R. B. Jones, Inc., Chicago, Tll. ......... ; 84 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 128 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. Inside Front Cover 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 5D 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Mo 


33 
39 


eo 

53 

38 

119 

139 
...Back Cover 
 . 416 
96 

26 

10 

22 


Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah ... 
Lee Products Co., Minneapolis, Minn. .. 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


» > 


Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill. . 

S5G., UU Mice MUNN ERS cc ciwneis sé vecustcdcaveveaus 
Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, Ill. ...............cceecees * 
Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n, Omaha, Neb. ......... 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Nationwide Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio 

Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Dedham, Mass... 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. ........... 
O’Connor & Co., William K., Chicago, Ill. . 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 

O’Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. Y. .........-..-00% 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. 

Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas .... 

Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, West Va 

Pearce Co., K. L., Des Moines, Iowa 

Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 

Penn. Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. .................65 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. ... 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas .... 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo, 

Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. .. 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. .............. 

Sayre & Toso Inc., San Francisco, Calif. ......... 
Security-Connecticut Group, New Haven, Conn. ..............+ 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sheraton Hotel Corp., Sheraton-Chicago, Chic 

Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Tl. 

Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, Mich. 

State Farm Mutual Auto Ins. Co., Bloomington, Ill. ........... 
Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. Y 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek, Mich. ................65 
Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, T 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, . 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas .............. 
ee GOR, SE, GOR ong en 60besncessdiviesrcecsoussede 
Uniform Printing & Supply, Lowell, Mass. ...... 

United Pacific Insurance Group, Tacoma, Wash. . 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. ......5..cccccccscccsces 
Washington General Insurance Corp., New York, N. Y. ........ 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ................ 

Wy ees, Se OOP. ee, ONG, DUO ONE, Ee Be cc ccccccvcccenevas 
Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada ... 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. ¥ 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ..........++ee.- 88-116 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. .......... 38-116 
pe SPP eet eetrir rs 47 


N.Y 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
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COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


AMERICAN 
“f= ) ) RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. G E N E R A fies 
REINSURANCE | 
CORPORATION | 


‘ 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance «+ All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 


Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





